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RECENT TRENDS IN MOTHERS’ AID 


N 1911, when the first mothers’ pension laws were passed, a new 
| principle in public assistance was adopted. For some four years 
thereafter social workers discussed with much interest and some 
heat the soundness of this new principle. It was not only to be pub- 
lic relief, but it was to be public relief which should be adequate to 
enable the mother to stay at home and devote herself to housekeep- 
ing and the care of her children. It thus accepted dependence during 
the pre-working period of the children and was intended to give them 
a sense of security on the level which the grant established. As the 
objections and doubts of those who opposed the legislation were re- 
solved by experience and one state after another adopted a mothers’ 
assistance law, this method of bringing security to dependent chil- 
dren in their own homes has been accepted in most urban commu- 
nities as basic in any program of care for dependent children. 

As usually happens, once the controversy involved in the accept- 
ance of the principle was ended by general enactment of the legisla- 
tion, there was less interest shown in state-wide adoption of the pro- 
gram, in the adequacy of the grants in rural as well as urban commu- 
nities, and in progressive improvement in administrative standards. 
In the years immediately preceding the depression its significance 
was, indeed, often ignored or forgotten. For example, a book pub- 
lished in 1930 which was hailed as an authoritative discussion of the 
history of the care of dependent children in the United States made 
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no mention of mothers’ assistance funds. Institutions, foster-home 
care, almshouses, and old-fashioned poor-relief as well as care by 
family welfare societies were all considered, but the most significant 
new development in public provision for dependent children was not 
mentioned. 

This indifference was, to be sure, not universal. In many counties 
and states, children’s agencies, community chests, state conferences 
of social work, the child welfare committees of the American Legion, 
and other organizations were actively supporting legislation for the 
improvement of state laws and standards of administration. When, 
in 1933, a number of widely scattered counties gave up this form of 
assistance, child welfare agencies were greatly concerned. The whole 
program of community provision for dependent children was in most 
states built on the theory that this group of dependent children would 
be cared for at public expense in this way. Because in a number of 
communities children are losing the security in their own homes 
which this legislation was intended to give them, and also because 
our whole theory and practice of public assistance is or should be 
viewed in the light of the experience of these depression years, it 
seems worth while to evaluate our experience with mothers’ pension 
legislation and decide whether a special program of mothers’ assist- 
ance fits into a larger program of security and relief. A system of un- 
employment insurance or reserves will not affect this group of de- 
pendent children. But if, in the future, we repeal the old poor-laws 
and institute a well-administered system of assistance for those in 
need, is mothers’ aid necessary or desivable? In other words, is there 
any advantage in a special policy for a group of children who have 
competent and responsible mothers and for whom public provision 
through the whole period of childhood is needed? A review of the 
history and present status of the legislation and the administration 
of mothers’ pensions or mothers’ assistance funds will answer some 
of these questions. 

It will be recalled that from 1911 to 1915 it was being repeatediy 
pointed out by proponents of this type of legislation that the care of 
dependent children in their own homes was to be preferred to care 
in an institution or a foster-home; that such care was not only better 
but it was also cheaper; that while many such families were being 
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kept together by private charity, the support given had frequently 
been uncertain and inadequate even in large urban centers and was 
usually not available at all in smaller cities and rural counties; that 
often neither poor-relief nor private charity was available to a moth- 
er who was able to work and for whom employment could be secured. 

Twenty-five years ago the children of these mothers were, as a 
rule, accepted by institutions or agencies while the mothers support- 
ed themselves and made a small contribution toward the support of 
their children. Such an arrangement was made, sometimes immedi- 
ately following the death of the husband and father, and sometimes 
only after the mother had broken down in the attempt to be both 
wage-earner and mother. Experience has shown that even with 
much supplemental help from a social service agency, satisfactory 
performance of this double duty is impossible if the mother is in the 
unskilled, low-wage group. In other words, unless she belongs to the 
highly skilled or professional group, a mother’s contribution in the 
home is greater than her earnings can purchase for the home. As the 
unskilled mother could not earn sufficient money to support her chil- 
dren and at the same time provide adequate supervision for them, 
the result of encouraging her to make the attempt frequently was 
that assistance became available only after instead of before she had 
broken down under the double burden of wage-earner and home- 
maker and after the children had become demoralized or delinquent. 
For an agency, either public or private, to supplement the earnings of 
the working mother by sending in a housekeeper or caring for the 
children in a foster-home or an institution is financially more costly 
to the community than enabling her to remain at home, and there are 
the additional losses to the children which result from supplanting 
their mother. 

Mothers’ pension laws were to end the separation of mother and 
child on the ground of poverty alone. Their enactment constituted 
public recognition of the fact that long-time care must be provided 
for those children whose fathers were dead, incapacitated, or had de- 
serted; that security at home is an essential part of a program for 
such care, and that this security can be provided for this whole 
group of children only by public provision for care in their own 
homes. Mothers’ pension legislation was to give dependent children 
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the same kind of security, and by the same general method, that is 
now being sought for the aged by means of old-age-pension legisla- 
tion. In other words, it was accepted that the principal problem in 
the care of these families is providing the financial support which in 
the absence of the normal wage-earner is necessary. While they often 
present many health and personality problems and the mother fre- 
quently needs other assistance than financial support, the money for 
these families is the most important service rendered. As supple- 
mentary assistance for a wage-earner is not involved in mothers’ 
aid and the need was not to be merely temporary, the social and 
economic problems which made adequate relief in other types of 
families difficult are not involved in these mothers’ assistance fam- 
ilies. Those who think that men will be made permanent dependents 
(“‘spoiled” is the word commonly used) if relief is given in an amount 
sufficient to make their families comfortable cannot use this argu- 
ment in opposition to adequate mothers’ aid allowances. Children 
are always dependent, and they are “demoralized” by inadequate, 
not by adequate care. 

The first mothers’ aid law was passed in 1911, and ten years later 
forty states had passed some kind of mothers’ assistance laws; twen- 
ty years later the number was forty-five, with only Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina with no legislation of this type." Alabama, 
which had no system of public poor-relief when the depression began, 
enacted in July, 1931, a law authorizing the counties to provide 
funds for the care of dependent children under eighteen years of age 
in their own homes; but as this was not limited to children needing 
long-time care, it was in the nature of a poor-relief statute rather 
than mothers’ aid legislation. 

Social workers have generally agreed that the dependent children 
for whom care with their mothers should be provided assuming al- 
ways the reasonable competence of the mothers to perform the duties 
of housekeeper and mother, are those whose fathers are dead,’ di- 


* Mothers’ Aid, 1931 (Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 220), p. 2. 


2 Some statutes include widowers in the benefits, but the problem of providing home 
care for motherless children is a very different one. A reasonably competent mother 
left with children can manage the home problems with occasional assistance from the 
social worker administering the fund, but this is not the situation with a father. He is 
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vorced, or have deserted them; who are not married to their mothers; 
who are in prison; or who are, because of physical or mental disease, 
unable to support them. 

Twenty states have included in their legislation all the foregoing 
types of what might be called approved mothers’ aid families. All 
the laws include the widowed mother left without resources for the 
support of her children and unable to earn enough to pay for their 
support or provide proper supervision for them if she became a wage- 
earner. Many, perhaps most, legislators knew personally such wom- 
en, and the popular demand for mothers’ assistance legislation was 
to meet their needs. Social workers have been generally responsible 
for widening the scope of laws to include other children also in need 
of long-time care because the normal wage-earner, the husband or 
father, could not for one reason or another be counted on to support 
his wife and children. But even in jurisdictions where the law in- 
cludes most of such groups, it is the widow who usually receives 
mothers’ aid allowances.3 

Most of the mothers’ assistance laws were passed when it was 
generally accepted that the smallest local unit of government should 
pay for all the social services, including education and health as well 
as relief, probation, etc., and should decide for itself what form of re- 
lief should be adopted. Since that time the necessity for a larger tax- 
ing unit has been demonstrated and state equalization funds for edu- 
cation have been provided in state after state. The old-age-pension 
laws which have been enacted in recent years and which give to the 


traditionally the wage-earner, not the homemaker. His children need money not so 
much as care. While experiments in providing housekeepers for such families have been 
made, even when a competent housekeeper is secured, much more supervision of such 
households is usually required than of a mothers’ assistance family. 


3 E.g., in New York State the status of the husbands of those to whom mothers’ aid 
was granted in 1933 was as follows: 


RARER eer e ere ert reer tr 19,201 
fT ee neh pete reas Oe ner eee 390 
In State Hospital for the Insane.................. 1,012 
Permanently incapacitated and in hospital......... 132 
PRS Fe CH POISE oo oo kk vc cwonnncenctconns 705 
Has tuberculosis and in sanitarium............... 476 
Has tuberculosis; discharged from hospital......... 142 


There were, also, in New York 866 grants not made to mothers but to second-degree 
relatives (Report of State Supervisor [Child Welfare Board, State Department of Social 
Welfare]). 
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aged the same type of security which mothers’ aid gives to dependent 
children present several interesting contrasts to mothers’ aid legisla- 
tion. In 1933, for example, eleven old-age-pension laws were en- 
acted. All of them are mandatory and nine of them provide for 
some measure of state aid.4 

A state contribution to the cost of mothers’ pensions if skilfully 
administered provides an excellent means of promoting adoption of 
the system by rural counties, of developing some uniformity in local 
administrative standards, which means improving standards for 
many counties, and of providing a larger taxing unit so that some 
equalization in support is possible. A state-aid program, and espe- 
cially a state equalization fund, has, therefore, been advocated by 
those who have studied the development and possible usefulness of 
mothers’ pensions. While seventeen states’ have provided state 
funds for state participation in the mothers’ aid program, state par- 
ticipation may still be said to be experimental in this form of relief. 
The actual aid given has not always kept pace with the legislation 
adopted and the depression has brought new problems. It is the 
latter with which we are especially concerned now. 

In both 1921 and 1931° the Children’s Bureau made a survey by 
means of a questionnaire to state departments or the local agencies 
in charge of the administration of mothers’ aid laws as to the number 
of families and of children under care, the amounts of the grants, 
etc., for each county or local unit. In January, 1934, information was 
asked from state departments which had been able to supply reports 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, October, 1933, pp. 854-55, and Public Welfare News, 
February, 1934. The states providing for some measure of state aid in financing old-age 
pensions in 1933 were Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Other states which have made such provision in 
the old-age-pension laws recently adopted are: California (half and half), Delaware (all 
by the state), Massachusetts (one-third by state and two-thirds by county or town), 


New Jersey (one-fourth by county and three-fourths by the state), New York (half and 
half). 

5 Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

6 Returns from the 1921 questionnaire were very incomplete and were therefore not 
published. Findings of the 1931 survey were published in Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 
220. 
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in 1931 as to the total expenditures for mothers’ aid, the number of 
families and children under care, and the amount expended for this 
form of assistance in each county for December, 1933, and the coun- 
ties which had given up or begun the policy of granting mothers’ pen- 
sions since 1931. Through this survey information as to conditions 
late in 1933 was secured for the following twenty states: Arizona, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. Monthly reports in the Bureau’s registration 
project give information as to grants in 120 urban areas having cities 
of fifty thousand or more population. 

An examination of this material to discover evidence as to the 
adequacy of the grants, in view of the theory as to the function moth- 
ers’ assistance was to perform, reveals that in certain states and 
cities a wholly new standard of relief was set up and has in large 
measure been maintained during the depression. For example, at 
the top of the list in the amount of the average monthly grant per 
mothers’ aid family in June, 1931, and December, 1933, we find the 
following: 


AvERAGE MontHiy GraAnt* 


STATE 1931 1933 
Massachusetts.............. $69.31 $52.89 
Rhode Island.............. 55-09 48.01 
INGW NORE: 36.8 hes bs eee 52.62 42.50 
CONMECHICUE: «oo. 5< ieee see cas 45.91 44.75 


* The 1931 figures are from Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 220. 
The 1933 figures were secured in the survey described above. 


But no other of these twenty states had a state average as high 
as $40 a month. Pennsylvania ($37.45) and Michigan ($37.04) 
were the only other states with an average above $35 a month in 
1931, and in 1933 Pennsylvania had dropped to $34.61 and Michigan 
to $25.40. With ten states having average grants between $25 and 
$35 in 1931 and sixteen below $20, it is clear that so far as state 
averages may be taken as a basis for judgment, in only a relatively 
small number of states was the purpose of this legislation realized 
for the state as a whole. In the states listed below, which are at the 
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bottom of the list, the average monthly grant in 1931 was so low as 
to indicate complete failure of the program. 


EES TREE Fes Oe RCRD LOS Fg $10.06 
EE Ae eT eT eo ee Sat re 10.01 
PINs ic eer: chores) algaleete 7.29 
PREMARIN AS yous sais. 5)5 1dlggs tase io: cava vel remote aeepvae sams 4.33 


Nevertheless, progress was being made toward adequacy in the 
years before the depression, as Table I, giving the average monthly 
grant in twelve states for a sample month in 1921, 1931, and 1933, 


shows. 
TABLE I 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GRANT PER MOTHERS’ AID FAMILY IN 
1921, 1931, AND 1933 IN TWELVE STATES 














AVERAGE MoNnTHLY GRANT PER FAMILY 
STATE 
1921" 1931 1933 
Connecticut. 6.) oe cas ses se en $36.43 $45.91 $44.75 
MRR loy eto ceyi od occa ce tech bcansea wee ee 25.37 26.11 21.38 
TTS TR ae ee ream eared 22.75 26.73 22.04 
IRSRACRUBCHES 6. i nes dee 39.21 69.31 52.89 
BASEN PAI 5 yes ars savers, ee Gegecavel BO 51.43 37-04 25.40 
LCOS 1S ea eer 22.99 29.35 26.37 
New THampehire........5.....5060506 24.00 19.77 28.16 
PER WIRRIIEY 65.50 ooo an 09 sea ona 13.65 30.03 277% 
DEWAN OK hc tivo coke uacescuekes 29.16 52.62 42.50 
Rs eek eee os Ge Saree 15.36 21.68 19.77 
EP UE eee 28.22T 37-45 34.61 
PUAN MINS orate Ci ssn.d racers series 17.78 21.66 25.83 














* Includes administrative costs in some states. 
t For 1922 instead of rg2r. 

The variations in the amount of the grants within a single state are 
sometimes greater than between states, as Table II, summarizing 
the grants on a county basis in a number of states representative of 
the Middle Atlantic and Middle Western sections of the country, 
reveals. It will be noted that in New Jersey, where the whole pro- 
gram has been developed under state direction, the amount of the 
grant is fairly uniform throughout the counties but reflects poor- 
relief rather than mothers’ aid standards.’ In Ohio and Illinois there 


7 A law permitting more adequate grants was passed in 1931, a difficult time to raise 
standards. 
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are a discouraging number of low-standard counties in which it can 
only be said that to date the mothers’ aid program has not been real- 
ized. In the latter state only Cook County (Chicago) has an average 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COUNTIES GIVING AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES RECEIVING SPECIFIED 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GRANTS IN DECEMBER, 1933, IN NINE OF THE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC AND MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 









































AVERAGE MontTHLY GRANT 
ToTaL 
Less $10; Less | $20; Less | $30; Less | $40; Less| $50 or 
STATE than $10 | than $20 |} than $30 | than $40 | than $50 More 
Counties Number of Counties Giving 
Granting Specified Average Monthly Grants 
New York....... WS ciao ants 2 14 18 7 6 
New Jersey...... MM Ge ela eca kde att acy as £7 P| ATER ete rece 
Pennsylvania. ... Dt ccrecctytcdbexe eres 18 33 | Peer ege 
ORIG ooo ae cee 84 35 38 6 3 Ca ears 
Indiana......... 69 3 36 23 ra) ere 2 
Illinois.......... 88 21 55 9 2 Lo ee 
Michigan........ 49 3 30 14 BAD crane cape maary ares 
Wisconsin....... a Bs dior e's 36 23 I ca ee eee 
Minnesota....... 79 I 30 44 3 | Sete 
Families Number of Families Receiving 
Receiving Specified Average Monthly Grants 
New York....... Ce. a re 118 743 | 1,674 | 19,613 | 1,073 
New Jersey...... MAE hes: scs'tabeastrs es GAGE BEIR psec se aPes asec e's 
Pennsylvania. .<:| 7,700) |. 2.00. 6-)e.e sevens 963 | 6,383 | eee 
WORF fase nrecn tes 8,923 | 2,661 | 2,952 | 1,020 roy Oe ree 
Indiana......... 1,332 40 575 445 yee 1 | eee 39 
Illinois.......... 6,406 | 1,552 | 3,027 368 Oe Ge ec OC | eee 
Michigan........ 7,541 275 | 42:360.| S400) 25GG4-[. 2.22. chess cece 
Wisconsin. ...... ri | aed 3,039 | 2,390 166° BYSIO Es 22) <- 
Minnesota....... 3,597 30 | 1,299] 1,038 886 CTT ee 


























grant of between $40 and $50 a month. Southern Illinois is called 
“Lower Egypt” because it, too, is a delta lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Wabash rivers. Here are the principal coal mines of 
Illinois; some industries, especially in the counties near St. Louis; 
and some agriculture. It is a region with a high infant mortality 
rate and a generally low standard of living. The average mothers’ 
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aid grants in these southern counties, including and below Madison 
County, for 1931 and 1933 are as follows: 


County AVERAGE MONTHLY GRANT CouNTY AVERAGE MonTHLY GRANT 

1931 1933 1931 1933 
Madison....... $8.54 $ 8.52 Franklin...... $ 3.37 $ 3.33 
Clinton ........ 9.98 15.51 Hamilton..... 4.85 7.22 
DEAFION «6:0 :6.6 650 4.87 8.42 White........ 12.42 10.56 
i 12.50. | 12.32 Jackson...... 15.48 8.42 
Richland...... 16.36 3-72 Williamson... 4.53 5.28 
Lawrence...... 8.97. 10.13 SHENG. 5 os 5 < s 5.10 None 
= os a 8.47 7.37 Galloway..... None None 
Washington.... 22.73 15.77 Ui 5-41 mes 
Jefferson....... None None Johnson...... 8.77. 14.40 
Wayne ......4.. 9.37. None | 40) a ee None None 
Edward....... 9.15 9.10 Hardin....... 6.52 None 
Wabash....... 12.00 3.90 Alexander.... 6.88 None 
Monroe....... 10.65 12.98 Pulaski....... 6.14 6.06 
Randolph...... 13.00 9.09 Massaic...... T.00 611.08 
sp 9.07 9.09 


Franklin and Williamson counties, with average grants of $3.33 
and $5.28, respectively, in 1933, are coal-mining areas whose bloody 
struggles have been the cause of much publicity but little concern as 
to how intolerable conditions might be remedied. While the Illinois 
state equalization fund is now $500,000 per annum, it is quite inade- 
quate to lift the level of care in these counties.* In this respect there 
is a great contrast with Pennsylvania. When Children’s Bureau in- 
vestigators visited the latter state in connection with its survey of 
coal-mining communities in the spring of 1931 for the President’s 
Unemployment Committee, they found the mothers’ pension grants 
averaging more than $30 per month in the counties visited, while the 
local poor-relief grants were from $1.50 to $16.00 a month. Most 
social workers in Chicago know widows of miners who had been killed 
in mine accidents or in the struggles which have from time to time 
taken place in these counties, or had died from natural causes, who 
came from this region to Chicago in order to get a mothers’ pension 
for the care of their children. They refused to return to their home 

8 In a number of states the state fund is too small to be of real assistance; in others it 


is considerable. In the following the relative position of Illinois in the amount of the 
state mothers’ aid funds per ten thousand population is shown: 


eo $2,064 Connecticut............ $1,304 
Fennsylvania........ 2,136 Illinois..... vein starele sie piviac 655 
Massachusetts. ...... 2,000 North Carolina.......... 150 


ES oc s.-0 seaea xeas 103 


aine 2,000 
Rhode Island........ 1,818 _ ee 103 
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counties when told this was the necessary legal procedure, because 
they said their children would starve if they did. They stayed and 
were helped by neighbors and sometimes by private charity until 
they had been in Cook County long enough to be eligible for a pen- 
sion. Chicago would pay to an adequate state equalization fund more 
than it would receive back from the state, but it pays now in other 
much less desirable ways from the standpoint of the county as well 
as the families assisted. 

In Ohio there are also widely varying standards. Ohio social work- 
ers speak of the hilly counties along the Ohio rivers where, as in 
“Lower Egypt” in Illinois, there is much poverty and poor standards 
of social work as “poor hill-river counties.” Mothers’ assistance 
standards in these counties and in Cleveland and Cincinnati are 
wholly different. The average grant per family for the sample month 
in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) was $48.69 in 1931 and $45.34 in 
1933. Unlike Chicago, Cleveland showed an increase in the total 
appropriation and the families under care—in the latter, from 903 
families in 1931 to 1,066 in 1933. Chicago, on the other hand, has 
had a hand-to-mouth existence because of the tax situation with, 
from time to time, no funds at all for all public employees as well as 
for mothers’ aid. It has maintained its standard of adequacy by 
steadily reducing the numbers under care since 1932. Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) has increased the number of families under care 
from 451 in 1931 to 487 in 1933, and at the same time raised the aver- 
age annual grant from $46.27 to $47.02 during that period. But by 
the side of these counties Ohio must consider what happens to the 
children in Jackson County, where the average monthly grant was 
raised from $1.75 in 1931 to $2.63 in 1933. Jackson County is a 
mining and “hill” county. This county makes no provision for the 
care of dependent children either through a county children’s home 
or through a county child-welfare board, as is permissible under the 
law. Meigs is a “Hill River’ county where the average monthly 
mothers’ aid grant in 1931 was $4.51 and in 1933 was $4.12. Vinton 
is a mining county. Such profits as there are in mining do not stay 
in Vinton County. The Department of Public Welfare reports it 
has the lowest tax duplicate of any county in the state. It un- 
doubtedly requires real sacrifice for Vinton to give its widowed de- 
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pendent mothers an average of $3.80 (1931 and 1933 average grants) 
for the care of their children for a month. Warren is an agricultural 
county which ought to be able to appropriate more than $3.85 (1933 
grant) per family per month. In 1931 the average grant was $4.44. 

These counties are not isolated examples. In 35 out of the 84 Ohio 
counties giving mothers’ assistance allowances in 1933, the average 
monthly grant was less than $10 and in 38 between $10 and $20; in 
only 5 counties—Franklin (Columbus), Mahoning (Youngstown), 
and Montgomery (Dayton), in addition to Cuyahoga and Hamilton 
—is the grant above $30. Table II shows a considerable proportion 
of the total number of families cared for; 2,290 out of a total of 8,923 
were in these 5 counties reporting the highest average grant, but 
there were 5,613 families in the counties in which the average grant 
was less than $20. 

The problem in Ohio has been complicated by the large number of 
county orphanages. As in Indiana and Connecticut, county orphan- 
ages have been the popular method of child care in Ohio, where some 
fifty-nine county children’s homes are now functioning. More ex- 
pensive than mothers’ pensions, less desirable than foster-home care, 
and wholly unnecessary in certain of the counties, once established 
they are very difficult to discontinue. ‘Vested interests” are not 
unknown in the social welfare field. 

The depression has brought home to many people in Ohio the need 
of a state mothers’ assistance fund. Under the leadership of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Children’s Division of the Ohio Welfare 
Conference an effort is being made by judges who administer the 
mothers’ pension funds in Ohio and by social workers to get a bill 
through the special session of the Legislature (1934) which will es- 
tablish a state equalization fund for mothers’ aid. Such a fund, if 
the State Department is allowed discretion in its administration, 
can be made the means of salvaging this form of relief for children 
in the rural counties of the state. 

In New York State the general level of the grant is higher than in 
the Middle Western states.? In only 2 out of the 47 New York coun- 
ties granting mothers’ assistance and for 118 out of 23,221 families re- 


9 Grants are higher in Massachusetts than in New York, but final figures are not 
available by towns. 
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ceiving such assistance in 1933 was the average grant less than $20 
per month. The 6 counties in which the grants were $50 or more in 
1933 were Dutchess ($53.57), Erie ($52.94), Montgomery ($56.03), 
Onondaga ($51.99), Schenectady ($69.50), and Westchester ($57.07), 
and the 7 in which the average was between $40 and $50 were Che- 
mung ($46.94), Cortland ($43.11), Nassau ($45.27), New York City 
($43.27), Niagara ($46.03), Oneida ($40.10), and Tompkins ($41.92). 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GRANT PER FAMILY FOR MOTHERS’ AID AND GENERAL 
PUBLIC RELIEF IN TWENTY STATES IN 1933 


























State _—- Relieft State — Relieff 
741075) 1 en ee eae $16.46 | $13.88 | New Hampshire..... $28.16 | $15.73 
Connecticut.......... 44.75 | 24.70 || New Jersey......... 27.71 | 23.78 
Delaware............ 23.00 | 26.64 || New York.......... 42.50 | 37.16 
BGWGArs cc's 06s.0's 5.018 9.76 | 11.92 | North Carolina...... 15.07 8.75 
LO ee ee as.g8' | 20:8¢ 1] OMe... vecss nee. 19.77 | 17.91 
131007) ee rr 22.04.) 15.47 | Oregon... <2... 205.; 19.80 | 14.34 
ERIN econ oo cn: 9 wee 31.36 | 27.36 || Pennsylvania........ 34.61 | 21.33 
Massachusetts........ 52.89 | 31.221] Rhode Island....... 48.01 | 26.78 
Michigan............ 25.40 | 23.72 || Vermont............ 18.92 | 21.52 
Minnesota........... 26.37 | 20.84 | Wisconsin.......... 25.83 | 23.70 

| 





* Figures are for December, 1933. 
¢ October figures are used because it was the last month before the C.W.A. and C.W.S. work opportu 
nities were provided (see Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, November 1-30 


1933, P- 5). 
t Estimated by the State Department of Public Welfare. 


The average monthly grant of all those last mentioned was $50 or 
more per family in 1931 except in Cortland and Tompkins counties. 

Comparison with relief figures is necessary for a judgment as to 
how far mothers’ aid is meeting the need for which it was created. 
In many rural sections especially, relief standards have been raised 
since federal funds became available, so comparison now is more 
favorable to relief than in normal years. In Table III the average 
mothers’ assistance grants per family in December, 1933, are com- 
pared with average relief per family in October, 1933. According to 
this table, in all these twenty states, except Delaware, Florida, Illi- 
nois, and Vermont, the average mothers’ aid grant for the state as a 
whole was larger than the average relief grant. 

Monthly reports to the Bureau from the social registration proj- 
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ects make possible comparison of forty-one larger urban counties or 
other local units in eight states (Table IV). 

In all these forty-one cities or counties, except Akron (Ohio), Fort 
Wayne (Ind.), Flint and Grand Rapids (Mich.), and Madison (Wis.), 
as Table IV shows, the average mothers’ aid grant in October, 1933, 
was larger than the relief grant for the same month and year and in 
most of them the difference was substantial. In New Rochelle and 
Syracuse (N.Y.); Allentown, Altoona, Erie, and Wilkes Barre (Pa.); 
Indianapolis (Ind.); and Kenosha (Wis.) the average monthly moth- 
ers’ aid grant was more than $20 higher than the relief grant. 

Reference to 1933 mothers’ aid standards has been made from 
time to time in this discussion. In concluding, a somewhat more de- 
tailed discussion of the effect of the depression on this form of relief 
is necessary. In the first place, its relative importance in the whole 
relief picture has greatly changed. Although reports to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from 120 cities and urban areas of 50,000 or more 
population showed a definitely upward trend, both in number of 
families assisted and in the total appropriation from 1929 to 1933, 
the percentage of the total amount expended for public relief which 
went to mothers’ aid changed from 50 per cent in 1929 to 5 per cent 
in 1933. This reflects the tremendous increase in unemployment re- 
lief, for by 1932 the monthly expenditure for mothers’ aid in these 
cities had increased 47 per cent above the 1929 level. 

It was to be expected that the numbers eligible for mothers’ aid 
would increase as the resources of widows dwindled, for many who 
except for the depression would have been able, by their own labor, 
or with funds left by their husbands, or with the assistance of rela- 
tives, to care adequately for their children, have become dependent 
on mothers’ aid as banks, insurance companies, and business invest- 
ments have failed them and work opportunities have disappeared. 
There was, then, this new emergency need which led to the increase 
in mothers’ aid appropriations. But, unfortunately, in many local- 
ities the increase was neither adequate nor long continued. During 
the summer of 1932 the uncertainty as to the availability of relief 
funds caused a curtailment of expenditures for mothers’ aid in some 
areas. The number of families assisted in 1932 increased, except for 
a brief period in the summer months, but the average grant was less 











TABLE IV 

AVERAGE MONTHLY GRANT PER FAMILY FOR MOTHERS’ AID AND 
GENERAL PUBLIC RELIEF IN FORTY-ONE URBAN AREAS 

IN EIGHT STATES IN OCTOBER, 1933 














State and Urban Area Mothers’ Aid Relief 
New York: 
PMMNREN Seep stod ols kos ose cu tirn wshece naar eave ee $38.24 $26.57 
ORs isc 0 35.0 0:0 osha ap Dene ae 50.75 34-77 
ew ROCHE... 2. cc cies cee rseces 62.61 33.50 
ROWE POMBE S.0.tve bo. sos. cis te ve shure efere bus 43.81 39.29 
Diagera Walle... 0s ee ee chee eee 48.03 29.18 
NNOGCHONUGRE oie sho 3. Was ax Caeiireou wee 39.00 28.78 
PRIRAGHEE Sei eStats siamee ne abiels eeloee 54.03 31.16 
IGNORE rar cichieg e eae bine Haare ¢ wt ee we ee 41.37 26.43 
MGMMCES beanie eves eee es 54.95 46.29 
New Jersey: 
CE: ang ae cer ae 29.15 19.38 
LC a aerate erate ee ree 42-15 22.02 
Pennsylvania: 
ROO ee ewes Go db. ace sists we ee is 41.19 16.35 
MOS ee orice co sve p46 uw oes 34.71 11.76 
BCC IND 5525.6, 50 sors 0 50-0 chee eather ae- a 39-91 22.16 
MOEN OM Poe ororacce.s. icele ee i rerele eee 38.90 20.17 
IONE eters isis, cite shy cciierean eee NG 38.93 16.04 
DOU 560550 2 5s 4) wins oe Satin as 34.26 20.04 
IEPA seo eds 2c cis ene dae e sens 37.10 18.01 
RCHEEEE orate o ca loiars Hee gibin wate Nae ees 35-49 16.06 
SIS OTT eee le ee Mpa 36.52 21.83 
Wiles: Barre... 2. cesses neers 35-95 15.23 
Ohio: 
PON Bes Is 5 rs Rs oa Ea 22.15 22.70 
MIC COIANG: 6 oo cS. ba t5 200s we ewes 44.35 25.78 
ION ee eaieials code hehehe wn won siecle 35.60 17.48 
BORG ecco dos is: a din ccc aten craters copes 20.50 17.51 
PEO ences oi ee oan Se 4d ewes 25.75 14.75 
MRQUMGHIOWIE, ©. cc esitpe sc cieciersiacees 36.20 21.20 
Indiana: 
EP UANAUUNEE 2.54 Wie .e nb 9.2 aarouareceaieen 20.39 14.52 
PORE WONG 5 occ cba mons wae sewetnes 17.71 21.20 
MN GIBHADOURS 5.6 2c 5 care coe babe wees 57.41 13.96 
BOUtRPCHO 6 oiccectkeesus se ce nen 27.52 14.79 
MGR INURE... 6. 6 wuc:5e s nase cc eentane 22.36 8.93 
Illinois: 
RNR ooo e oi. oom os c/v io x «anos ae oie 50.98 36.88 
SICPUCIOE. sais cx vn Ste cue vi cleeeads 16.60 11.17 
Michigan: 
LEU OIC GR aA aE et ae ee 37.26 28.27 
RIMNOEN Soria ee ho oo Sas See ae esos 19.28 25.11 
Grane Rapids: . 2 oc... de ce dese 26.09 26.16 
Wisconsin: 
MRO R Ra ne Ghee Cw any Ova He 44.79 22.07 
PUIG NE 56,2. 6g. eae rene osu 2 pal AX OY 28.45 29.91 
WINING Soin. oie carne pees oo ssiers 40.34 23.06 
REO goers chernclan dese nese veers ae 22.23 19.79 
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than in 1931, although more than in either 1929 or 1930. Since the 
summer of 1932 the number of families aided in these urban areas 
has remained almost unchanged, but the monthly grant per family 
in 1933 was less than in 1929. In 17 urban areas from which the 


TABLE V 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR MOTHERS’ AID AND MONTHLY AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES AIDED FROM 1929 TO 1933 IN CITIES 
WHICH EXPENDED $500,000 OR MORE IN 1933 








City 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 





Monthly Average Number of Families 





New York......... II,Q2I 12,792 14,652 16,633 17,928 
CBICAGO ose ee 03 1,676 1,606 1,875 1,909 1,478 
Los Angeles....... 1,126 1,139 1,278 1,622 2,359 
Philadelphia....... 1,171 1,242 1,385 1,589 1,529 
oo 65 cies oS 1,487 1,687 2,077 2,419 2,525 
Pittsburgh......... 851 831 962 1,136 1,366 
Cleveland......... 797 841 926 1,011 1,039 
MBB UO 5 is 5: scescofein si 848 878 950 1,099 E5377 
Milwaukee........ 789 820 1,116 E270 1,324 





Annual Expenditures 





New York......... $6,478,263) $7,119,795| $9,382. 262/$10,476, 588) $9,593, 202 
CHICAGO. 655s. 25-s50" 1,063,396] 1,005,063) 1,167,810] 1,171,956 908,940 
Los Angeles....... 336, 801 329,370 387,541 495 , 630 €46, 211 
Philadelphia....... 564,439 575,881 622,980 703, 250 644,640 
Detroit pias cic: emp a 1,062,971] 1,203,073] 1,417,317| 1,434,300] 1,182,367 
Pittsburgh......... 396,973] 379,574} 432,438} 504,301 615,438 
Cleveland......... 406,725 497,062 545,262 560,222 554,707 
eee 709,435, 741,702} 832,557] 933,712 1,007,755 
Milwaukee........ 327,000 391,048 592,115 693,551 673,333 




















Children’s Bureau received reports, the number of mothers’ aid 
allowances granted increased, as Chart I shows, from 1929 through 
1931, wnile the cancellations decreased. In 1932 and 1933 the num- 
ber granted decreased while the number of cancellations increased 
sharply.” 


10 A table showing the number of allowances granted and canceled during 1932 and 
1933 in these and other areas included in the social-statistics project is shown in the 
June, 1934, issue of the Children’s Bureau Monthly Bulletin on Social Statistics. Details 
covering the period from 1929 to 1933 will be presented in the five-year summaries of 
social-statistics reports soon to be published by the Children’s Bureau. 
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Special interest attaches to the methods worked out in the largest 
cities to meet new social conditions. Table V gives the facts for 
each city or urban area (usually a county) which in 1933 expended 
more than $500,000 for mothers’ aid. These nine large cities ex- 

CHART I 


NuMBER OF MotHeErs’ Aip ALLOWANCES GRANTED IN 17 URBAN AREAS 
AS COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER CANCELED, 1929-33. 











Ail (in +h, A ) 
° ' 2 3 
T < " T T T r T 1 
1929 
Granted ....... 
Canceled... .... ZZ LAL ALLL LLL 
1930 
Granted....... 
Canceled...... LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL 
1931 
Grantea....... ee 
Canceled....... CKKLLLLLLLL LALA 
1932 
Granted........ 
Canceled. ...... LLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
1933 
Granted........ ee 
Canceled. ...... 











pended approximately 68 per cent of the total expenditures for 
mothers’ aid of the 120 cities reporting to the Children’s Bureau 
in 1933. Oaly three of these cities—-Boston, Pittsburgh, and Los 
Angeles—have steadily increased expendi/ures; all the others in- 
creased between 1929 and 1932 and suffered a reduction in 1933. 
In these nine cities the percentage change in amount expended and 
families aided between 1929 and 1933 was as follows: 


Percentage Change in Percentage Change in 


City Amount Expended Families Aided 
CWO oc 6.59 se oe Soe oer + 48 + 50 
CCAR on eerececvens oe eee vos — 15 — 12 
Le le rn a + 92 +110 
Philadelphia.................... + 14 + 31 
CCR. hs So acct vides Weve wal aloha ole + 11 + 70 
NE NIE c's oes 3 6 So ROR RAIS + 55 + 61 
CU GIG TT SAS epee iee ania roe + 19 + 30 
NBS oso ceevs vc tne + eae wes + 55 + 62 
MEIWAUECE. oc... scene enccenas +106 + 68 


In Philadelphia and Detroit there was, obviously, a greatly re- 
duced standard of care. In the others the pre-depression level, in 
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view of reduced cost of living, was maintained. The great increase in 
Milwaukee began in 1931, was continued in 1932, but was slightly 
reduced in 1933. In Los Angeles, where the depression reached its 
peak later than in the East and the Middle West, the great increase 
came in 1933. The two large Pennsylvania cities moved in opposite 
directions between 1932 and 1933. Pittsburgh increased its expendi- 
tures for mothers’ aid by 20 per cent and Philadelphia made a reduc- 
tion of 8.3 per cent, undoubtedly owing to the change in distribution 
of state funds. Chicago is the only one of these cities which has dis- 
continued allowances to any considerable number of families. That 
this decrease, in view of curtailed appropriation, was in accordance 
with sound social policy has already been indicated. 

Some local administering agencies, in order to limit the intake to a 
number which can be cared for with reasonable adequacy, have set 
up rules to exclude certain classes during the emergency period. 
Many exclude women with only one dependent child; others exclude 
certain groups of the disabled, such as the tuberculous—especially 
those who, if kept with their families, may expose others to the dis- 
ease; and some have even drawn racial lines. As a result, large num- 
bers of eligible families are not receiving mothers’ aid. It is probably 
safe to say that at least 75 per cent more than are now in receipt of 
assistance are eligible and in need. 

The outlook for this group of dependent children is particularly 
discouraging where this form of aid has been discontinued entirely. 
Reports to the Children’s Bureau show that in 12 states, 90 counties 
which were granting this form of aid to 3,794 families and 10,602 
children in 1931 discontinued mothers’ aid in 1933. These counties 
were scattered from New York to Oregon, with the largest number 
in Michigan, as Table VI shows. 

In this connection it is encouraging to note that in g of the 20 
states from which reports were obtained for 1933, 21 counties paid 
grants in December that year which were not doing so in June, 1931. 
These counties were in the following states: Florida, 6; Illinois, 3; 
Indiana, 2; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; New York, 1; North Caro- 
lina, 4; Oregon, 1; and Pennsylvania, 2. 

On the whole, then, it can be said that in spite of the depression, 
the principle of mothers’ aid has been continued by states and local 
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communities. It is important that the case loads of the state emer- 
gency relief be analyzed and that permanent plans be made for all 
those for whom employment is not to be sought; i.e., the aged, the 
widows with children, and the physically incapacitated. Reports re- 
ceived from Louisiana show that of 56,610 families on relief in De- 
cember, 1933, 1,180 appeared, on the basis of the relief records, to be 
eligible for mothers’ aid under the Louisiana law, although the policy 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN REPORTED RECEIVING MOTHERS’ AID 
IN JUNE, 1931, IN COUNTIES CANCELING ALL GRANTS 
IN DECEMBER, 1933 














Number of Number of Eligible Children 
Counties Can- | Families Aided, | in Families Aid- 
States : 

celing All June 30, 1931, | ed June 30, 1931, 

Grants in These Counties} in These Counties 
PROLGRY G 282), So ck i aye Gaines ound go 3,794 10,602 
MCRAE 5 Fad oie chee eweink 33 1,616 45333 
North Carolina) 2.2 ...6.6 26 cscceoe 13 51 169 
NIEQONBIEN oocore og os. 0-, 0.4 a tin sens 8 467 1,244 
UR OUP RES 2) SS aio Scalix Rts ear 7 358 1,038 
TERA 6: aya o5: 00.5.9! esas 0 ee 5 7 174 553 
ME ee nc wok ee otis 5 94 248 
Pennsylvania. oc. cee secs ces 4 590 1,894 
De Pee ieee is loco MONK Sek 4 381 944 
INO OMG io6sd discs e050 Saw ige wee 3 42 121 
No ie sas tes Ses Bates nce ees 3 5 2 
COT a ile eel ca ag aU 2 10 22 
PSPS Peek Se aes LC ite I 8 24 














of the state relief administration was not to assume the care of fami- 
lies generally accepted as the responsibility of the community." A re- 
port on mothers’ pensions in Florida* shows a larger percentage of 
mothers’ aid families on emergency relief. Out of 100,000 families 
who were on the emergency relief rolls as of January 1, 1934, 5,914 
(2,714 white and 3,200 colored) “‘were of the same general types as 
families eligible for mothers’ pensions, that is, the father was dead, 
disabled, deserting, or otherwise absent from the home.’"* On that 


1 Report of the Executive Secretary of the Family Service Society. 


2 Prepared by Emma O. Lundberg for the Florida Social Welfare Program of the 
State Board of Public Welfare. 


13 [bid., p. 27. 
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same date there were 2,564 families in the state receiving mothers’ 
pensions in Florida. In these 5,914 families on relief rolls there were 
12,788 children under 16 years of age, of whom 5,958 were white and 
6,830 colored.4 From the information available from these two 
states it is, of course, not possible to make any estimate of the total 
number of children who are being cared for on an emergency basis 
for whom long-time care ought to be planned, but undoubtedly the 
number is very large. These children are now suffering from uncer- 
tainty as to their future when social planning along lines accepted 
as sound for twenty years would give them the security which chil- 
dren need. They are a more handicapped group of children than 
those whose fathers are alive although they may have been unem- 
ployed for some time, and long-time planning for them is especially 
needed. 

It is not to be expected that mothers’ aid will be provided for all 
these children from local funds. The adoption by the states of the 
policy of providing state equalization funds and making the mothers’ 
aid laws mandatory is also to be recommended as just to both the local 
taxing units and the mothers’ aid families and, if well administered 
by the State Departments of Welfare, as a basis for standardizing 
investigations and other procedures. If a policy of federal grants- 
in-aid is to be adopted, it can be more easily undertaken in connec- 
tion with mothers’ aid than with any other child-caring program, 
because it is already a tax-supported program in forty-five states 
and in most places administration is also limited to public agencies. 
Like the state fund in relation to the counties, a federal fund would 
be an instrument for improving standards in backward states and 
would tend to equalize the costs. As in the case of old-age pensions, 
because long-time care must be provided on a secure and adequate 
basis, federal aid for these pension systems seems justified. 


GRACE ABBOTT 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BuREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


% Ibid., p. 28. 
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SOME WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PROBLEMS 
OF PERSONS ON WORK RELIEF 


RAND RAPIDS, Michigan, has been heralded as a signifi- 
cant example of the contribution which an American city 
can make by furnishing work relief during the current de- 

pression. The outstanding features of the plan were set forth in an 
article published in the American Magazine in January, 1932. The 
title of the article was “A City Where Every Man Has a Job,” and 
the subtitle indicated that Grand Rapids had proved that any kind 
of work was better than charity. The article outlined the types of 
work which were furnished and pointed out the desirable conse- 
quence which followed a program of employment rather than the 
use of extensive charitable relief. 

The people of Grand Rapids must have been severely disappointed 
when the Supreme Court of the state of Michigan handed down a de- 
cision under the Workmen’s Compensation Law on August 29, 1933, 
in which it held that the plan used in Grand Rapids was only another 
form of charity and that such work did not constitute employment. 
The majority of the Court in a brief opinion said, “Citizens needing 
public aid are, in a sense, wards of the municipality required to sup- 
port them, and if the able among them are set at work at common 
and unremunerative public tasks, there does not arise the contract of 
hire or the relation of employer and employee, but only a helping 
hand in behalf of public charity involved and extended.’ The 
Court, quoting from Corpus Juris, announced, “Municipalities 
called upon to support paupers have a right to their services and 
earnings to aid in the support.’” The section cited is the one on the 
treatment of “Paupers” and not in the section on “Master and 
Servant.” 

As will be explained below, the Michigan Court has recently de- 
cided that persons employed on work relief by road commissions are 
entitled to compensation. But the rulings in the Grand Rapids case 

1 Vaivida v. City of Grand Rapids, 264 Michigan Reports 204; 249 North Western 
Reporter 826 (1933). 

2 48 Corpus Juris 543. 
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are diametrically opposed to the sentiments which inspired the or- 
ganization of the work-relief program of the city of Grand Rapids. 
The supposed benefits of employment rather than of charity are not 
accepted by the court. The Michigan decision is one of the most in- 
teresting, since it brings the judicial view of public poor relief into 
sharp contrast with the purposes of work relief. 

Courts in other states have considered the question of the work- 
men’s compensation status of persons on made work. In some cases 
such persons were held to be employees, while in others they were 
regarded merely as recipients of charity. In addition to this aspect 
of the problem, several other questions have been raised relating to 
the compensation status of persons on various federal projects. 

It is desirable to note that several forms of work relief, made work, 
and earned relief have been attempted. In some instances the fact 
that it is made work is much more obvious than in other cases. It 
should also be noted that some of this work is provided directly or 
indirectly by private agencies, while other projects are undertaken 
by the state or local authorities and recently by the federal gov- 
ernment through its PWA, CCC, and CWA activities. Work relief 
is regarded as superior to direct relief, because the workers may re- 
tain their self-respect, inasmuch as such workers are earning their 
support. If the courts and the laws are in accordance with the Michi- 
gan case already cited, is it not possible that one of the major bene- 
fits of work relief will be destroyed? Harry L. Hopkins, director of 
the FERA, has said that CWA workers “were given employment not 
as relief workers, but with the status of men employed in real work, 
and paid ‘wages,’ not relief!’ In order to make such work “real” 
work, he recognized the necessity of arranging to pay compensation 
for their disabilities. A study of the workmen’s compensation status 
of some of the major groups on made work will help to determine 
whether their status is such as will secure the results of normal em- 
ployment. 

Workmen’s compensation laws have been enacted to make indus- 
try responsible for the human losses due to industrial accidents. 
While the scope of workmen’s compensation laws is expanding, there 
are still several groups of workers in the various states that do not re- 


3 Quoted by Senator Hayden, Congressional Record, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2162. 
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ceive the benefits of these laws. It is also to be noted that the com- 
pensation laws have been enacted by the states and are far from 
uniform in their provisions.‘ 

When compensation laws were first enacted, it was claimed that 
the worker would receive payment for his injuries and thus reduce 
the demands made upon public and private charities. A most signifi- 
cant example of this fact was revealed by an investigation made in 
1915. Here a comparison was made of the dependence of victims of 
industrial accidents who were receiving charity in Pennsylvania, a 
state without a compensation law at the time, and in Ohio, a state 
which had enacted a compensation law. It was found that about 25 
per cent of the dependents in Pennsylvania received charitable aid, 
while only 2 per cent of the dependents in Ohio received such aid.‘ 

The courts also have recognized the fact that compensation is the 
human and dignified way to care for the victims of industrial acci- 
dents and that it is to be distinguished from charitable relief. In 
1915 the Ohio Supreme Court maintained in a compensation case 
that “never so far as we are aware, has it been contended that in- 
jured employees and their dependents were not entitled to compensa- 
tion as a matter of right.’”’ Continuing, the Court said, “The right to 
be compensated for an injury has no element of bounty or charity 
about it.”® 

The practical question, then, for our consideration is: Have the 
statutes and courts in their interpretation of the statutes given the 
persons on work relief a compensation status which enables them to 
assume that they are normal employees, or has a situation developed 
in which the compensation status of persons on work relief is mate- 
rially different from that of normal employees? If the latter proves 
to be the case, are we not losing a good deal of the benefits which are 
claimed for the various programs of work relief? 

No complete statistics are available as to the number of accidents 
sustained by persons on made work. However, the accidents occur- 

4 All but four southern states have enacted compensation laws in the United States. 

5 John B. Andrews, ‘‘The Protection of Family Life through Accident Prevention 
and Compensation,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CXXI (September, 1925), 1-7. 

6 State ex rel. Munding v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, 111 North Eastern Reporter 
299, at p. 304; 92 Ohio State Reports 434, at p. 453 (1915). 
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ring to CWA workers are reported to the United States Compensa- 
tion Commission. When the matter of continuance of compensation 
to CWA workers was before the United States Senate on February 7, 
1934, it was stated that during the two and one-half months of the 
CWA, the Employees’ Compensation Commission had received re- 
ports of 142 fatal accidents and that 14,219 accidents had been re- 
ported, of which 5,268 involved claims for compensation.? Because 
of the lack of training and the poor physical condition of persons on 
work relief, which prevails in many cases, it is probable that work- 
relief projects have high accident rates. 

In considering the problem from the standpoint of the private in- 
dividual or agency, two aspects require attention. First, What is the 
compensation status of an employee working for a private citizen 
about his home? and, second, What is the compensation liability of 
private relief agencies which undertake to provide work relief rather 
than direct relief? The compensation liability of private household- 
ers in connection with the employment of persons about their home 
has been raised in connection with various ‘‘odd-job campaigns,” 
which have been undertaken in some cities. Some householders have 
refused to give employment largely because they feared that they 
might be held liable for extensive compensation payments in case 
of injury to the workers thus employed. In the main, however, such 
persons are not covered by compensation laws, and in most states 
house owners are not liable under the compensation law for work 
performed in this way. This is true because most laws apply to busi- 
ness and industry only. As Schneider says, ‘The phrase ‘regularly 
employed in the employer’s business’ and the phrase, ‘usual business 
of the employer’ appear in connection with slightly varying phrase- 
ology in the compensation acts of many states.’’® This is as it should 
be, for the private house owner could not afford to carry compensa- 
tion insurance because of the relatively high minimum premium and 
because the work is generally of a non-hazardous nature. The com- 
mittees in charge of odd-job campaigns would do well to inform the 
citizens of the restrictions on the application of the compensation 
laws in particular cities where such campaigns are undertaken. 

7 Congressional Record, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2161. 


8 William B. Schneider, The Law of Workmen’s Compensation (St. Louis: Thomas 
Publishing Company, 1932, 2d ed.) I, 234. 
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The compensation laws of the different states vary a great deal as 
to whether purely charitable agencies are included within the scope 
of the law. Some laws contain the phrase that they do not apply to 
employment not performed for “profit or gain.” Other states do not 
have such provisions in their laws, and persons on work relief fur- 
nished by private agencies are protected by compensation laws. 
Such organizations are liable under the New York law. This was de- 
cided in a case in which a man had worked as a cook, but when he 
became unemployed he had sought aid in a Salvation Army “home.” 
Here he was put to work serving meals and was told he could con- 
tinue his work for his board, room, and three dollars a week. When 
he was injured the Court held that he was entitled to compensation 
for his injury because it was the same type of work he had done be- 
fore he had sought assistance from the Salvation Army and because 
he was under the direction of the organization. The fact that the 
employee received three dollars a week was not a determining con- 
sideration.? 

The Supreme Court of the state of Washington has taken the op- 
posite view of the matter. Relief in the state of Washington was be- 
ing handled through the Red Cross, which had collected money and 
which had assigned men to counties and cities to work under the 
supervision of the public bodies. The Red Cross gave the workers 
supplies valued at $2.50 for each day’s work. The Court heid that 
the workers were employees neither of the county nor of the Red 
Cross, and that neither agency was required to pay the premium to 
the State Insurance Fund. The New York decision and the Wash- 
ington decision stand in contrast to each other as to the application 
of the law to private agencies. Of course, there was a greater degree 
of supervision in the New York case. The differences in the findings 
are, no doubt, in part due to the different wording of the respective 
statutes rather than entirely to the different attitude of the courts. 
However, the Washington Court was divided on the question. One 
judge in dissenting said, ‘““The welfare of the state depends upon its 
industries and even more upon the welfare of its wage-earners.”’*° 


9 Hall v. Salvation Army, 261 New York Reports 110; 174 North Eastern Reporter 
691 (1933). 

10 Thurston County Chapter, American National Red Cross v. Department of Labor 
and Industries of Washington, 166 Washington 488; 7 Pacific Reporter (2d) 577 (Febru- 
ary I, 1932). 
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It would appear that there is no uniform policy relating to persons 
on work relief furnished by private agencies. Where state laws make 
such agencies liable, they should protect themselves by carrying in- 
surance. 

Persons employed by cities, counties, or the state on made work 
projects face two difficulties in securing compensations for the in- 
juries. In the first place, state and municipal employees do not have 
the protection of state compensation laws to the same extent as do 
employees in private industry. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported in 1929 that in thirty states and territories public employees 
were reasonably fully covered; in fourteen other states the inclusion 
was only partial; while in five states they were specifically excluded.” 
In an extensive study of the application of state compensation laws 
to public employees and officers, Professor Edwin O. Stene reports 
that many difficulties are encountered by employees of state and 
local governments in securing compensation. In this respect he 
says, ““There is no doubt that, in the absence of other extensive re- 
lief provisions for public servants, there is need for broadening the 
scope for the workmen’s compensation laws in many states.’’” 

In addition to this fact of limited coverage of the state and local 
public employees, persons employed on made work are frequently 
not protected by compensation insurance, or are even held not to be 
employees. Joanna C. Colcord, after an examination of several cities 
in which work-relief projects were being carried out, reported that at 
least fourteen programs provided for compensations for the workers. 
In some cities the insurance was carried by the agency administering 
the program while in others the responsibility for protecting the 
workers was transferred to the agency furnishing the work. Where 
the city departments furnished the employment, the departments 
usually extended existing insurance to cover the persons on made 
work. In nine cities, Miss Colcord found no compensation insurance 
was available. In five other cities no information was supplied on 
this point." 

11 Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 496 (1929), p. 13. In the compila- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics the territories are referred to as states. 

% Edwin O. Stene, ““The Application of State Workmen’s Compensation Laws to 
Public Employees and Officers,” Minnesota Law Review, XVII (January, 1933), 162. 

13 Joanna C. Colcord, Emergency Work Relief (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932), Pp. 20. 
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President Hoover’s organization on unemployment relief, report- 
ing about the same time on the status of the white-collar unemployed 
on made work, was inclined to believe that a lower percentage of the 
workers were covered by a compensation act. This commission said 
that the majority of the cities reported no workmen’s compensation 
covering employees on made work. The commission found, however, 
that in most cases hospital and medical care was, provided in case of 
injury and in one case that the pay would be continued during dis- 
ability..4 This granting of free medical and hospital service is cer- 
tainly more in the nature of relief than of compensation. 

From these reports it would seem that many of the workers on 
made-work projects are not covered by compensation insurance. In 
addition to this situation some of the state courts have held that per- 
sons on made relief are not employees. The decisions of the Supreme 
Courts of Michigan and Washington have already been noted. In 
Washington the money was furnished by the Red Cross, but the work 
was done for the county. The Court held that neither the Red Cross 
nor the county was an employer within the purview of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.’ The states of Indiana and West Virginia 
have followed the rulings of Michigan and Washington. In Indiana 
an arrangement had been made to permit those who wished to work 
for their relief to do so. In one instance such persons were assigned 
to work on the grounds and buildings at the Ball State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, a public institution. In the course of this work one of the per- 
sons sustained an injury which resulted in his death. In answer to a 
question as to whether he was an employee, the state Supreme Court 
said that “While the deceased was performing the work with the ex- 
pectation of additional aid from the township in the event that neces- 
sity required it, the question of whether he would have been entitled 
to such relief had he applied for it would not have been dependent 
upon his having done the work he was offered to do.” Hence, he was 
not an employee and his widow was denied compensation.” It would 


14 Fred C. Croxton, Second Brief Report on Made Work for White Collar Unemployed 
(President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief [March 10, 1932], p. 6). 

18 Thurston County Chapter, American National Red Cross v. Department of Labor and 
Industries of Washington, 116 Washington 488, 7 Pacific Reporter (2d) 577 (February 1, 
1932). 

6 In re Moore, 187 North Eastern Reporter 219 (October 20, 1933). 
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be difficult to find language more indicative of the fact that persons 
on made work in Indiana were on relief, and were not regular em- 
ployees. 

In the West Virginia case a worker was killed while constructing 
a county road. He had been assigned to the work by the county wel- 
fare board, the agency which was administering relief. Since the 
county authorities constructing the road had the task of supervising 
the work only, and did not employ, discharge, or pay the workers, 
the relationship was held to be one of relief and not of employment. 
The West Virginia Court cites both the Michigan case and the In- 
diana case."7 

In contrast to the foregoing cases are those handed down by the 
Supreme Courts of Nebraska, New York, Louisiana, and Georgia, 
and recently by the Michigan Court. The Nebraska case concerned 
a man injured while working for the city of Lincoln in removing 
snow from the street intersection. The Court noted the fact that the 
city owned a machine for such purpose, but that in order to relieve 
unemployment it was doing the work by hand. Employment was 
limited to one day a week so that work could be given to a larger 
number of men. It was maintained by the attorney for the city that 
the employment was not within the regular business of the city, be- 
cause the custom was to use the machine and that it was not within 
the regular business of the city to do the work by hand. The Court’s 
answer to this was, “Although this argument is ingenious, it is not 
persuasive.” The worker was held to be an employee. Another in- 
teresting aspect of this case was that the injured man had not yet 
reached the place he was to work when he slipped, fell, and sustained 
the injury. The Nebraska courts, however, held that the accident 
arose out of the employment and awarded compensation.” 

In New York State workmen were employed under the emergency 
relief statute which declared that the public health and safety were 
imperiled because certain of the inhabitants were deprived of the 
necessities of life through unemployment occasioned by the eco- 
nomic depression, and that an emergency existed which required 

17 Basham v. County Court, Kanawah County, 171 South Eastern Reporter 893 
(November 28, 1933). 


18 Sentor v. City of Lincoln, 124 Nebraska 403, 246 North Western Reporter 924 
(February 17, 1933). 
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“the furnishing of public aid to individuals.” The act thus appears 
clearly as a relief measure and not one designed to give normal em- 
ployment. Yet the Court did not even consider the question of deny- 
ing compensation to the dependents of a man who died as a result of 
an injury sustained while employed under the terms of the statute. 
The only question involved was the basis upon which the calculation 
of the amount of compensation should be made. The deceased work- 
man had been employed three days a week on the emergency work 
and had not worked regularly for two years prior to his being given 
emergency work. The Court held that the wages for the basis of cal- 
culation compensation should be his earnings for the three days per 
week rather than for a full week’s wage.’® 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Louisiana is in accord 
with the cases just considered. The compensation rights of the per- 
sons employed on work relief in that state are definitely assured, in- 
asmuch as the proclamation of the governor authorizing made work 
required that persons so employed should be given the protection of 
the compensation law. Hence the Court did not question the right 
of the injured worker to compensation. The question to be decided 
was the basis of calculation. As in the New York case the Court held 
that the earnings for short week should be the basis of the award.” 

The state of Georgia has also recognized the obligation of cities to 
pay compensation to employees performing made work. The Court 
of Appeals recognized that, when a city had made appropriations for 
unemployment relief, the compensation law applied to all laborers 
who were permitted to earn relief. This was true because none of the 
money was given without any actual returns to the city. The fact 
that it was essentially relief may be inferred from the arrangements, 
since the persons were paid only fifteen cents an hour for a ten-hour 
day and a five and one-half day week. The Georgia Court also held 
that casual laborers were covered by the law and thus removed a 
means by which persons on made work might frequently be denied 
compensation.” 


19 Barlog v. Board of Water Commissioners, City of Dunkirk, 267 New York Supple- 
ment 822 (November 14, 1933). 

20 Durrett v. Unemployment Relief Committee, 152 Southern Reporter 138 (January 
22, 1934). 

1 City of Waycross v. Hayes, 172 South Eastern Reporter 756 (January 24, 1934). 
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The Supreme Court of Michigan has recently decided that all per- 
sons on made work are not necessarily denied compensation. This 
recent case, however, is not to be taken as a reversal of the decision 
in the Grand Rapids case. This second case involved work which 
was undertaken to prevent the necessity of furnishing direct relief. 
However, several points distinguished this case from the Grand 
Rapids case. One difference was that cash wages rather than script 
were paid. Another distinction was that the work was being done by 
a road commission, a body which had no obligation to provide relief. 
A further modifying characteristic was the fact that the road author- 
ities had the power to supervise the work and discharge the men if 
they proved unsatisfactory.” 

It is apparent that the supreme courts of various states have ar- 
rived at different conclusions concerning the compensation status of 
persons on made work. It is more apparent, however, that the situa- 
tion under which made work is conducted varies a great deal from 
state to state. The courts seem to be following the rules established 
in compensation generally, and if all the elements of normal employ- 
ment are present they are likely to hold that the persons have com- 
pensation rights. Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile the deci- 
sions in West Virginia and Indiana with the recent Michigan deci- 
sion. 

The fact that the Michigan Court could decide that persons on 
made work were under compensation protection in one case and not 
in another case is significant in that it indicates that the arrangement 
for made work may determine whether the persons will receive a 
compensation status. This means that the authorities administer- 
ing relief must perfect an arrangement which will insure a compensa- 
tion status for persons employed by them. Where this can be done 
it will eliminate the need for statutory changes in compensation 
laws to cover all persons on made work. 

The methods of relief used by the federal authorities illustrate a 
variety of conditions relative to the compensation status of the dif- 
ferent groups. Persons employed in the CCC work have the most 
complete coverage. The Act of March 21, 1933, stated that so far as 
applicable the benefits of the compensation law of federal employees 


22 McLaughlin v. Antrim Road Commission, 253 North Western Reporter 221 
(March 6, 1934). 
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should extend to persons given employment under the provision of 
the Act.” It is estimated that this Act brought almost one-third of a 
million workers under the federal law.?4 As will be explained below, 
this is one of the most liberal of the compensation laws in the United 
States. 

Workers employed on PWA projects are to be covered by the laws 
of the states in which the work is performed. All contracts for per- 
forming public works must include a section to the effect that the 
contractor will furnish compensation insurance for employees on the 
work and comply with the workmen’s compensation law of the state, 
territory, or district, in which the work is undertaken. Each contrac- 
tor is required to give proof of the adequacy of such insurance to the 
government engineer.*> In addition to requiring the contractor to se- 
cure compensation insurance, the contract must contain a provision 
binding the contractor to comply with all applicable provisions of 
federal, state, and municipal safety laws in building and construc- 
tion codes. Furthermore, the contractor agrees that all machinery 
and equipment shall be guarded in accordance with the safety codes 
approved by the American Standard Association, unless such codes 
are inconsistent with laws or regulations.” The compensation cover- 
age of CCC and PWA workers, then, is reasonably complete. 

In contrast to the satisfactory compensation status of CCC and 
PWA, the CWA workers have had a different status at different 
times. The situation has recently become less favorable to this 
group. When the Federal Emergency Relief Administration began 
operations it provided that destitute families might receive work re- 
lief in place of direct relief. The original rules emphasized the fact 
that compensation should be provided, but specified that persons on 
work relief were not federal employees and that the premium for their 
compensation accident insurance could not be paid from federal 
funds.?’7 This plan was in effect before the CWA work projects were 


23 16, U.S.C.A. Cumulative Pamphlet, chap. 3a, sec. 587 (May, 1933). 

24 Seventeenth Annual Report U.S. Employees’ Compensation Commission, 1933, Pp. 2. 

2s Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works Bulletin No. 2, General Infor- 
mation and Instructions (September 12, 1933), Pp. 3- 


% Thid., p. 4. 
27 Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Rules and Regulations, No. 3, p. 7, 
Rule 10. 
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officially organized. In all probability many states and their sub- 
divisions carried insurance on the workers at that time. 

When work relief and employment opportunities were created 
through the CWA, a specific plan for workmen’s compensation was 
established and became effective on November 16, 1933. This plan 
provided that CWA employees or their dependents were to receive 
compensation according to the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act of 1916. A special manual of instructions was published 
which set forth the compensation rights of CWA workers.”* The 
federal act is very liberal in its benefits. Under it the injured employ- 
ees receive both medical treatment and compensation for industrial 
accidents and for occupational diseases.” Disability benefits are to 
equal 663 per cent of the wages received at the time of injury, but in 
no case more than $116.66 per month. The liberal minimum of $56 
a month did not apply to the CWA workers. From the method of 
computing compensation, outlined by the CWA authorities, it ap- 
peared that the actual earnings of the workers for the short weeks 
were to be the basis of the compensation payment; hence the 
maximum of $116.66 per month was not paid in many cases.3° The 
administration of compensation for CWA workers was turned over 
to the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission and a 
compensation division was established in the various states in con- 
nection with the state relief office. Accident prevention work was 
undertaken through a safety-control office which was established in 
Washington, as well as through safety engineers attached to the 
state offices.** 

This plan was continued until the middle of February, 1934, when 
the awards of compensation to CWA workers were drastically re- 
duced by congressional action. This change was made by the act 
continuing appropriation for CWA. As originally introduced, the 
measure contained a provision specifically prohibiting the payment 
of any compensations to persons on CWA. In presenting this fea- 
ture of the bill to the House, Representative Buchanan said that this 
was as it should be, for the CWA workers were not federal employees 


28 Federal Civil Works Administration, Rules and Regulations, No. 5. 


29 Tbid., p. 1. 3° Tbid., p. 8. 
3! Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration December 1 to 
December 31, 1933, Pp. 17. 
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except in a technical sense. He stressed the high cost of compensa- 
tion which had accrued during the two and one-half months in which 
the CWA had been in operation. He claimed it would cost the fed- 
eral government $14,000,000 to pay the compensation on the acci- 
dents which had already occurred.** The same arguments against 
the payment of compensations were stressed in the Senate, together 
with the fact that the payment of compensation to the CWA workers 
and their dependents might lead to an extension of our pension sys- 
tems and of a continuation of the abuses of such system.*3 Senator 
Hayden of Arizona offered an amendment which, among other 
things, would have permitted the payment of not more than $5,000 
compensation to an injured CWA worker.*4 He said that he had sug- 
gested the amount of $5,000 because that was the limit on the 
amount which Congress would appropriate for any death or perma- 
nent disability claim in relief bills. In the support of the amend- 
ment, Senator Hayden quoted at length from a statement made by 
Director Hopkins concerning the necessity of paying compensation 
if workers were to be given real employment rather than charity. 
The addition of the Senate amendment caused the measure to be 
sent to a conference committee. The committee re-wrote the amend- 
ment introduced by Senator Hayden and provided that $3,500 
should be the limit on compensation claims for CWA workers.%7 
After further discussion the report of the conference committee was 
adopted, and $3,500 became the limit that could be paid in CWA 
compensation cases.3* The act further limited CWA workers to com- 
pensation for traumatic injuries—that is, injuries to the physical 
structure of the body. By this provision occupational disease was 
removed as a basis for compensation. The monthly maximum was 
also reduced from $116.66 to $25 and medical aid.%? 

All claims for compensation to CWA workers will be settled by 
the term of this act whether the injury occurred before or after its 


32 Congressional Record, 73d Cong. 2d Sess., p. 1967. 

33 Tbid., p. 2161. 34 [bid., p. 2160. 35 [bid., p. 2161. 

36 Tbid., p. 2162, and Hearings before the Senate Committee on 73d Cong. 2d Sess. on 
H.R. 7527, pp. 20-23. 

37 Congressional Record, 73d Cong. 2d Sess., p. 2406. 38 Tbid., p. 2851. 

39 Public, No. 83, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., 2d Letter No. CPs, U.S. Employees Com- 
pensation Commission Bulletin No. 1 (Feb. 19, 1934). 
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passage, although no adjustment for previous payment is request- 
ed.*° The retroactive effect of the reduction was possible because no 
right of action exists against the government and because no con- 
tract to continue compensation was established by starting payment 
according to the liberal terms of the federal act as it existed before 
February 15, 1934. Here, again, the compensation rights of govern- 
ment employees is less than that of other employees. 

While the inclusion of the CWA workers under the liberal provi- 
sions of the federal act may have been more than was necessary, cer- 
tainly the reductions contained in the Act of February 15, 1934, 
were very drastic. But even this reduced protection was not long 
continued for persons on made-work projects conducted with federal 
funds, inasmuch as the CWA was terminated on April 1, 1934. Fed- 
eral funds may still be used for work relief, but the control of the 
projects was transferred to state and local relief authorities. Fortu- 
nately the federal government is continuing the safety organization 
which it established under the CWA. Under this plan workers have 
only such compensation rights as are accorded them by the laws of 
the state under which they work. Of course, some state laws are more 
liberal than was the amended federal law reducing benefits to $3,500 
in all cases. Some state industrial commissions are already setting 
up machinery to adjust such cases. 

A special problem has developed in providing insurance for such 
workers. The National Council on Compensation Insurance has 
adopted a method for determining premium charges which makes the 
carrying of insurance in private companies prohibitive. The rule in 
the Rate Manual declares, among other things, that premiums shall 
be assessed on a per capita basis and that the amount of the weekly 
premium shall be 30 per cent of the manual rate.4* Furthermore, the 
rate shall be charged irrespective of the number of days the employee 
is engaged.‘? It was estimated that in Lincoln, Nebraska, this rule 
would require the payment of a weekly rate of $1.75 for each man 
employed.‘ Of course this rate would be practically prohibitive, so 

40 Public No. 93, 73d Cong., 2d Sess. sub-sec. (d). 

#* Manual rates are based on $100 of pay-roll. 


4 Rule as quoted in a letter from National Council on Compensation Insurance 
(March 20, 1934). 


43 Nebraska State Journal, March 24, 1934. 
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that the protection of workers through private stock companies will 
not be widely undertaken. This means that local governments must 
become self-insurers or secure protection from other sources.*4 

In addition to securing insurance protection for these workers the 
question still remains as to whether they will be regarded as em- 
ployees in such states as Michigan, Indiana, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and other states which follow the rule that persons on work re- 
lief are not employees, but merely recipients of charity. It should 
also be recalled that if such persons are considered government em- 
ployees, the whole group of government employees have less compen- 
sation rights generally than do other workers. 

The possibility of all persons on made work securing compensation 
is obviously less than those of regular employees. If work relief is 
offered in place of direct relief to assist in maintaining the self-respect 
of the persons envolved, it would appear that statutes and judicial 
attitudes must be changed so that persons engaged in made work 
will have the same status as other workers. In addition to this it 
should be noted that, from the standpoint of cost, little will be gained 
by not treating those on made work as employees under the compen- 
sation law. Ifa person is on a work-relief project it is this work which 
makes unnecessary his receiving direct relief. It is difficult to see 
how the state has relieved itself of any burden when it refuses to pay 
compensation to an injured person who before his injury was on work 
relief. Certainly if he needed relief before his injury, the likelihood 
of his needing charitable assistance is not reduced after he sustains a 
disability. Since he must receive aid in any case it would seem to be 
the wiser policy to pay benefits under the compensation law than to 
award him direct relief. 

In some cases it may be necessary to change compensation stat- 
utes. In other instances the desired result may be accomplished by 
an arrangement which will so obviously establish an employee-em- 
ployer relation that the courts will have no reason to resort to the 
type of the decision as in some of the cases cited above. As relief 
and work relief continues these problems will become increasingly 
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44 It will be interesting to see what the state funds will do in providing insurance 
for these persons. 











SOME LOUISIANA RELIEF FAMILIES 


VISITOR in one of these families asked the man how he 
was getting along, and he replied, “by the hardest!” This 
reply seemed to be a kind of keynote as this series of case 

records was read. These case stories are taken from a group of 
twenty-nine Louisiana Emergency Relief Administration records™ 
collected by the Associate Director of Relief, who wrote to the 
district supervisors asking that they send her sample case records of 
families living in small towns and in rural areas.” The district super- 
visors sent in records showing “good social case work” and “poor 
social case work.”’ Many of the records were included because of the 
picture they gave of local conditions. It is believed that the excerpts 
from these case records need little if any comment, for the material 
itself portrays, more graphically than any amount of interpretation 
might do, family life in the homes of our citizens who are managing 
to survive only ‘“‘by the hardest.” 

The Green family consists of a mother and father and one small child, two 
years of age. Mr. Green is a tenant farmer. He comes to the Emergency Relief 
Administration office for work-relief since Mr. Sewald, the plantation owner, has 
violated his agreement with him and is now asking the Greens to leave his 
plantation. “I made application for a Government loan and when the check 
came Mr. Sewald wanted me to sign it so that he could cash my check. I heard 
that he wanted the money to pay his taxes and that he had taken the checks of 
other tenants and then after getting the money had refused to ‘furnish’ the 
tenant as he had promised.” 

The visitor interviewed Mr. Sewald, who insisted upon talking about his 
“poor health” and his numerous difficulties with tenants, crops, banks, etc. He 
stated that he had told Mr. Green “to make application for $115. The first 

On October 25, 1933, there were, out of the state’s total population of 2,101,253, 
67,103 persons receiving federal relief. The federal government is paying the total relief 
bill in Louisiana. On November 1, 1933, Louisiana had received a total of $14,358,684 


from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. (This sum does not include the amount given for the care of transients.) 

2 Louisiana isa rural state. According to the 1930 Census, 39.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion live in urban centers and 60.3 per cent live in rural areas. 


3 The 1930 Census classifies 46,893 farm operators as full owners. Farm operators 
classified as tenants number 107,551. 
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check amounted to $77.84 and Mr. Green wanted $50 of this amount. When 
Mr. Sewald refused to let him have this much Mr. Green became angry and 
said he would send the check back.” 

The agricultural agent was seen and he said that “he was inclined to take the 
side of the plantation owners, but that this was quite natural considering that 
in his position he tried to protect the landowners. He did, however, say that 
Mr. Sewald is a sick man.” 

The storekeeper interviewed by the visitor very frankly stated that Mr. 
Green had not been fairly treated. ‘““Mr. Sewald has his tenants apply for loans 
and then when they receive their checks he gets them to endorse them and turn 
them over to him. He uses the money, refuses to ‘furnish’ the tenants and leaves 
them to scuffle for themselves.” This storekeeper has now refused to “carry 
Sewald’s tenants.” “Mr. Sewald is not a well man, he is very peculiar, he has 
killed one person and someday he’s apt to get into very serious trouble.” 

Mr. Green moves his family into a small house on the Smith plantation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith describe Mr. Sewald as “abnormal.” “They had heard that 
when Sewald was working in a sawmill in a neighboring state he had an unfortu- 
nate love affair and this affair preyed on his mind and he has been queer ever 
since. The Greens lost their garden by leaving the Sewald plantation but there 
was nothing else they could do since after the difficulty about the check Mr. 
Sewald insisted that they move. They may have to leave the Smith place as 
Mr. Smith’s sister may wish to occupy the house in which they are now living.” 


Mr. Philip comes to the Emergency Relief Administration office for as- 
sistance. He has a wife and six children, Mary (17 years), Roy (15 years), Sue 
(13 years), Grace (11 years), Marie (9 years), and John (7 years). 

Mr. Philip is a share cropper. According to the Agricultural Inquiry Sheet, 
in 1931 he finished the year twenty dollars in debt to the landlord, in 1932 he 
“came out even,” in 1933 he was unable to find a place to farm. When he made 
application for relief Mr. Philip “stated that he had on hand one-half sack of 
flour, four pounds of lard and two pounds of meat. The family is living on the 
Mack farm. Mr. Mack is letting them have a five-room house free of rent. He 
has no work for Mr. Philip as he is decreasing the amount of acreage he has 
under cultivation and therefore does not need any extra share croppers.” 

Mr. Philip was immediately given one day’s work-relief a week ($1.50). The 
family food budget called for $5.05 a week. Following the home visit Mr. Philip 
was given three days’ a week work-relief ($4.50). 

‘Visitor calls at the home which consists of five unpapered and unpainted 
rooms. There was very little furniture. The family was dressed in old clothes, 
and several of the children were without shoes. Mrs. Philip said that the chil- 
dren had not attended school‘ this session because they did not have sufficient 


4 “The fifteen states with the poorest school attendance . . . . are all southern states. 
This, however, cannot be attributed to their Negro population, for all but one (South 
Carolina) are among the fifteen states with the poorest attendance for rural white chil- 
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clothing. The children appear frail and undernourished; according to their 
mother they have been sick and she believed their sickness was caused from the 
drinking water. Visitor explained to her the desirability of boiling all drinking 
water. Grace is an exceptionally delicate child; Mrs. Philips said she has dia- 
betes. She is not under a physician’s care as the family cannot pay a private 
doctor. Visitor said she would see about getting Grace examined at the Charity 
Hospital, and both parents were very willing that Grace go there as they believe 
she has other diseases which they do not know about. Grace drinks no milk, 
the family does not own a cow and milk is too expensive.” 

Grace is taken to Shreveport Charity Hospital where she stays for eight 
months. ‘The nurse who had charge of the ward stated that Grace, when she 
came to the hospital, had itch, diabetes, pneumonia, and probably tubercu- 
losis.s The child weighed but fifty pounds when she was admitted to the hos- 
pital.” During the time she was hospitalized her mother and brothers and 
sisters did not see her, but her father ‘‘caught a ride” to Shreveport about once 
every two weeks in order to visit Grace. 

After eight months Grace returned home where she remained for about a 
month. During this time she was under the care of a local physician. “Mrs. 
Philip did not give Grace the insulin as regularly as she should have since she 
thought it was not necessary.” Grace was in a coma when Dr. Jones was called 
and sent her back to the hospital. The visitor learns that Mrs. Philip has 
pellagra and that two of the children have malaria.® 

In addition to the minimum food budget allowance, a special diet for Mrs. 
Philip is obtained, the fainily with the visitor’s help plant a garden, and the 
visitor gets a neighbor to loan the family a cow. 

The case record contains the illuminating statement that “the living standard 
of the family appears to be about average for farm families.” 


dren of native parentage, the percentage varying from 17.1 in Louisiana to 7.7 in Ari- 
zona. For Negro rural children in these states the percentage of non-attendance is even 
greater. It is highest in Louisiana, 44.9 per cent, and in most cases is above 20 per 
cent.”—Child Labor (White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Century 
Co., 1932), Pp. 264. 

5 In 1929 the death-rate from all forms of tuberculosis per 100,000 estimated popula- 
tion for the registration. area was 76.0 per cent. In Louisiana the rate was 86.9 per 
cent (white population, 50.6 per cent; colored population, 148.2 per cent). 

6 The number of deaths from malaria in 1929 numbered 4,084 in the registration 
area. The rate was 3.5 per 100,000 population. In Louisiana in 1929 the rate per 100,000 
was 9.8 (8.6 for the whites and 11.8 for the colored population). Dr. O’Hara of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health on October 31, 1933, stated that ‘‘malaria is far more 
rampant this fall. Last year we had a total of goo reported cases, this year so far we 
have had more than 1,900 cases reported.” The newspapers on October 31, 1933, car- 
ried headlines regarding the epidemic of malaria in Livingston Parish. Seven deaths 
had been recorded in that parish in the previous week and the number of reported cases 
totaled two hundred. 
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Mr. Jaques is sent to the Emergency Relief Administration office by his 
former employer, Mr. Williams. “Mr. Jaques has been a farmer on the Williams 
place for the past three years. Mr. Williams has taken over Mr. Jaques’s crop 
for the debt he owed. Client has a small garden, one cow, one pig, twelve 
chickens. These are his only resources and he has a wife and two-year-old child 
dependent upon him. Last year his six-year-old daughter died of flu. On ac- 
count of the child’s illness Mr. Jaques owes bills to the doctors, a drugstore, and 
an undertaker. After the child’s death Mr. Jaques had an operation for hernia. 
Mr. Jaques owes: 


W. Drugstore (medicine).................. $ 9.00 
Dr. O. (professional services).............. 4.00 
Dr. F. (professional services).. ........... 40.00 
Dr. B. (professional services).............. 20.00 
| OP 2s 4 Rs | 5 ee 20.00 
W. (funeral expenses)..................00. 10.00 
Mr. Williams, landlord, for advance on crop. 125.00 
Ne IOS PEAN otc. 6 5c 3s SS wad Ree ee a on 30.00 
$258.00” 


Mr. Preston writes the following letter to the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion: 

“Dear Miss, 

I am appealing to you again in the name of humanity to increase my work 
days to four? or more each week as I have four children. I do not think I am 
asking too much of you, as school is going to open soon and my children need 
clothing, shoes, writing paraphernalia and other necessities which my fourteen 
days per month will not buy as I am barely able to pay house rent and buy 
groceries, and furthermore my greatest problem is my three year old baby girl 
who will have to be cared for. As you know her mother is insane and is in the 
Jackson asylum. I want the baby cared for at home, and with another day or 
two a week I may be able to hire an old negro woman or someone else for about 
$2.00 a week to keep house for us and care for the baby while the rest of my 
children are at school and 1 am at work. I have tried but! it is impossible to get 
a competent and reliable person to stay with us without some sort of compensa- 
tion; of course, if my wife was with us it would be different as I could probably 
pick up a little work on my days off but as it is I am tied up at home with the 
washing and other duties and I cannot leave the baby alone while we are all off. 
So I sincerely hope that you will do something to ease the situation for us.” 

When the visitor called at the home she found Jennie, the ten-year-old 
daughter. “She told visitor that her mother had lost her mind and her father 


7 Four days work-relief at $1.50 a day (the rate then paid) equals $6.00. The mini- 
mum food budget alone for this family amounts to $6.48. 
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was forced to take her to the city jail. Her mother had tried to cut her father 
with a butcher knife. Jennie was attempting to make biscuits and prepare the 
noon meal. She said she did not know how to measure the ingredients. Visitor 
assisted child by finishing the biscuits for her and gave her a few points on cook- 
ing and cautioned the four children to be very careful about the fire, and es- 
pecially to keep the baby from getting too near the hot woodstove. Visitor 
noticed the little boy sweeping the kitchen and front porch and was attracted 
by the carefulness of the child, who is only eight years old. She told him she 
thought he was quite a smart little boy and that she hoped Santa Claus would 
not forget him.” 


John Sampson, negro farmer applies for work-relief. “Man rents a farm for 
$60.00 a year. He has ten acres, all in cultivation, and he has planted twelve 
rows of peas and one and one-half acres in berry plants. Man has no farm 
equipment but uses his mother’s.” 

A few days later visitor calls at the home, “‘a dilapidated, filthy, two-room 
shack. The only furniture in the house was an old, tumbled down bed, a chair 
and a stove. There are six in the family: M.—36 years of age; W.—29 years; 
Olla—11 years; Willie May—6 years; Rose—2 years and Effie—z months. All 
the children were dressed in ragged meal sacks. Man share-cropped from 1924 
to 1932, when he decided to start farming for himself. He rented ten acres and 
raised berries. He had to move because the farm was sold. After the berry 
season man has been scrapping cotton on Major Brown’s place about once a 
week. He has not been paid any money, just given ‘scraps of food or a little 
meal.’ Man has had no reverses other than the strawberry crop failure in 1933. 
The family now has five pounds of meal ‘with weevils in it’ and four pumpkins.” 

The visitor consulted “Mr. Monroe, a life-long resident of the community, 
who stated that man has worked for him many times and that he is a good 
negro and a hard worker. However, according to Mr. Monroe he is not very 
bright and his first wife got him into trouble. She persuaded him to steal some 
chickens. He was caught and served his sentence by working on Sheriff Grant’s 
farm.” 

Major Brown was seen and “informed visitor that man had been working 
for hira once a week since berry season, just for something to eat. He knew man 
and his family were in destitute circumstances and so he gave man work just to 
help him along. Man’s wife started picking cotton on his plantation about a 
week ago, but she isn’t making much as she has to walk five miles each way. 
Major Brown didn’t know how much he was going to pay her.” 

A few days later visitor interviews man’s wife in Major Brown’s cotton field. 
“She said she had left her husband at home to take care of the baby and she was 
picking cotton because she could pick faster. She said, “You know, he’s so slow, 
I can walk here twice while he’s walking here once.’ It was two o’clock and 
woman had had no dinner. Olla (eleven-year old child) was supposed to bring 
her some corn bread but she hadn’t come although woman ‘guessed she’d be 
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here pretty soon.’ Visitor asked if Major Brown couldn’t give her something 
to eat. She stated he had given her some meal the night before for that day’s 
work and she hated to ask him for anything else.” 


Mr. East applies for work-relief. He has a wife and five children dependent 
upon him. From 1917 to 1932 Mr. East worked for the Y railroad as a painter 
earning $150 a month. 

“He owns a five-room house which cost him $2,000 to build; in order to com- 
plete the house he had to borrow $850. At the time he was laid off by the Y 
railroad he owed $350, having reduced his debt by $500. When Mr. East lost 
his position as painter he tried to establish a cleaning and pressing business. To 
accomplish this he borrowed $300 from the man who has a first mortgage on his 
home. The cleaning establishment was not successful and after three and a half 
months Mr. East closed his shop. This venture cost him the $300 he had bor- 
rowed. At the present time no one in the family is employed. June, the oldest 
daughter, quit school in the tenth grade in order to go to work and help out with 
the family finances. She has never been able to obtain employment. The oldest 
boy, Peter, is unable to work due to a physical disability which he suffered in 
1929. He was playing football and had his vertebra fractured. Mr. East has 

‘ paid out about $600 on doctor bills and he owes about $200 at the present time 
for medical care for Peter.” 

Some time later the following entry appears in the case record: “Visited. 
Found man and woman much disturbed over the fact that Peter’s leg had be- 
come very sore and when he was taken to a private physician that physician 
said he thought he had tuberculosis of the left hip bone. The physician had 
given the family a letter asking that Peter be admitted as a patient in a private 
hospital in New Orleans. The family had arranged for his transportation and his 
mother was going with him. They plan on leaving for New Orleans tomorrow.” 

Peter remains in the hospital for a week and then is discharged. “The 
physician told Mrs. East that Peter should walk on crutches for three months, 
get as much sunlight as possible, drink two glasses of milk every day, and eat 
lots of fruit. Woman was at a loss to know how she could procure these luxuries 
for Peter.” The visitor receives a letter from the hospital stating, “no definite 
diagnosis has been made in the case of Peter East. Provisional diagnoses are: 
tuberculosis of the hip versus chronic osteomyelitis. The doctor states that the 
prognosis in regard to any permanent cure is doubtful.” 

A few days later “man comes to office. The water company turned his water 
off for non-payment of bill and he had to pay $3.50 to have the water turned 
on again. Peter’s condition necessitates his being given foods of high caloric 
value and these additional foods are expensive. Mr. East cannot feed his family 
(seven individuals) on $30.60 a month. Visitor, after discussing situation with 
supervisor, increased man’s work-relief to twenty days a month ($36.00).” 

The budget appearing on the case lists the following items: food, $37.74 per 
month; heat and light, $3.50 per month; insurance, $2.00; total, $43.24. No 
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income is listed. It can be seen from this budget that $36.00 a month does not 
even fully cover the minimum food item, and in no way provides extra diet for 
Peter. 


Mr. Adams in office to apply for relief. He has five children. Man was born 
in Ascension Parish, went to the second grade. Woman did not go to school. 
James is not in school. He went to the third grade. He is working in the field 
now.® Sue (thirteen years) is in the second grade. Bill (eleven years) and 
Michael (eight years) do not go to school—not able to buy clothes, etc. 


Mr. Boudro applies at the office for work—bringing with him a certificate 
from Dr. Davidson stating he was able to work although he has a crippled hand. 

“Man has been fishing in the summer and trapping in the winter until 1931, 
when he was accidentally shot in the hand. His injury prevents him from baiting 
a fishing line or handling traps. This summer he has tried to make a living pick- 
ing moss, and selling it to Mr. Howe. His average income has ranged from 
$0.60 a day to less than $0.30 a day. It takes man one hour each way to make 
the trip to the swamps for moss. Due to incessant rains the swamp is waist 
deep with water. Man and John, his fourteen-year-old son, can bring out about 
thirty-five or forty pounds of wet moss a day, which when dry averages around 
twenty-five pounds. Man states that he cannot make more than $2.50 per week 
at the very best.” 

A few days later visitor calls at the Boudro home. “Man and woman were 
sitting on the broken porch. There are six rooms in the house, but just two are 
in condition for use. There is one bed up. Woman says she makes a bed on the 
floor and the five children occupy this, while man, the two youngest children, 
and herself sleep in the bed. The house rents for $4.00 a month. John, age 14, 
had attended school three months when the family lived in Morgan City. L. J. 
(age six) was in bed with fever; Marie (age twelve) appears undernourished. 
She has never gone to school. Bill (age ten), Margaret (age eight) and Henry 
(age four) have fever every other day. Clyde, twenty-one months, has, accord- 
ing to his mother, pin worms that cause convulsions. He is very thin. Woman 
says he cannot eat red beans and rice, because they make him sick, so she 
nurses him.” 


A supervisor in one of the up-state urban offices writes the following letter: 
“Dear Mr. Otis: 

We have been very much interested in your niece, Lilly Otis. She seems to 
be a bright, attractive girl and your brother, Mr. M. J. Otis, tells us that she 
has always led her classes in school. 


8 The 1930 Census showed nearly 470,000 children ten to fifteen years of age “gain- 
fully occupied” in agricultural work on April 1, 1930. Louisiana furnished 21,585 of 
these agricultural child laborers. 
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We became acquainted with Lilly at the time of her husband’s application 
to this organization for work-relief. It appears that Lilly was married with the 
consent of her parents in April, 1932, to a boy nineteen years of age. Lilly her- 
self was only twelve? at the time, though she is now thirteen and will be fourteen 
in the fall. 

Lilly has recently separated from her husband, but her parents tell us that 
he calls at their home and tries to get Lilly to return to him. She has done this 
on several occasions, but she always returns again to her family. Both she and 
her parents now insist that she intends to remain separated from her husband. 
She, of course, is only a child. She would like to return to school, but does not 
want to go back with the children in her own neighborhood, as she says they 
will not be allowed to play with her because she has been married. We can 
easily understand how embarrassing this could be to the child. 

She is bright and interested in school and we believe can later hold a good 
job if she is given an opportunity to continue her work, and if she is handled in 
an understanding manner at this critical period in her life. We have heard of 
the splendid success you and your wife have had with your seven children and 
we are wondering if you would be willing to give Lilly the benefit of your influ- 
ence during the coming school term and would allow her to visit you and go to 
school from your home. Her father tells us that in the past you have offered 
to do this for different ones of his children. Unfortunately, the doctor tells us 
that Lilly has contracted syphilis, and it will be necessary for her to receive 
regular treatments for this trouble. Your brother, Mr. Nathan Otis, has offered 
to pay as much as sixty dollars toward her treatment. The doctor tells us that 
there is no danger of contagion or infection from her, and we assure you we will 
not send her to your home unless the doctor is sure that she could be of no 
danger to anyone in the home. 

If you are willing to have her stay with you, do you have a doctor who could 
giver her the treatments? We shall be glad to write any such doctor, should you 
wish it, and request that he give the treatments at a very reasonable cost. He 
might be willing to give the service free, if we can supply the cost of the medicine 
with the $60.00 promised by your brother. We are sure you will realize the im- 
portance of having this treatment regularly so that the child may be cured of her 
troubles. May we ask that you consider this information confidential in order 
to protect the child? 

We will be glad to receive any suggestions that you may have to offer regard- 
ing a plan for Lilly. It seems such a shame for her to stop school now and wreck 
her whole life just because she had had the misfortune to marry someone with 
whom she can not get along. We could hardly expect a child of her age to have 
much judgment in picking out her life mate. Her mother tells us that she has 
not yet physically matured to womanhood. 


9 In Louisiana the minimum marriage age for boys is fourteen years, for girls twelve 
years. 
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May we hear from you and know what suggestions you have that would be 
of help in working out this problem. What do you think would be the best thing 
to do for the child?” 


The excerpts from these nine case records show that visitors as 
well as clients are only getting along “by the hardest.” 

As early as the fall of 1932 Miss Eva Smill,” the first Acting State 
Director of Relief, was able to convince the State Unemployment 
Relief Committee of the importance of securing experienced social 
workers. A relatively large number of such workers were secured 
from all over the United States, and these social workers were put 
in supervisory positions throughout the parishes and districts. Local 
persons were employed whenever they could meet the qualifications, 
and local persons were further used as visitors or field investigators. 
Therefore in this state we have had from the beginning, in the ad- 
ministration of federal relief, a staff made up of local Louisianians 
possessing an understanding of local conditions and the local point 
of view, and social workers from outside the state of Louisiana with a 
knowledge of standards and conditions prevailing in other parts of 
the United States. Both groups have learned and are learning much 
from one another. The securing of social workers from other parts 
of the country has meant an escape from the sectionalism and from 
the possible politicalization that tends to accompany a staff made up 
of purely local individuals. However, the use of local individuals, the 
part members of the local community have in the federal program, 
is of decided importance if any permanent gains are to be made. 
Where groups tend to solidify according to color, family tradition, 
and economic standing, it is easy for individuals to dismiss poor 
whites and negroes as lazy, indifferent, and as completely satisfied 
with a sub-standard of living and a lack of education. Poor whites 
and negroes, when put into categories and carefully labeled, are apt 
to be forgotten by the more fortunate members of society. Having 
some of these more fortunate members of society employed as case 
work aides may be an important first step in informing public 
opinion as to the social welfare needs of the state. 


0 Miss Eva Smill, Executive Secretary of the Family Service Society in New Orleans, 
was loaned by her organization to the State Unemployment Relief Committee from 
August, 1932, to December, 1932. 
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The problems these workers face, particularly in the rural areas, 
are complex and difficult. Tenant farmers and plantation owners 
present many of the major difficulties. The plantation owners, in 
many instances, consider that their contribution has been over- 
looked, for in “good years” they were the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to their tenants. Many of these planters are now heavi- 
ly in debt. They must borrow in order to get the money to “fur- 
nish” their tenants and, being in debt, they feel they cannot “fur- 
nish” lavishly (the three ‘‘M’s,” meat, meal, and molasses is the usual 
diet, unfortunately usual even in the so-called “good years”); and 
on the meager diet or wage provided by the planter the tenants be- 
come ill, and half-sick tenants are not good farmers. The crop suf- 
fers. Even if the crop is not neglected in order that the plantation 
be a profitable undertaking, working conditions may be such as to 
make the plantation only another ‘“‘sweated industry.” 

Workers in rural areas find it necessary to understand both the 
point of view of the planter and the point of view of the tenant. 
Often a committee of planters before whom may be presented not 
only unfair and unjust instances of treatment but also successful 
and co-operative ventures, arranged with the help of planter, may 
help untangle individual difficulties and may also serve as an uneasy 
committee conscience for those planters sorely in need of such a 
conscience. 

In Louisiana the monthly average level of relief per family 
amounted in September, 1933, to $14.24. Contrasted with relief 
levels in other southern states the level for Louisiana is relatively 
high. However, in terms of the needs of individual families, in terms 
of an adequate minimum budget, the rate of relief in Louisiana is 
shockingly low and pitifully inadequate. The Relief Division is 
thoroughly cognizant of this, and this division is responsible for the 
raising of the relief level, which amounted in June to $12.99, to the 
present figure of $14.24. Every effort is made to work with the home 
demonstration agents in those parishes having such agents, and in 
addition Miss Martha Dinwiddie, Emergency Relief Administration 
Home Economist, travels throughout the state giving advice and 
help to the staff in working out balanced diets. 

The fact remains, however, that on the whole only the minimum 
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food budget is covered in the work-relief or direct relief grant. This 
means that families take money from the food budget in order to 
cover the other necessary budget items of rent, clothing, fuel and 
light, furniture and equipment, and care of health." Since the 
amount given to cover food is a minimum amount, every dollar 
must go for food if the members of the family are to be protected 
from malnutrition and illness. When the food money is used for 
rent, clothing, etc., as it is only natural that the food money will 
be used if these other essential items are not provided for, we are 
simply piling up for ourselves an enormous bill to be presented for 
the care and treatment of individuals suffering from tuberculosis, 
pellagra and other diseases. Both in terms of dollars and cents and 
in terms of human lives a policy of inadequate relief is extravagantly 
and stupidly wasteful. 

The obtaining of medical relief for those individuals in need of 
such relief has always been, particularly in the rural areas in Louisi- 
ana, a problem. This problem has been greatly intensified by the de- 
pression. The federal ‘“‘regulations governing medical care provided 
in the home of recipients of unemployment relief” are now being 
discussed with local and state medical organizations. 

In a state such as Louisiana, social workers, if they are to be effec- 
tive, have to know and do much more than social case work. From 
the case illustrations cited it is obvious that the social] workers in this 
state must continue to work for more adequate relief for their clients, 
must continue to aid these clients in the expenditure of relief funds 
so that the health of children is safeguarded, and in addition must 
insist upon the enforcement of school attendance and child-labor 
laws and work out ways of getting proper medical examination and 
treatment for those people in need of such service. The circum- 
scribed area of social case work must be expanded to include social 
welfare activities. This means that the social workers must become 
more skilled in interpreting relief levels, figures regarding illness, 


Tn addition to these items families to varying degrees make provision for other 
sundry expenditures whose object is the advancement of the family or the promotion 
of its mental and spiritual well-being. They include all expenditures on education; ex- 
penditures on recreation; expenses of ceremonial occasions, such as weddings, christen- 
ings and funerals; expenditures for personal goods or services, such as hair cuts and 
tobacco; and incidentals such as stationery, stamps, and insurance premiums. 
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child labor, and illiteracy in terms of human misery and maladjust- 
ment. They must know modern methods of care for handicapped 
groups and individuals, along with various modern methods of ob- 
taining this care. It is not enough that we have a child labor law 
or schoo] attendance law if these laws are poorly drawn and poorly 
administered. 

It is true that the relief workers in Louisiana as in other states 
can do little more than feed the hungry. However, in that “little 
more”’ lies the opportunity for constructive service. If the relief 
workers throughout Louisiana limited the “little more’’ to adequate 
budgeting, school attendance, health work, and to the compilation 
of careful records showing local conditions and local needs, they 
would be laying a portion of the factual basis necessary for a sound 
social welfare program. This they can do, for the social workers ad- 
ministering federal relief in Louisiana have no delusions about what 
it means to live ‘“‘by the hardest.’””’ They know only too well that 
this Louisiana colloquialism has in the mouths of many of our un- 
employed citizens become one of poignancy and of despair. 
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COUNTY WELFARE BOARDS AND EMERGENCY 
RELIEF 


PLANNING FOR THE POST-DEPRESSION ERA 


PRING is in the air after the long winter! For the first time 
S since emergency relief problems engulfed all other welfare 
activities, states are beginning to think of the time when re- 
lief needs will decrease and the local communities must assume 
greater responsibility. “Permanent programs” are being planned 
with the central purpose that the old system of local poor relief 
shall never return and that the gains made through emphasis upon 
social service in unemployment relief shall be conserved for local 
public welfare administration. 

At least three states—Florida, Maryland and Pennsylvania—are 
already working toward county boards of public welfare that will 
include family service and relief co-ordinated with the various serv- 
ices for dependent and neglected, delinquent and handicapped chil- 
dren that should be provided by local governmental units. In states 
—including Alabama and Minnesota—in which the functions of 
county boards have been limited to child welfare, plans are under 
way for expansion to include family relief activities. It is probable 
that some of the states in which the law gives county public welfare 
boards authority to assist in the administration of “poor relief” 
when requested by the county commissioners or supervisors will fall 
in line and make family relief a primary function of the county 
boards. Activities now under way in Florida may serve to illustrate 
this movement toward a county social welfare programs 
along modern lines. 

The idea of county welfare boards is not a new one in Florida. 
A state-wide survey of dependent and handicapped children was 
made in 1932 under the auspices of the Child Welfare Committee of 
the American Legion Department of Florida. A bill sponsored by 
this organization, authorizing the creation of county child welfare 
boards, was introduced at the legislative session the following year; 
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it was passed in one branch of the legislature but failed in the other 
in an end of the session jam. This measure was limited to child 
welfare because it was felt that interest could not be gained for a 
proposal that included poor relief. 

In July, 1932, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration be- 
gan to take over the unemployment relief burden; and county relief 
councils, under a state council, were organized for local administra- 
tion of direct relief and work relief. “Social service directors” were 
placed in each County. In most of the sixty-seven counties of the 
state there are now one or more workers with some previous experi- 
ence in social work, assisted by large staffs of untrained “aides.” 
These two factors—the interest of leading citizens who have had 
direct contact with relief problems and the work that has been done 
by the social service staffs—have resulted in a better understanding 
of relief problems and have made a radical change throughout the 
state in the attitude toward public relief administration. 

Late in 1933 the State Board of Public Welfare, which has worked 
closely with the State Emergency Relief Administration since the 
beginning of relief activities, enlisted the co-operation of the Admin- 
istration in planning for permanent social welfare organization in 
each county that will be ready to function when the federal govern- 
ment begins to taper off its relief activities. The “Florida Social 
Welfare Program” will be directed toward the end that when the 
time comes for greater assumption of relief responsibilities by the 
counties officials and citizens shall have a conception of modern 
methods of relief administration and of the relationship between 
family relief and service and the various problems of child welfare. 


THE FLORIDA SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAM 


The Florida plan looking toward organization of interrelated fam- 
ily and child welfare services in each county involves: (a) fact-find- 
ing; (0) interpretation of the facts to officials and “key people” in 
the counties, discussing with them unmet needs in their communi- 
ties, modern methods of dealing with family and children’s problems, 
and the need for trained service; (c) preparation of a bill to be intro- 


« This plan of local participation in relief administration was discontinued in April, 
1934. 
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duced at the legislative session early in 1935 authorizing the creation 
of county boards of public welfare; (d) explaining the proposals of 
the bill to state-wide and local organizations and the general public 
in each county; (e) in so far as practicable before passage of the 
proposed bill, initiating public welfare services of the types included 
in the bill; (f) if and when the bill becomes law, helping the counties 
organize county boards. 

As the basis of this program information has been obtained for 
each county as of January 1, 1934, with regard to (1) all families and 
non-family persons on emergency relief; (2) families receiving moth- 
ers’ pensions and administration of this form of aid; (3) local “poor 
relief”; (4) dependent and neglected children cared for by institu- 
tions and agencies away from their own homes; (5) children in insti- 
tutions for the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded; (6) boys and girls in 
the state industrial schools; (7) illegitimate births; (8) crippled chil- 
dren receiving orthopedic treatment and after-care; (9) persons 
sixty-five years and over receiving emergency relief or poor relief. 

By means of visits to each county additional information is being 
gathered with regard to the present administration of local poor 
relief; unmet needs in the care and protection of dependent and neg- 
lected children; physically handicapped and mentally defective chil- 
dren not now receiving the necessary treatment or training; the need 
for work with unmarried mothers, safeguards needed for children 
handicapped by birth out of wedlock, and other protective services. 

Through a special “project” dealing with juvenile delinquency, 
in which the federal Children’s Bureau is co-operating, case histories 
are being compiled from first-hand sources for a large number of the 
boys and girls now in the industrial schools or discharged six months 
prior to the study. Practically no social information has ever been 
sent to the institutions by the committing courts. The objectives of 
this study are: (a) making available to the industrial schools infor- 
mation with regard to the boys and girls under their care; (b) work- 
ing out a plan for constructive parole service; (c) arousing interest 
throughout the state in the necessity for case-work instead of rou- 
tine “probation”; (d) educating the communities in the possibility 
of preventing delinquency through effective case work by family 
agencies and through opportunities for recreation and other con- 
structive activities. 
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In line with the recommendations of the conference held last 
December under the auspices of the federal Children’s Bureau on 
“‘The Present Emergencies in the Care of Dependent and Neglected 
Children,” a study has been made of mothers’ pensions throughout 
the state. Later work in counties will place special emphasis upon 
the need for improvement in the administration of mothers’ pen- 
sions, particularly as to proper selection of families for this form of 
relief, more adequate grants and case work service to the families. 

The State Emergency Relief Administration, through its regional 
social service staff and social service directors in each county, has in 
its hands the possibility of demonstrating to the communities the 
meaning of ‘“‘case work.’”’ Unless this is done now, while there are 
trained workers in the counties, the value of the present experience 
will be lost for “permanent”’ relief. At a recent conference the State 
Relief Administration’s regional supervisors and local social service 
workers discussed “Educational Procedures To Be Used by County 
Social Service Directors.’ The group suggested that the value of 
case-work and trained service should be demonstrated, first, by 
making it possible for at least one trained social worker in each 
county to do case work with a small number of carefully selected 
families, and, second, by carrying along a few leaders in the county 
through a case committee or some other active participation in the 
case-work program. Other recommendations included the develop- 
ment of co-operative relationships with social agencies and with 
health units, schools and other essential county agencies “so that the 
case-work program in its permanent form will not be regarded as 
an unwelcome competition for county support.” 

In Florida, as doubtless in most other states, the greatest difficulty 
that will be encountered in reconstruction of public social welfare 
activities is the inability of local units to provide the necessary 
funds. In many quarters it is confidently expected that federal funds 
will continue to carry the entire burden of unemployment relief and 
much of the old-time poor relief for five or ten years—or forever. 
In spite of the availability of federal funds, many of the counties of 
the state, especially those including the largest cities, have continued 
to provide for their “chronic” cases and some county officials are 


2 The conference was conducted by Josephine C. Brown of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration’s staff. 
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expecting, though with much apprehension, that the time must soon 
come when the local units will have to provide for the “residual” 
when federal relief is cut down. But other counties not only take 
it for granted that federal funds will do the job as long as any of 
the present need exists, but they have unloaded on federal relief 
all or a large part of their poor relief cases of long standing, including 
in some cases mothers’ pension families. 

It is to the state’s credit that only a few counties have ceased 
their mothers’ pension activities altogether and that forty-five coun- 
ties in 1933 provided such aid through local funds, though it has 
been very inadequate in all but a few counties. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that on January 1, 1934, there were on the 
emergency relief rolls in the state 5,914 families classified as of 
“mothers’ pension type”—that is, the father was dead, disabled, or 
absent from the home and the care of the family devolved upon the 
mother. These families included 12,788 children under sixteen years 
of age—s5,958 white and 6,830 colored. On county mothers’ pension 
lists there were on the same date 2,564 families with 6,164 children 
under sixteen years of age, less than 100 of whom were colored. 
Obviously, a large proportion of the emergency relief families of this 
type would not qualify for, or would not need in normal times, the 
long-time, regular provision contemplated by the Mothers’ Pension 
Law. But the figures indicate that there is in the state a large num- 
ber of dependent mothers and children for whom this form of care 
should be provided by the counties. 

It will be the task of the State Emergency Relief Administration 
in co-operation with the State Board of Public Welfare to change 
the psychological attitude and gradually to bring about a greater 
assumption of local responsibility for aid to needy families. 


CHILD WELFARE ASPECTS OF FAMILY RELIEF 


There has been general acceptance of the idea that it is the proper 
function of counties to provide services for children in need of special 
care and protection. Because of the character of local poor relief— 
in most counties appropriately called “relief for chronics,”’ “pauper 
list,” or “county pensions” —it is difficult to get the public to see the 
possibility of equally high standards in local administration of relief 
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to families. In the Florida program emphasis is therefore being 
placed upon the child welfare aspects of family relief and service— 
the full meaning of which, strangely enough, seems to have escaped 
the attention of many public and private relief organizations even 
in the pre-depression days. Grace Abbott struck the keynote when 
she said at the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, “You can’t give children skim-milk this year and make up for 
it by giving them cream next year.”’ Unfortunately, relief funds per- 
mitting food allowances averaging twelve dollars a month per fam- 
ily, with nothing for rent or other necessities, make it inevitable that 
for years to come communities will reap the harvest predicted by 
Miss Abbott because of neglect of nutrition needs of growing chil- 
dren. 

There is much concern in certain parts of the country because 
even the very small relief allowances are in excess of what many 
families have ever been able to provide for themselves in pre-depres- 
sion times. Undoubtedly this is true in many localities where living 
standards have been extremely low, and the dangers must be rec- 
ognized. Some of the difficulty might perhaps have been avoided 
through a more “realistic” approach to the problem of adjusting 
relief grants to the various types of families. It is at least an open 
question whether the destruction of the standards of living of those 
families who before the unemployment emergency had adequate 
means of support may not constitute an even greater danger to the 
social equilibrium. From the point of view of child health and wel- 
fare it should be a matter of grave concern. 

Whatever may be the necessities of emergency relief, the funda- 
mental principle of prevention of physical and social ills must be in- 
grained in permanent relief programs. Family case-work that takes 
into account the needs and problems of each individual member of 
the group is of vital importance for the prevention of child depend- 
ency, neglect, and delinquency and of mental and emotional insta- 
bility. When normal employment becomes available and families 
who have been on relief are able to maintain themselves more or 
less adequately through their own efforts, there will be increasing 
need for family case-work service, which in most localities must be 
supplied entirely or in large part by public welfare agencies. 
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Of the 104,449 cases on the Florida relief rolls January 1, 1934, 
85,077 were family groups—47,473 white and 37,604 colored. The 
relief cases included 380,398 individuals, representing 26 per cent of 
the total population of the state. White persons on relief comprised 
22 per cent of the white population, and colored persons comprised 
36 per cent of the colored population. In 67 per cent of the relief 
cases the heads of families or non-family persons had been out of 
their regular employment one year or more when application was 
made for relief under the F.E.R.A. Eight per cent of the whole 
number had been unemployed five years or more. 


TABLE I 








CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE 





AcE Group 
Per Cent of Total | Per Cent in Total 
Persons on Relief | Population of State 








WUE TORE. cs oe nc Teste tees 1.4 1.8 
T-MAVRATO TA Sista te dst ts case 38 9.2 7.9 
CE oS ere ene 13.3 10.4 

PG-iy PORES: Sos ss sels cee chee 14.9 11.6 

Total under 16 years........ 38.8 31.7 











Thirty-one per cent of all children in the state under sixteen years 
of age were in families receiving emergency relief on the given date. 
Families on relief included 141,629 children under sixteen years of 
age—87,828 white and 53,801 colored. 

Comparison of percentage distributions by age groups brings out 
the fact that children under sixteen years of age in relief families 
comprised 39 per cent of the total number of individuals receiving 
relief, while in the total population of the state 32 per cent were un- 
der sixteen years. 

Complete figures on local “poor relief” cases are not available, and 
because of incomplete records in many counties they cannot be com- 
piled. The three counties containing cities with populations over 
100,000 reported a total of 973 cases on relief as of January 1, 1934. 


3 These and subsequent figures were compiled by W. H. Joubert and George W. 
Atkinson. 
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In the 210 families with children of these ages there were 565 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

The size of the child welfare problem in connection with emer- 
gency relief is shown in the comparison of the number of children 
under sixteen years of age in relief families and the number of 
“children in need of special care” provided for by various types of 
institutions and agencies (Table II). 














TABLE II 
Number of 
Children | Per Cent 

Children in emergency relief families............ 142,082 94.0 
Children in mothers’ pension families............ 6,160 4.1 

Dependent children cared for away from their own 
OMI cc cn eta cua Se nie ewe ee nk eee elee 1,935 ¥.3 
Boys and girls in industrial schools.............. 493 0.3 
Children in Florida Farm Colony............... 202 o.1 
Children in State School for the | Deaf and Blind. . 246 0.2 
Total children under 16 years.............. 151,118 | 100.0 











Obviously the relief load that will devolve upon the counties after 
the emergency relief period will not contain any such number of 
children as those now in families receiving relief. It is impossible 
even to conjecture what the picture will be a year or five years from 
now. But it is certain that the child welfare aspects of family relief 
and service will not only continue to overshadow all other aid for 
children so far as numbers are concerned, but also that problems 
created during the years of depression will greatly increase the need 
for specialized child welfare services. It is the purpose of the Flori- 
da Social Welfare Program to bring home to the sixty-seven counties 
of the state the extent and nature of their family and child welfare 
problems and to help them make plans for meeting the needs. 


Emma O. LUNDBERG 
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1930, has a population of 9,631,351. On February 28, 1934, in 

spite of the fact that Civil Works had absorbed part of the re- 
lief load, there were 1,265,752 Pennsylvanians, or 13 per cent of the 
entire population of the state, dependent upon unemployment relief 
for the bare necessities of life. Pennsylvania’s relief population is al- 
most as large as the total population of the state of Nebraska; it is 
larger than the total population of any one of sixteen of the states of 
the Union. 

Pennsylvania’s State Emergency Relief Board (S.E.R.B.), created 
less than two years ago, is administering about seven million dollars 
a month to meet partially and incompletely the elemental needs of 
this twelve hundred thousand of the state’s people who are depend- 
ent upon relief. The S.E.R.B. is the most far-flung public welfare 
operation in the history of the state and one of the most extensive 
public welfare services in the United States. In the second largest 
state in the Union, as elsewhere, the administration of public relief 
has become one of the major functions of the state government. 

Pennsylvania’s experience with unemployment relief is significant 
for other reasons besides the size of the job and the number of human 
beings affected. Pennsylvania has been a battle ground of the de- 
pression. Its relief history during these recent years has been a 
stormy one. Good laws and bad laws, sound and unsound types of 
organization, efficient and inefficient methods of administration, 
civic devotion and political selfishness, successes and failures—all 
these are found in the record of unemployment relief in Pennsyl- 
vania. Much of the process has been one of trial and error, and 
plenty of errors have been made. Whatever has been won has been 
won with difficulty and is valued accordingly. And now, at the end of 
nearly two years of emergency relief, Pennsylvania is facing mo- 
mentous decisions as to her long-time program of public welfare; in 
the problems presented, in the sharp clash of issues and interests, and 
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in the plans proposed, Pennsylvania affords an intensified picture of 
the choices which will face many a state as it looks beyond emer- 
gency relief to the future. 

The purpose of this article is to review briefly the history of the 
development of Pennsylvania’s program of unemployment relief; to 
describe the main elements of that program as it now stands; to at- 
tempt to point out some of the strengths and weaknesses, the prob- 
lems and tendencies involved in the present situation; and to con- 
sider the relation of the unemployment-relief program to a long- 
time program of relief and public welfare for Pennsylvania. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF* 


In Pennsylvania, as in most of the other states, the tide of unem- 
ployment began to rise after the stock-market crash of October, 
1929. By February, 1931, citizens’ emergency committees—includ- 
ing the Philadelphia Committee on Emergency Relief (the “Lloyd 
Committee”) and the Allegheny County Emergency Association— 
had been organized in many communities. 

The King Committee.—In the fall of 1930, even before the begin- 
ning of his term as governor, Gifford Pinchot appointed a Pennsyl- 
vania Committee on Unemployment, with Dr. Clyde L. King as 
chairman, to determine “how the amount of unemployment may be 
reduced and how the condition of the unemployed and their families 
may be alleviated.” The Committee’s report, Alleviating Unem- 
ployment,? submitted in January, 1931, almost coincident with Mr. 
Pinchot’s inauguration, was concerned primarily with the economic 
aspects of unemployment. The Committee believed that ‘‘a deter- 

t This historical account of the developments of unemployment relief prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, is abridged from “Relief in Pennsylvania Prior to September, 1932,” 
written by the author of this article and published as chap. i of Unemployment Relief in 
Pennsylvania, September 1, 1932—October 31, 1933: Report of the Executive Director of 
the State Emergency Relief Board of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg: State Emergency Relief 
Board, December, 1933; 99 pp.). This Report as a whole, compiled by Roland B. Euts- 
ler, Ph.D., and other members of the S.E.R.B. staff, under the direction of Eric H. Bid- 
dle, executive director, is the most important official source of information about un- 
employment relief in Pennsylvania, and has been freely drawn upon throughout this 
article. 

2 Alleviating Unemployment: A Report by the Pennsylvania Committee on Unemploy- 
ment to Gifford Pinchot, Governor (Harrisburg, 1931; 73 pp.). 
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mined and united effort to concentrate all public works possible dur- 
ing March, April and May will push industry permanently out of the 
present depression, so that private industry will be taking over its 
full activities by Autumn [1931].” 

The report dealt rather casually with the subject of relief. It was 
reported that county committees had been organized to “survey” 
the needs and to “organize and co-ordinate relief.” A subcommittee 
on relief indicated their belief that unemployment-relief needs could 
and should be cared for by local private and public funds. They ob- 
served that ‘“‘material relief is a two-edged instrument, which, unless 
carefully manipulated by skilled hands, will do more damage than 
good, and will create in a community complacent paupers who look 
to the public treasury for their maintenance.” 

The Baker Committee.—The depression did not end by the fall of 
1931. Conditions grew steadily worse. 

In July, 1931, Governor Pinchot appointed a Governor’s Planning 
Committee on Unemployment Relief. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee was Horace Forbes Baker, a Pittsburgh attorney who had 
long been one of the leaders in the welfare field in that city. The 
other members were John L. Hanna, secretary of welfare, and five 
social workers, most of whom were identified with state-wide groups. 

The Baker Committee, largely through the efforts of J. Prentice 
Murphy, one of its members, compiled a report on “Relief Needs and 
Conditions in Pennsylvania, August, 1931,” which estimated the 
number of unemployed in Pennsylvania in June, 1931, aS 919,000; 
presented conclusive evidence: of widespread suffering; and looked 
toward the possibility of some form of state leadership and assist- 
ance. 

Relief and the constitution.—The need for state funds was no sooner 
envisaged than a grave obstacle intervened—the constitution of the 
state. Article III, section 18, provided: “‘No appropriations, except 
for pensions or gratuities for military services, shall be made for 
charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or com- 
munity, nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corpora- 
tion or association.” 

During the fall of 1931 earnest efforts were made to find a way 


3 This report and related data have been published in Social Service Review, V (1931), 
596-628. 
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around the apparent prohibition of the provision of the constitution. 
A special session of the legislature was convened on November 9, 
1931. On November 24 a public legislative hearing was held “on the 
question of the need of State-wide unemployment relief.” The need 
was demonstrated beyond peradventure by the Baker Committee 
report and by testimony which was a foretaste of the grim picture of 
conditions in Pennsylvania that was spread before a United States 
Senate Committee a few weeks later.‘ 

The First Talbot Act.—After a stormy session the legislature on 
December 28, 1931, enacted the First Talbot Act providing: 


That in the exercise of the police power for the protection of the public health, 
safety, morals and welfare threatened by existing conditions of unemployment, 
and in the assumption by the Commonwealth of its duty to the care of the poor, 
the sum of ten million dollars is hereby specifically appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare for payment to political subdivisions charged by law with the 
care of the poor..... 


The governor, in a public statement, attacked the bill as having 
been “conceived in politics and born in hatred”’; pointed out various 
inadequacies in it; emphasized that “giving State aid to political sub- 
divisions without State supervision or control is a most unhealthy 
precedent”; declared that he was “completely convinced” that the 
attorney-general was right in holding that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional; and concluded: 


.... 1 cannot sign this bill because it is not fit to be signed. But I cannot 
veto this bill because there is a chance, however remote, that it might be held 
constitutional, and so give some relief to the unemployed and save the Com- 
monwealth from the disgrace of refusing to help her people. I cannot destroy 
that chance. 

My only course is to follow the recommendation of the Attorney General 
and to let the Talbot Bill become law without my signature. That is my de- 
cision. 

The First Talbot Act became a law without the governor’s signa- 
ture on December 28, 1931. Because of the question of its constitu- 
tionality, a friendly suit was instituted to determine this question.’ 


4 Unemployment Relief: Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, United States Senate, Seventy-second Congress, First Session, on S174... . and 
S262; December .... 1931 and January ....1932 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1932; 380 pp.). 

5 Commonwealth ex. rel. Schnader v. Liveright, 308 Pennsylvania State Reports 35 
(1932). 
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On April 7, 1932, the Supreme Court, by a vote of 4:3, held the 
First Talbot Act constitutional. The opinion of the Court, written 
by Justice John W. Kephart, said: 

There is no direct prohibition against the use of state money to pay for the 
care and maintenance of indigent, infirm, and mentally defective persons, with- 
out ability or means to sustain themselves, and other charges of like nature. 
They become direct charges on the body politic for its own preservation and 
protection. As such, in the light of an expense, they stand exactly in the same 
position as the preservation of law and order..... The expenditure of money 
for such purposes by the State is in performance of a governmental function or 
duty and is not controlled by the constitutional provision, if the purpose is to 
supply food and shelter to the poor, including those who are destitute because 
of enforced unemployment, provided only that the money be not administered 
through forbidden channels. .... To hold that the State cannot or must not 
aid its poor would strip the State of a means of self-preservation and might 
conceive untold hardships and difficulties for the future.® 


THE FIRST TALBOT ACT—-UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF THROUGH 
THE POOR-BOARDS 


The First Talbot Act went into effect in April, 1932. The signifi- 
cance of this Act lies in the fact that it resolved in the affirmative the 
much-debated question of the state’s constitutional right to appro- 
priate funds for relief of the unemployed. It set an important prece- 
dent for future legislation. It determined that there should be state 
participation in the provision of unemployment relief in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As to the method of administration, the First Talbot Act provided 
essentially that unemployment-relief funds should be administered 
by the poor-boards without state supervision, although the State 
Department of Welfare was designated as the channel for the dis- 
tribution of these funds to the poor-boards. 

Pennsylvania’s system of poor-relief, established in 1682, traces 
its lineage back through colonial days to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Poor-relief is administered in some counties by the county 
commissioners, in some by elected county poor-boards, and in some 
by township and borough or district poor-boards, usually elected by 
the people. In the 67 counties of the state there are 424 poor-dis- 

6 Ibid., pp. 74-77. Extracts from this opinion, together with other related material, 
are published in ‘“Constitutionality of the Pennsylvania Relief Act,” Social Service 
Review, VI (1932), 613-28. 
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tricts with about 920 individual directors or overseers of the poor, 
most of them paid, elective officers. 

Emil Frankel’s survey of Poor Relief in Pennsylvania,’ made in 
1925, is one of the most complete studies that have ever been made 
of poor-relief in a state. Frankel’s report made clear that over the 
state as a whole, and with some honorable local exceptions, poor- 
relief was archaic in spirit and organization and grossly wasteful and 
inefficient in operation. There were no sweeping changes in poor- 
relief between 1925 and 1932; in the main, Frankel’s report still af- 
forded an accurate picture of conditions. 

The ten million dollars of First Talbot Act funds were allocated 
among the poor-boards. These funds were to all intents and purposes 
so much additional poor-relief money, and they were, naturally, so 
administered by the poor-law officials. 

In commenting later on the operation of the First Talbot Act, 
Governor Pinchot said: 

As I predicted, and as we now know, much of the money intended to relieve 
distress was wasted or spent for political purposes. 

The refusal of relief to the needy by Poor Boards because of personal quar- 
rels; the issuance of orders on grocery stores in which members of the Poor 
Boards were interested; forcing men to sign away their compensation rights, 
or give up their insurance policies in order to receive relief; forcing applicants 
to sign bonds for repayment to the Poor Boards of relief funds granted; and 
cruelty in various forms have been reported. 

Instances have come to light of the purchase of whiskey, flowers, and cigars 
for members of Poor Boards out of money set aside to relieve human distress.® 

To date (April 10, 1934) there has been no complete or public ac- 
counting for the expenditure of this ten million dollars. Audits have 
been completed in most of the counties, but the total amount spent 
is as yet unknown. It is certain that some poor districts still have 
unspent balances of First Talbot funds on hand. 

The Act provided that these funds should be spent for “providing 
food, clothing, fuel, and shelter.” The auditors’ reports indicate that 
some of the poor districts administered in strict accordance with the 
law the amounts allocated to them, but that in certain other poor 
districts expenditures were made from these funds for doctor bills, 
labor, moving, care of patients, mothers’ assistance, burial expense, 


7 Bull. 21. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, 1925. 
8 Message to the General Assembly, February 14, 1933, Pp. 3- 
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taxes, postage, salaries, printing and stationery, bond premium 
(treasurer), and solicitor’s fee. One auditor’s report says: “We 
question the legality of the County Treasurer charging a 2 per cent 
commission for disbursing these funds.” 

Another report states that current taxes in the amount of $69.51 
were paid on his personal property by a township overseer from 
First Talbot funds; and that the same overseer issued food orders 
for $82.50 to himself, part of which came from First Talbot funds. 

The legislature provided for no new revenues to meet the ten- 
million-dollar First Talbot appropriation; and in consequence of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the First Talbot Act case, the appropri- 
ations to the Mothers’ Assistance Fund and state-aided hospitals and 
institutions were “abated” or reduced in order to meet the First 
Talbot appropriation. 

The second special session, summer, 1932.—No sooner had the 
First Talbot Act gone into operation than it was realized that the 
ten million dollars appropriated would not be sufficient to meet the 
unemployment-relief needs of the state for any considerable period, 
and there was a new agitation for a second special session of the legis- 
lature. On May 26, 1932, the governor held an unemployment con- 
ference at Harrisburg to canvass the situation. On June 2 he issued 
a call for a second special session of the General Assembly, which 
convened on June 27. The governor pointed out to the legislators 
that the estimated number of unemployed had now risen to 1,150,- 
ooo; and he estimated that at least sixty million dollars would be re- 
quired for unemployment relief for Pennsylvania within the year. 

Coincident with this session was the passage by Congress of the 
first federal relief act,9 permitting federal loans to states, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (R.F.C.) for purposes of un- 
employment relief. 

THE STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF BOARD"? 


The acts of August 19, 1932.—After a session of nearly two months, 
the General Assembly passed three acts which became the corner- 

9 Public No. 302 (72d Cong., July 21, 1932). 

10 In discussing the early history of the S.E.R.B., the writer has drawn freely from 
material in his monograph, Emergency Relief in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, February, 1933; 30 pp.). 
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stone of Pennsylvania’s structure of emergency relief as it has been 
built up since September 1, 1932. 

The Woodward Act (August 19, 1932) provided for the establish- 
ment of an S.E.R.B., consisting of five state officials, the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, auditor-general, state treasurer, and speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The Board was charged with the 
duty of planning and adopting a comprehensive program for the 
expenditure by the governor of federal funds received from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for unemployment relief. It was 
provided, in general, that the program should include: 

(a) ‘an equitable allocation of funds among the counties on the basis of the 
relief needs and resources of each county; (b) the nature, character and location 
of public works to be constructed or improved by the use of Federal funds; 
(c) the method and manner of distributing direct relief and the public and pri- 
vate agencies through which such relief shall be distributed in the various coun- 
ties, and the manner in which private agencies shall be organized in communi- 
ties where the same is deemed necessary; and (d) the co-ordination of the relief 
work carried on by the Governor from Federal moneys and that provided for 
by any appropriation from the State’s General Fund for unemployment relief, 
so that the best results may be obtained, duplication be avoided, and the avail- 
able funds from all sources be extended over the longest possible period of time. 

This Act carried also an appropriation of $55,400 for administra- 
tion; $35,400 of this to be spent by the governor, $15,000 by the 
auditor-general, and $5,000 by the state treasurer for special ex- 
penses involved for those departments. The Second Talbot Act, ap- 
proved on the same date as the Woodward Act, provided: 

That in the exercise of the police power for the protection of the public health, 
safety, morals, and welfare threatened by existing conditions of unemployment, 
and in the assumption by the Commonwealth of its duty to care for the poor, 
the sum of twelve million dollars is hereby specifically appropriated to the 
State Emergency Relief Board to provide direct relief and work relief... . . 
This amount was to be paid over during the seven-month period of 
September 1, 1932—March 31, 1933, on the basis of $1,500,000 each 
for September, October, and November; $2,000,000 each for Decem- 
ber, January, and February; and $1,500,000 for March. 

It was further provided that the State Board should make alloca- 
tions from this state fund among the various counties ‘‘on a ratio 


1 These five officials all hold elective offices. The auditor-general and state treas- 
urer are independent officials elected by the people and not responsible to the governor. 
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that the estimated number of unemployed persons in the county 
bears to the estimated total number of unemployed persons in the 
entire Commonwealth as shown by the latest available tables com- 
piled and issued by the Department of Labor and Industry.” Funds 
allocated to a county were to be available for either work relief or 
direct relief. However, the State Board was also authorized to allo- 
cate any part of a county’s allocation for work relief on the state 
highways, to be carried out under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Highways. 

A third piece of legislation, the Emergency Relief Sales Tax Act, 
provided revenue for the purposes of the Second Talbot Act appro- 
priation by levying an emergency sales tax of 1 per cent on gross in- 
come from sales during the period of September 1, 1932—February 
28, 1933- 

Initial organization.—The S.E.R.B. as originally constituted in- 
cluded Governor Gifford Pinchot, chairman, Lieutenant-Governor 
Edward C. Shannon, Auditor-General Charles A. Waters, State 
Treasurer Edward Martin, and C. J. Goodnough, speaker of the 
House. In practice, two members of the governor’s cabinet met with 
the Board and participated in its deliberations, although they had no 
vote: William A. Schnader, attorney-general, and Alice F. Liveright, 
who had succeeded John L. Hanna in September, 1931, as secretary 
of welfare. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, the Board organized and 
took action almost immediately after the approval of the acts of 
August 19. During August, 1932, the Board appointed in each coun- 
ty of the state a County Emergency Relief Board (C.E.R.B.), con- 
sisting usually of seven citizens serving without salary. The County 
Board was charged with the administration of state and federal 
funds for emergency relief in its county and was empowered to ad- 
minister such funds, either directly or through such public or private 
agencies, or both, as it might designate, subject to the approval of 
the State Board. 

On August 31, a meeting of the members of the county emergency 
relief boards was held in Harrisburg, with the governor presiding, 
and the task confronting the boards was discussed. 

On September 1, 1932, the State Board appointed William B. 
Rodgers, president of the McCrady-Rodgers Company, of Pitts- 
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burgh, as executive director for the Board, and Pennsylvania’s new 
system of state emergency relief officially went into effect. Obvious- 
ly the period intervening between August 19 and September 1 was 
insufficient for the adequate planning and organization of a state- 
wide system of relief.’* It was felt that the urgency of the need would 
brook no delay; but in practice the rapidity with which the system 
was put into action meant that many details of procedure could not 
be planned in advance but had to be worked out after the system 
had begun to function. This lack of adequate advance planning was 
one of the most serious handicaps of the organization during the 
initial months of its existence. 

Basic principles.—On September 2 the State Board issued a set of 
general relief rules together with a “Circular Letter No. 1,” which 
outlined the fundamental policies and described some of the basic 
procedures to be followed. The general relief rules began by laying 
down four major principles, as follows: 

1. All relief shall be distributed on the sole basis of actual need, to persons 
who have been residents of Pennsylvania for one year, regardless of race, color, 
religion, citizenship, or politics. 

2. No relief shall be given to any person who has been offered work that he 
or she can do but has refused to work. 

3. All funds received must be expended solely for food orders, work relief, 
or other forms of actual relief. 

4. Each County Emergency Relief Board will be directly responsible for 
carrying out the policies and decisions of the State Emergency Relief Board. 

Members and employees of the county boards were to draw no 
salaries or expenses from the S.E.R.B. funds. ‘The cost of local 
administration must be met by the localities through public or pri- 
vate funds.” It was provided that “each County Board may appoint, 
recognize, or co-operate with other committees or organizations, or 
delegate thereto any of its duties.” 

The State Board expressed itself as “vigorously in favor of work 
relief as against direct relief in every case when the need can be met 
that way.’”’ Work relief was to be paid for by food orders except in 
the case of work relief on the state highways, where payment was to 
be made in cash. 


22 The governor had conferred with representatives of the American Public Welfare 
Association and other specialists on August 1; but this was before the passage of the 
relief acts. 
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All direct relief was to be distributed 


in the form of food, food orders, or otherwise on the basis of actual need. No 
money will be advanced to County Boards, but the money value of food orders 
properly issued, filled, and approved will be paid by the State Treasurer when 
assembled and forwarded to him. Rent, light, heat, clothing, or other supplies 
must be provided locally. 


No food order was to specify the store at which it must be cashed. 

The Board’s original decision to give only food relief out of the 
S.E.R.B. funds (except for cash relief for work on the state highways) 
and to leave to local funds other types of relief and administrative 
expenses was undoubtedly based on the fact that only state funds 
were at first available and that these were obviously inadequate to 
meet anything like the full relief needs of the counties. Shortly after 
the passage of the act authorizing federal aid for unemployment re- 
lief, the governor had applied to the R.F.C. for such relief, but vari- 
ous steps were involved in preparation of the information called for 
by the R.F.C., and the first appropriation made by them to Pennsy]l- 
vania for unemployment relief was not received until September 
29, 1932. 

Administrative developments.—During the first half of September, 
with the assistance of members of the staff of the State Department 
of Welfare, record forms were developed and issued by the State 
Board for the use of the county emergency relief boards and co-oper- 
ating agencies. These included the food-relief order, which was to be 
the central instrument in the administration of this relief, and the 
other welfare and accounting records necessary to the functioning 
of the system. 

On October 1, 1932, the staff of the State Board consisted of only 
the executive director and two stenographers. On that date Arthur 
Dunham, on temporary part-time leave of absence from the staff of 
the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, was appointed as 
field director, and before the end of October a staff of some seven 
field representatives had been developed. 

In November, Eric H. Biddle, a young business man of Ardmore 
(a suburb of Philadelphia), who had first joined the staff as a volun- 
teer, was appointed assistant director; and other administrative and 
clerical workers were added as the work of the office increased by 
leaps and bounds. 
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Of these earliest days of the S.E.R.B. one of the members of the 
staff has written: 


It was the wildest of all wild jobs that I have ever known. Drifts of corre- 
spondence fluttered ceaselessly upon us; like the stacks of reports described by 
Walter Lippmann, they “grew mellow” and mellower on our desks. If you turned 
to attack the letters, a stenographer would come scurrying in with, “There’s a 
delegation here from County—two county commissioners with them— 
and they’re all mad!” While you hesitated between two telegrams, the tele- 
phone would ring and an agonized voice of a County Board member from a 
Pennsylvania German county would be heard inquiring, “How do you expect 
that we should go on with the relief? The food orders that you sent us are all!” 
On another occasion a local relief representative called up (long distance, again) 
to get a ruling on the weighty question, “Is a cigarette food?”’ The philosophy 
of one of our group was summed up with, “The only thing to do is to answer 
damn fool questions all day and do your work at night. 





The State Board itself functioned actively. It held long and fre- 
quent meetings, and its minutes bore testimony to the number and 
complexity of the matters discussed and acted upon and to the de- 
tailed supervision by the Board over the functioning of the emergen- 
cy-relief system. 

It was noteworthy also that in spite of the fact that two Republi- 
can political alignments were represented on the Board (the adminis- 
tration and the state Republican organization), the work of the 
Board proceeded for more than six months on the basis of unanimous 
agreements as to policies and actions, and without a divided vote on 
any question. 

In October the first grants of federal funds from the R.F.C. were 
allocated by the State Board. With the continuance of these grants 
from month to month, the State Board broadened its policy as to the 
use that might be made of the state and federal funds which it allo- 
cated. In October a limited amount of fuel relief was authorized. In 
December a beginning was made with clothing relief, although this 
was for months restricted to shoes, which were bought by the 
S.E.R.B. on a competitive basis and consigned to the various coun- 
ties on the basis of need. 

Administrative expenses——As early as October, 1932, the State 
Board, on the representation of the Philadelphia County Board that 
in the present state of finances in the city of Philadelphia it was im- 
possible for them to secure local funds for administration, had grant- 
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ed funds for administrative expenses in Philadelphia. On Decem- 
ber 7 the State Board announced a complete change of front on the 
question of administrative funds, and took the position that “there 
must be sufficient trained personnel” to insure effective administra- 
tion of relief. The S.E.R.B. authorized the granting of administra- 
tive budgets to county boards and directed that each C.E.R.B. 
should appoint an executive director and auditor-controller and such 
other employees as were necessary to carry on the work of the Board 
efficiently. It was provided that these officials might be paid or vol- 
unteer, full time or part time, but that they must be persons who 
were able to give sufficient time to discharge their duties effectively. 
Discriminating job specifications were established for the position of 
executive director. 

It was provided that no member of a C.E.R.B. might also hold 
any position for which he would receive a salary from the S.E.R.B. 
funds. A later ruling further provided that no person who was re- 
ceiving a salary from any other source whatsoever might receive a 
salary from S.E.R.B. funds. The State Board reserved the right to 
approve all appointments of executive directors and auditor-con- 
trollers, but the County Board was permitted to make interim ap- 
pointments, within the administrative budget approved by the State 
Board, pending final action on the appointments by the State 
Board. 

The first four months of the S.E.R.B. —September through De- 
cember, 1932—were a period of initial organization. They were spent 
chiefly in trying to get the huge relief machine started—to see that it 
worked, that the wheels turned, that somehow relief was conveyed 
to people in desperate need. 

The authorization of administrative budgets, at the beginning of 
1933, marked the beginning of a period of increased administrative 
centralization and control and of the establishment and develop- 
ment of definite standards of organization and administration. 

During the first four months when there were no state-approved 
administrative budgets, the county boards were forced to “‘subsist on 
the country” and to depend upon either the poor-boards, more or 
less well-organized private we'fare agencies, or volunteer district 
committees or district representatives appointed by the County 
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Board. What use was actually made of these various types of agen- 
cies is indicated in Table I, taken from the report of the field director 
as of December 21, 1932. 

The total of the items listed above exceeds the number of counties 
because most counties were using more than one type of agency. 

While January, 1933, may be taken as an approximate beginning 
of this second period of the S.E.R.B., it would be wholly erroneous to 
imply that the course of organizing and standard-raising flowed 
smoothly after that date. On the contrary, several factors conspired 


TABLE I 


LOCAL AGENCIES ADMINISTERING RELIEF UNDER COUNTY 
BOARDS, DECEMBER 21, 1932 


Counties 
Private welfare agencies were used in................. 32 
District: Conanitteese ss ci:2% psi cine nasercin dawn dices 31 
DOG ELS CS ey ee ce nae ee a eee 24 
District representatives (individuals)................. 23 
C.E.R.B. administering relief direct............ pect 10 
County-wide agencies organized by C.E.R.B........... 3 
Private county emergency relief committee............ I 


to make the progress of the S.E.R.B. continue to resemble a series of 
hairbreadth escapes. 

Commissaries.—One of these factors was an excursion by the state 
relief administration into the realm of “community markets” or com- 
missaries. 

A commissary is, of course, a central dépét operated by a relief 
agency for the issuance of more or less standardized food rations to 
clients. Commissaries of various types had developed in a number of 
Pennsylvania communities before the organization of the S.E.R.B. 
During the fall of 1932, at the request of Governor Pinchot, Major 
John Leavell, organizer of a commissary at Tulsa, Oklahoma, spent 
several weeks in Pennsylvania and acted as a consultant to the State 
Board in developing plans for a standardized type of commissary 
along the lines of the Tulsa plan. The existing commissary at Wil- 
liamsport was reorganized and began operating on the basis of this 
standardized plan on November 28, 1932. 

On January 12, 1933, the State Board publicly announced its in- 
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tention “to set up Community Markets in metropolitan sections and 
in the larger population centers of the Commonwealth.” 

The Board, in a further statement on January 18, pointed out that 
food relief ior January alone required approximately six million dol- 
lars; that relief needs were increasing and there was no assurance that 
funds could be secured to continue on the present basis; that “the 
State Emergency Relief Board does know that under the community 
market system ample, healthful, and palatable food can be supplied 
for something like half the cost of the present system of food orders”’; 
and that the Board “has approved the community market system 
solely as a measure made necessary by one of the greatest emergen- 
cies the Commonwealth has ever had to face.” 

The Board stated that its purpose was “to perfect the organiza- 
tion of existing commissaries and on the basis of experience thus ac- 
quired to extend the system first to localities which are ready to ac- 
cept it, and then to others as the lack of funds for the more expensive 
food orders may require.” 

The Board’s commissary policy aroused vigorous and widespread 
opposition on the part of retail grocers (whose business would, of 
course, be adversely affected by the discontinuance of food orders), 
lay and professional representatives of many social agencies, labor 
groups and groups of the unemployed. On the whole, the controversy 
was characterized by more heat than light. Some of the advocates of 
the commissary were inclined to dignify it almost into a “cause,” 
while many of its opponents were so highly emotional in their reac- 
tions that they seemed unwilling even to consider the economic reali- 
ties of the situation. Looking back, it is evident that adequate factual 
data were not available in January, 1933, as to the actual accom- 
plishments and possibilities of commissaries. It is certain also that 
the high-pressure and propaganda approach of the S.E.R.B. tended 
to intensify opposition. 

The‘community market did not realize the hopes and expectations 
of its sponsors. At one time commissaries were in operation in seven- 
teen of the sixty-seven counties. ‘Twelve of these have now been dis- 
continued. The actual economies did not come up to anticipations; 
and many administrative difficulties developed in connection with 
work-relief service, safeguarding of supplies, etc. In regard to the 
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question of economy, the report of the executive director of the 
S.E.R.B. mentions as one of the “arguments most frequently ad- 
vanced against the commissary system”’: 

Its apparent economy is only partially real because the markets were often 
operated on a work relief basis in which there is some element of exploitation 
and uneconomic competition. Furthermore, expenditures for equipment and ad- 
ministration were often not taken into consideration in determining the true 
cost of furnishing such relief. Even when equipment and administration were 
loaned by private citizens such costs should be considered as part of the cost 
to society." 

The commissary question which caused so much excitement at the 
beginning of 1933 was no longer a vital issue by spring. 

The regular legislative session, 1933.—A much more seriously dis- 
turbing factor and a threat to the continuance of the whole relief pro- 
gram developed in the regular legislative session of 1933, which con- 
vened on January 3 and adjourned on May 5. The twelve-million- 
dollar appropriation of the Second Talbot Act was to run until 
March 31, 1933. The federal government had been furnishing about 
three-fourths of the funds for Pennsylvania’s emergency-relief pro- 
gram. Federal aid was a necessity. In order to insure the continu- 
ance of federal aid, a new state appropriation was necessary by 
April 1. These facts the governor pointed out in his message of 
February 14 dealing with emergency relief and recommending an ap- 
propriation of twenty million dollars for relief. 

But the difficulties of securing agreement on a relief program—or, 
indeed, on almost any other subject of insportance—soon became 
apparent. A welter of proposals and counterproposals arose, and 
these soon became complicated by intense political opposition be- 
tween the governor and the administration forces, on the one hand, 
and the legislative group aligned with the Republican organization, 
on the other. The Democratic minority of 72 out of 258 members of 
the legislature formed still a third group. 

A month passed without any relief appropriation. In Washington 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated as President of the United 
States. The banking crisis gripped the state and the nation; every 
bank was closed; the most acute phase of the crisis passed and the 
banks began gradually to reopen. 


13 Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, p. 31. 
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On the night of March 13 the governor addressed the General 
Assembly in a scathing message in which he said: 
Today not one single bill to provide relief has even passed first reading. So 


far as relief is concerned—relief, the most vital question before us today—legis- 
lation is to all intents and purposes exactly where it was when this session be- 


Under the Constitution five legislative days are required to pass a bill. The 
first of April is but two weeks off. Unless before that time the General Assembly 
has made provision for relief Pennsylvania will stand disgraced among her sister 


.... Now the crisis is upon us. Now the time for soft words has passed. I 
say to you that the leaders who are responsible are trifling with fire. I say to you 
that this delay has endangered not only the good name but also the security of 
Pennsylvania. 

Millions of starving people cannot be expected to sit in meekness and silence 
forever if bitter suffering is brought upon them by the delay of political leaders 
in the General Assembly. 


Poor-boards versus county emergency relief boards.—The next day, 
March 14, a special legislative committee to study legislation on un- 
employment and unemployment relief (the Rice Committee) pre- 
sented its report, in the course of which it said, “Your committee be- 
lieves that in the main the poor districts are efficiently and economi- 
cally administered. .... ” The Committee recommended, among 
other things: 

That the $20,000,000 appropriated by the State for direct and work relief 
be paid over to poor districts, with the possible exception of those counties 
which have only borough and township poor districts. That, in such cases, the 
method of distribution and expenditure be determined by the State Emergency 
Relief Board—said Board to use the county commissioners where deemed feasi- 
ble. That in Philadelphia the State-aid allowed to be given to the Department 
of Welfare of the city for the entire city, or that such other plan be adopted 
as is acceptable to that city and the State Emergency Relief Board. 

That the State Emergency Relief Board be given an adequate appropriation 
to supervise the work of poor boards, and power to deny aid to any poor board 
which is incompetent or extravagant and to substitute another agency in its 
stead. 


A bill drawn in accordance with these recommendations was in- 
troduced by Grover C. Talbot, author of the First and Second Talbot 
acts and, since January 3, 1933, speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and a member of the S.E.R.B. 
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The issue was joined between those who wished to preserve the 
S.E.R.B. and the C.E.R.B.’s in the form in which they had been 
painfully built up, over a six months’ period, and those who wished to 
scrap the county boards and return emergency-relief administration 
to the poor-boards, although under state supervision. 

During the period of March 17-28, seven one-day regional con- 
ferences were held under the auspices of the S.E.R.B. at Harrisburg, 
Williamsport, Wilkes-Barre, Philadelphia, Huntingdon, Pittsburgh, 
and Erie. These conferences had been proposed by the first field 
director of the S.E.R.B. as a means of education and standard-rais- 
ing; and they were carried out under the direction of his successor, 
F. Richard Stilwell, who had come to the S.E.R.B. as field director 
on January 1, 1933, on leave of absence from the State Department 
of Welfare. The conference programs included general sessions with 
addresses on topics of general interest and “round-table discussions”’ 
(although some of the round tables more nearly resembled mass 
meetings) on such subjects as county organization of unemployment 
relief, methods of relief administration, accounting and auditing, 
community markets, and gardens and canning projects. The pro- 
gram participants included the governor (in the first conference), 
members of the S.E.R.B. staff, members of county emergency relief 
boards and staffs, and representatives of private welfare agencies."4 

On March 29 the legislature passed a stop-gap relief measure ap- 
propriating two million dollars to the S.E.R.B. for unemployment 
relief during April and May. The bill was signed by the governor the 
next day, March 30—one day before the expiration of the Second 
Talbot Act appropriation. The governor was in Washington the 
next day, seeking a further loan of four million dollars of federal 
funds from the R.F.C. This two-million-dollar appropriation tided 


™4 Because of the current legislative crisis, special legislative luncheon meetings were 
held at the same times and places of these conferences, under the auspices of voluntary 
agencies. At these luncheon meetings representatives of the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania (a private state-wide social planning organization with about six 
thousand citizen members) and other speakers discussed the legislative situation, stress- 
ing the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the S.E.R.B. program and vigorously 
attacking the proposals for putting emergency relief back into the hands of the poor- 
boards. For a further description of these regional conferences see Ruth A. Lerrigo, 
“Pennsylvania’s Welfare Set-Up,” Survey, LXIX (May 15, 1933), 188-89. 
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over the immediate situation but merely postponed the final settle- 
ment of the real issue. 

The relief crisis of April, 1933.—The tension, the insecurity, and 
the bitterness involved in the situation increased during the early 
part of April. 

A social-worker observer, in a confidential letter written on 
April 7, 1933, said: “I believe that if relief grants are further dras- 
tically cut because of inadequate appropriations .. . . in all likeli- 
hood there will be rioting and bloodshed in southwestern Pennsy]l- 
vania.” To this letter were appended the following notes that indi- 
cate the desperateness of the situation: 


A county relief chairman was surrounded in his office and nearly choked by 
a group of twenty-five women, of whom he said, “These women are desperate 
because they are hungry and have no food to give their children.’”’ On another 
occasion this same chairman visited a township where “complete hopelessness” 
prevailed because four of the five mines had been flooded; coming out of an 
evening meeting he and the county board executive were surrounded in the 
darkness by a mob of perhaps two hundred persons. Probably only the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the chairman’s integrity and fairness averted an attack. A 
parade of two thousand unemployed was held. A banner carried the slogan, 
“Black and White, Join and Fight!”’ Groups of children shouted, “We want 
food!” In one county medical service had so broken down that one public 
health nurse had herself delivered sixty-seven babies. In many instances a 
local relief chairman (a layman) called for her at two or three o’clock in the 
morning to attend a confinement where he himself, in the absence of anyone 
else, had given assistance. Local relief workers declared, “If there is any cur- 
tailment of relief, we will have riots and bloodshed.” Two colonies of men— 
“steady decent individuals, who are residents, not floaters’—were living in 
coke ovens. A local volunteer relief chairman was attacked by an unemployed 
man; he lost the sight of one eye and it was feared for a time that he would be 
left totally blind. 


The newspapers of this period also bear testimony to the crisis: 
“300,000 Beg Quick Action on State Aid”; “Pinchot Appeals to 
Clergy To Avert Starvation Riots”; “Conference Today Only Hope 
of Relief for State Jobless”; and ‘“‘State Relief Plans Wrecked Again” 
are among some of the headlines. Even the Republican Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger said on April 8: 


Since the Legislature convened in January, relief officials have begged for 
action. Conferences, quarrels, promises and talk are the products of the three- 
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months’ session. The Legislature will convene for the fifteenth week of the 
session on Monday without, according to Governor Pinchot, “having passed a 
single important bill.” 

The turning-point.—The turning-point in the situation was reached 
on April 6 when a group of representatives of the S.E.R.B. and legis- 
lative leaders conferred with Fred C. Croxton of the R.F.C. in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Croxton, according to a press account, indicated that 
the R.F.C. did not regard the two-million-dollar appropriation for 
April and May as sufficient to warrant favorable consideration of the 
application for an additional four-million-dollar loan.'s 

Moreover, it was reported: 

At that conference the Talbot measure, as at present existing, was dealt 
a body blow. 

Federal officials told the visitors that Pennsylvania’s State Emergency Relief 
Board is “outstanding” among the relief agencies of the country. 

They likewise told them that Pennsylvania’s poor boards, after being inde- 
pendently examined by the R.F.C., were as bad as if not worse than the worst 
such agencies in the country. 

In other words, the R.F.C. was eager to meet State aid if disbursed through 
the S.E.R.B. and loath to do so if the poor boards were made the disbursing 
officers." 

After this Washington conference, the supporters of the Talbot 
Bill, in a statement issued on April 9, receded from their demand 
that the relief should be administered by the poor-boards. At a con- 
ference on April 10 between the governor and legislative leaders, a 
program was agreed upon in principle. On April 12 the legislature 
passed finally and the governor signed a bill appropriating five mil- 
lion dollars to the S.E.R.B. for unemployment relief. 

The program adopted contemplated an expenditure of forty-five 
million dollars from state funds for the year April 1, 1933—March 
31, 1934; it was assumed that another forty-five million dollars from 
federal funds might be counted on, making a total of ninety million 
dollars for the year. Four appropriation acts covered the state’s ap- 
propriation of forty-five million dollars: Act of March 30, 1933 (Ap- 
propriation Acts of the General Assembly, p. 1), two million dollars; 
Act of April 12, 1933 (ibid., p. 4), five million dollars; Act of May 


1s Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, April 7, 1933. 
© Philadelphia Inquirer, April 10, 1933. 
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22, 1933 (P.L. 922), eighteen million dollars; Act of May 26, 1933 
(P.L. 1086), contingent on the approval of the voters of an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for a bond issue, twenty mil- 
lion dollars; total, forty-five million dollars. All these appropriations 
were made to the S.E.R.B., which was left free to determine the 
methods of administration. The proposal for mandatory use of the 
poor-boards was conclusively eliminated. 

Changes in personnel.—On the eve of the legislature’s adjourn- 
ment, William B. Rodgers resigned as executive director of the 
S.E.R.B., and he was succeeded, on May 1, 1933, by Eric H. Biddle, 
who had served as assistant director since November, 1932. About 
the same time Charles A. Waters, former auditor-general, succeeded 
General Edward Martin as state treasurer; and former Senator 
Frank Baldwin succeeded Mr. Waters as auditor-general. This 
changed the personnel of the S.E.R.B. to the composition which it 
has maintained from that time to the present, namely, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, chairman; Lieutenant-Governor Shannon; Auditor- 
General Baldwin; State Treasurer Waters; Grover C. Talbot, speaker 
of the House; and two advisory members, Attorney-General Schna- 
der and Alice F. Liveright, secretary of welfare. 

The tradition of unanimous agreement which had existed during 
the first six months was shattered during the political warfare of the 
legislative session. The first divided vote was recorded in March, 
1933; it has been followed by others; and there have been other evi- 
dences of marked division of opinion among members of the Board 
on matters of fundamental policy. 

Improved standards.—During the spring and summer of 1933 an 
extensive thrift-garden program was developed under the leadership 
of the S.E.R.B. Altogether, 340,540 gardens were planted. The 
total cash expenditures were $428,822.03; the estimated retail value 
of the total yield for sixty out of sixty-seven counties was $8,463,- 
563.67; and the average retail value of the yield per garden was 
$24.85. About 20 per cent of the gardens were planted by families 
that were not on relief, and this doubtless prevented or delayed ap- 
plications for relief in many cases. The thrift-garden program proved 
a practical method of helping those who were unemployed to help 
themselves; it provided outdoor work which improved both health 
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and morale; and the vegetables produced supplemented unbalanced 
and generally inadequate diets."? 

In the late spring of 1933 the influence of the new federal adminis- 
tration began to be felt in the Pennsylvania relief program. Between 
April 15 and May 1 the first contingents of young men were sent to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in connection with the National 
Emergency Conservation Work (N.E.C.W.) program. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Act'® went into effect on May 12, and on May 22 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (F.E.R.A.) began op- 
eration with Harry L. Hopkins, formerly emergency relief adminis- 
trator of New York State, as federal emergency relief administrator. 

With the uncertainties of the legislative session out of the way, 
with the increased sense of security as to federal funds, and with the 
leadership of the F.E.R.A. in attempting to develop more socialized 
emergency-relief programs, the Pennsylvania relief administration 
was able to concentrate its energies for a period of three or four 
months on the development of better standards of organization and 
administration. 

Work relief, which had been approved as a policy by the S.E.R.B. 
at the time of its establishment, presented many vexed problems. 
Except for cash work relief on the state highways, it was paid for in 
food orders; too often it was applied on the coercive basis of “no 
work, no eat”; sound projects of economic value which would not ad- 
versely affect normal employment were difficult to find; and able and 
imaginative leadership was rare. 

In the spring of 1933 Roger F. Evans, of Philadelphia, undertook a 
study of work relief. In an urusually lucid and able report, submit- 
ted during the summer, Mr. Evans stated this conclusion: 

.... Under present Pennsylvania conditions any conditional mixing of work 
and public relief—either by making work a quid pro quo for public unemploy- 
ment relief as such, or by making need the main qualification for employment on 
public work—is both socially and economically unsound.... . Relief is as neces- 
sary as work is desirable, but conditioning one on the other leads only into a deepen- 
ing morass and defeats our purpose by complicating, enlarging and perpetuating 


the very relief problem that we have every need to simplify and reduce. 
In brief, we know that work relief is no real substitute for employment. In 


17 Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, pp. 36-38. 
18 Public No. 15 (73d Cong., May 12, 1933). 
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our honest moments, we have admitted that it was only an attempt to make re- 
lief more value-creating. But now we find that it only increases our problem so 
that our wiser course is frankly to acknowledge it and set out to reduce it. 

An approach to the problem of developing better-equipped per- 
sonnel was made through the giving of a six weeks’ summer training 
course for twenty-seven emergency-relief workers at Pennsylvania 
State College, through the co-operation of the College and the 
S.E.R.B. 

On August 1, 1933, the basic regulations of the F.E.R.A. went into 
effect. In the main they did two things: (1) they provided that 
“grants of Federal emergency relief funds are to be administered by 
public agencies’’; (2) they set up enlightened minimum standards 
for relief administration. While the federal regulations technically 
applied only to federal funds, the administration of state and federal 
funds was carried on by one unified administration in Pennsylvania, 
so the S.E.R.B. promptly announced the application of these regula- 
tions to the entire field under its jurisdiction. In order further to give 
force and effect to the federal regulations, the Board indorsed and 
ultimately made mandatory the adoption of the “county unit” form 
of emergency-relief administration, with each C.E.R.B. having its 
own staff and functioning directly as the administering agency, with- 
out delegating administration of relief to any other agency, public 
or private, or to local volunteer committees or representatives. 

Through other methods also the S.E.R.B. strengthened its cen- 
tralized control over the unemployment-relief administration. In- 
efficient county boards and staffs were reorganized. Special field 
representatives and staffs were sent into some counties to “‘clean up” 
bad situations and sometimes to reinvestigate all cases. A personnel 
division of the S.E.R.B. was organized; more careful selection of 
workers and more effective state control of appointments resulted, 
along with the initiation of analysis of personnel standards, job 
classification, and standardization of salary scales. 

The most radical departure from Pennsylvania’s past history in 
local relief administration was signalized by the organization on 
September 1, 1933, of Relief Area No. 1, composed of five counties 
with headquarters at Sunbury. 


19 Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, Appen. II, pp. 92-93. 
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The policy and procedure in regard to relief areas has been de- 
scribed as follows in the report of the executive director of the 
S.E.R.B.: 

In order to accomplish greater economy and efficiency in relief administration 
the local administration of relief is now being further centralized into district 
organizations composed of two or more counties. This policy is directed par- 
ticularly to the less densely populated counties. As an experiment, the counties 
of Northumberland, Union, Snyder, Montour, and Columbia were consolidated 
into a Relief Area. The experiment was adjudged successful in that it demon- 
strated that operation was more economical and that greater efficiency was ob- 
tained. It has been planned, therefore, to consolidate many of the less densely 
populated counties of the State into relief areas. 

The administrative organization for a Relief Area is similar to that for a 
County. There is a Relief Area Executive Board, composed of one representa- 
tive from each county, which has the same power and function as a County 
Board. The County Boards in these consolidated counties no longer exercise 
administrative functions but remain in existence to act solely in an advisory 
capacity. The administrative staff of the Relief Area is organized similarly to 
the staff of the County Boards. Unit control of the relief activities in the Relief 
Area will be practiced as was true for the county organization.” 

The policy of area organization has been gradually extended up to 
the present time. As of March 31, 1934, thirty of the sixty-seven 
counties had been grouped into nine areas, including almost one- 
fifth of the population of the state. 

On October 11, 1933, standard food-relief schedules were promul- 
gated by the S.E.R.B. in order to promote adequacy and uniformity 
in food relief. Basic food grants in different counties had varied enor- 
mously. The new food schedules were based upon (1) an attempt, 
with the assistance of dietitians and physicians, to work out basic 
adequate balanced diets for adults and for older and younger chil- 
dren; (2) the relating of these quantities of foodstuffs to retail prices; 
(3) the establishment of the amounts of food-relief grants for fam- 
ilies of various size and composition, taking into account also the 
available sources of other income. 

During October a comprehensive loose-leaf Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Relief Handbook for the use of those engaged in the administra- 
tion of unemployment relief was issued. Preparation of this Hand- 
book was begun during the preceding winter, but so rapid were the 


20 Tbid., p. 25. 
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changes in the situation that much of the material had to be revised 
or re-written again and again. 

The relief bond issue, fall, 1933.—With the coming of fall, the at- 
tention of those most concerned with the relief program in the state 
was focused upon the realization that unless the amendment to the 
state constitution providing for the “relief bond issue” were adopted 
by the people, the S.E.R.B. would lack twenty million dollars of the 
funds necessary to carry on the relief program. Indeed, the situa- 
tion was so serious that it was stated that the available funds would 
be exhausted before the end of December. Even a special session of 
the legislature would have difficulty in finding the necessary revenues 
and in appropriating the necessary funds by that time, so there was 
real danger of a breakdown on the part of the relief program unless 
the bond issue was adopted. 

A brief but intensive campaign of education was undertaken 
through the month of October, under the leadership of a large repre- 
sentative “State-Wide Committee Supporting Amendment 8,” with 
Augustus K. Oliver, of Pittsburgh, as chairman and Benjamin H. 
Ludlow, of Philadelphia, as executive vice-chairman. 

The S.E.R.B., by a vote of 4:1 (Mr. Baldwin voting in the nega- 
tive), officially indorsed the bond issue. A second series of six region- 
al conferences, stressing the importance of the bond issue, was held 
under the auspices of the S.E.R.B. during October 16—November 3 
at Philipsburg, Pittsburgh, Grove City, Scranton, Sunbury, and 
Harrisburg. State-wide and local private organizations, volunteer 
county committees, state-aided hospitals and educational institu- 
tions, organized labor, religious organizations, the press, and many 
other groups co-operated in bringing home to the people the neces- 
sity of passing the bond issue. 

Finally, on election day (November 7, 1933), Amendment No. 8 
was adopted by a vote of 1,240,528 to 349,862. The bond issue re- 
ceived the largest aggregate vote and the largest ‘“‘yes’” vote of any 
of the twelve amendments voted on—and this in spite of Pennsyl- 
vania’s traditional conservatism in the approval of bond issues. 

Civil works.—Just as the S.E.R.B. had finished its first thirteen 
months of operation and as the relief job seemed to be settling onto 
something like an even keel, the inauguration of the federal Civil 
Works Administration (C.W.A.) program was suddenly announced. 
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The C.W.A. program met with general enthusiasm in Pennsylvania 
—there was a certain clean-cut quality about it; it was real work on 
real jobs for real wages; it provided work primarily on the basis of 
qualifications for the job; and it applied to both the self-supporting 
unemployed and those on relief. 

Regardless of the quality of the program, however, it involved a 
tremendous task in rapid organization. The federal C.W.A. was cre- 
ated by the President on November 7, with Harry L. Hopkins as 
federal administrator. On November 15 Eric H. Biddle was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hopkins as federal civil works administrator for 
Pennsylvania. The S.E.R.B. was not designated as a board to ad- 
minister the C.W.A. program; Mr. Biddle was appointed as an indi- 
vidual. This made Mr. Biddle responsible to the S.E.R.B. for the 
emergency-relief program and responsible to Mr. Hopkins for the 
C.W.A. program. 

With a good deal of foresight, Mr. Biddle proceeded to set up a 
separate organization for C.W.A. zather than to attempt to super- 
impose it upon the already overloaded relief organization. Separate 
state and local offices were established; only Mr. Biddle and a few 
other key-persons were associated with both organizations; demorali- 
zation of the relief administration was avoided, and the relief work- 
ers were protected from the terrific pressure of organizing the C.W.A. 
almost overnight. At its highest point (the week ending January 25, 
1934) the C.W.A. employed 298,823 workers with a weekly pay-roll 
of $3,528,712.81. Altogether, 13,933 projects were approved be- 
tween November 15, 1933, and April 5, 1934. 

Under the directions of the federal administration, C.W.A. was 
demobilized as of March 31, 1934, to be succeeded by the federal 
threefold program of relief to stranded populations, relief for agricul- 
tural areas, and a new program of work relief for urban communities. 
In an informal address on March 27, Mr. Biddle voiced the wide- 
spread sense of distress in Pennsylvania over the loss of C.W.A., 
which had employed four million of the unemployed “only long 
enough to give them a taste of what security felt like.’”’”* 

The special session of 1933.—From November 13 to December 21, 
1933, another special session of the legislature was held. While the 
session was marked by violent controversy over old-age assistance, 


1 Philadelphia Inquirer, March 28, 1934. 
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minimum wage, and other social legislation, the legislature passed 
with little difficulty a further emergency-relief appropriation. There 
was no renewal of the attempt to return emergency-relief adminis- 
tration to the poor-boards; and the new bill was more liberal than 
its predecessors in permitting the use of the state funds for local ad- 
ministration as well as for relief. 

The only question about this bill was the amount that ought to be 
appropriated. The governor recommended twenty million dollars, 
and this amount was originally included in the bill. Later, however, 
the amount was increased to forty million dollars. It was charged by 
the administration that this increase was made in order that there 
might be no funds left for old-age assistance and other purposes con- 
nected with the social-legislation program. At any rate, the governor 
cut the amount to twenty million dollars (as he had the legal right to 
do in the case of an appropriation bill) and he signed the bill for that 
amount. 

Actually, nobody knew at the time how much was likely to be 
needed for emergency relief during the months ahead. There were 
too many unknowns or variables in the situation—the rate of pick- 
up of industrial employment, the duration and effect of C.W.A., the 
question of cash relief and of payment of rents, the proportion of 
funds to be received from the federal government, etc. It would seem 
that the amount appropriated in December, 1933, plus the twenty 
million dollars from the bond issue, should be sufficient to cover the 
fifteen-month period from December 1, 1933, through at least Febru- 
ary 28, 1935, the end of the second month of the regular biennial 
legislative session of 1935. If the past ordinary rate of expenditure of 
about six million dollars a month should continue unchanged by any 
of the factors noted above, ninety million dollars would be required. 
If half of this amount came from federal funds (approximately the 
present proportion), forty-five million dollars rather than the forty 
million dollars appropriated would be required from state funds. 

Report of the executive director —About the middle of December, 
1933, just as the special legislative session ended, the first official re- 
port regarding emergency relief in Pennsylvania was issued. This 
document, entitled Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 1, 1932—October 31, 1933, was a comprehensive report of about a 
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hundred pages by Eric H. Biddle, executive director of the S.E.R.B., 
“to the Board itself, to the General Assembly, and to the people of 
Pennsylvania.” 

The report as a whole was marked by an honest effort to appraise 
results and tendencies and by the frankness of its presentation. In 
a courageous chapter of appraisal and discussion of the future pro- 
gram, Mr. Biddle submitted sweeping recommendations, many of 
which were in harmony with the best social thinking in the state. 
Briefly summarized, these recommendations were substantially as 


follows: 

1. The Federal-State local partnership should continue in the long-time relief 
program, but the local community should make the basic contribution of funds 
and should have a large measure of administrative control. 

2. The State Relief Administration should have power to maintain adequate 
standards and to co-ordinate local, State, and Federal relief. 

3. A local unpaid citizens’ board should be retained as the local relief author- 
ity. 

4. Personnel should be on a civil service basis, “to remove these offices en- 
tirely from the sphere of partisan politics.” 

5. The State Relief Board should be composed not of ex officio State officials 
but of three to five citizen members, appointed by the Governor with the con- 
firmation of the Senate, and having overlapping terms. 

6. Work relief which in a great number of instances has been nothing more 
nor less than forced labor, bitterly and justly resented by the free American 
citizens upon whom it has been imposed, should be abolished. Work relief in its 
usual form is neither real work nor real relief. The Civil Works Administration 
plan supersedes work relief. It provides real work at real wages on public works 
that are of permanent social and economic value. 

7. Relief should be provided for shelter [rent] where necessary as part of the 
relief budget. 

8. Relief should be given on a budgetary deficiency basis; and relief expendi- 
tures per family should be materially increased. 

g. Any long-time program should “provide for relief in cash, and cash only.” 

1o. A long-time public relief program should be developed on the basis of 
(1) local consolidation of local public relief services; (2) a local unpaid citizen 
board and a paid qualified executive responsible to the board; (3) a substantial 
proportion of relief funds from the State; (4) State leadership and supervision, 
and continued Federal participation. 


This report was published by the executive director under a gen- 
eral grant of authority from the Board to issue a report, but the 
document itself was not reviewed by the Board prior to publication. 
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At least one member of the Board pointed out publicly that the re- 
port contained the recommendations of the executive director rather 
than the Board; but if there has never been any formal confirmation 
of these recommendations by the Board, there has also been no offi- 
cial disavowal of any of them. 


THE S.E.R.B. TODAY 


Much of the picture of the present situation has already been fore- 
shadowed in the preceding historical review. However, it seems de- 
sirable to summarize briefly the basic elements of this situation, in 
order to give a more unified description as the foundation for the dis- 
cussion of problems, resources, and tendencies. 

Organization of the S.E.R.B.—The field service occupies the key- 
position as the channel between the State Board and its many de- 
partments and the County Board in its various functions. From the 
beginning the field service has been under the direction of experi- 
enced social workers. The present field director is Alvin R. Guyler, 
who succeeded F. Richard Stilwell in this position in the fall of 1933. 
The field staff also has been kept on a professional social-work basis, 
and political appointments have (though with occasional difficulty) 
been rigorously excluded. As of March 31, 1934, the S.E.R.B. staff 
contained 117 persons, classified as shown in Table II.” 

Local organization.—Thirty of the sixty-seven counties are 
grouped into nine relief areas; the remaining thirty-seven counties 
are outside the areas and have county emergency relief boards as the 
local emergency-relief authorities. Ail areas and all except one coun- 
ty are now operating on the unit control basis. As described in the 
executive director’s report: 

This system centralizes the supervision and regulation of relief disbursements 
in the office of the Local Board in the following manner: 

1. Investigation of relief needs and issuance of relief orders by the staff of the 
Local Board only. 

2. Maintenance of adequate centralized accounting and statistical records 
necessary for proper budgetary control. 

3. Centralization of all relief activities, case records, and accounting control 
in the administrative office of the Local Board. 


22 The data for this table and subsequent tables and figures were obtained through 
the courtesy of the Division of Research and Statistics of the State Emergency Relief 
Board, except as otherwise noted. 
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Personnel.—The personnel of the area and county emergency re- 
lief boards, as of February 28, 1934, included a total of 4,367 em- 
ployees.?3 The operation of the S.E.R.B. in the field of personnel 
administration is thus described: 

The local County Emergency Relief Board is responsible for the employment 
and releasing of all members of the C.E.R.B. staff. Applications, however, of all 


persons are referred to the S.E.R.B. office and are approved in the S.E.R.B. 
office by the department directly responsible for that work and by the Personnel 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES OF PENNSYLVANIA S.E.R.B., 
AS OF MARCH 31, 1934 














Total Administra- | Stenograph- 

Division or Department Reoleren’ tive and | ic, Clerical, 
Professional Etc. 
RCCURIWG 76 5s 0 ig keke nis ea eno g 2 3 
PICO) GERVIRGS 5 530i 5 sin aioe data 16 II 5 
Research and Statistics........... Pea: 4 2 
Medical Gare... so... ccc eee cis 2 I I 
EO a re 4 I 3 
PELE SR ese ee ee 4 2 2 
EOI hak v swte xo ea sivly vio oe stele 4 I 3 
BLOCH 6.5 sos scar. veo gis essere oie 22 13 9 
COMPONGE G2 os esting creas cen 54 26 28 
MNO 0 acta ie analy ecmiatn ees 117 61 56 














* Of these 117 employees, 31 were carried on the C.W.A. administrative pay-roll; this represented the 
degree of administrative co-ordination between the S.E.R.B. and C.W.A. 


Standards Consultant. Before a person is definitely rejected by the Harrisburg 
office for a position, the executive director is written a letter that gives the basis 
of the S.E.R.B. office questioning the appointment, and is asked to state what 
qualifications he felt the worker had, or what his special reason was for request- 
ing his appointment. The personnel office of the S.E.R.B. recruits supervisors 
and experienced workers, secures their references and refers the application and 
references to the county board for their approval and their decision. If it is at 
all possible, we try to refer more than one application at a time. We also wish to 
have the county board interview the applicants before making a decision. The 
applications are reviewed in Harrisburg for the education and experience, back- 
ground for position, and for the salary that is being paid. 


23 Memorandum from Miss Marjorie Merrill, director, Personnel Division, S.E.R.B., 
to Arthur Dunham, April 6, 1934. 
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Since last November we have had a Personnel Advisory Committee that 
met monthly. This committee has worked out examinations that have been 
given for assistant supervisors and for junior visitors. They have discussed per- 
sonnel practices and have made recommendations concerning sick leave, vaca- 
tion, etc. This committee is composed of experienced social workers who are 
either executive directors or supervisors in the C.E.R.B. Other people from the 
other counties or from other organizations have been asked to attend these 
meetings to discuss points in which they were particularly interested. Miss 
Dorothy Kahn is chairman of this committee. 

The first examination that was given was in the nature of an experiment and 
was for the assistant supervisors. This examination which has been taken by 
200 to 250 people is being graded by a central examining committee made 
up of three people outside the agencies and two members of the S.E.R.B. From 
this examination we hope to get a clearer thinking on the assistant supervisor 
job, a better idea of what constitutes experience and training for this job, and 
also to secure some persons from private agencies. 

The quality of the relief personnel has greatly improved since the 
early days of the emergency-relief organization. There have been in- 
stances in which local politics have played a part in relation to ap- 
pointments and personnel; but the personnel policy of the state re- 
lief administration has been vigorously directed toward the develop- 
ment of personnel appointments on a merit basis and toward the 
elimination of political domination or influence in reference to per- 
sonnel. 

Types of relief—When the S.E.R.B. came into existence, it had 
inadequate state funds and no federal funds. It therefore decided at 
the outset that the available funds should be applied to food relief 
only, as being probably the most vitally necessary form of relief, and 
that other types of relief should be left to local agencies. The one ex- 
ception to this rule was that certain funds were appropriated for 
cash work relief on the state highways. 

As federal funds became available and as it became clear that local 
agencies could not meet all non-food relief needs, the S.E.R.B. grad- 
ually added other types of relief. Some fuel relief was granted as 
early as October, 1932; clothing relief, in the form of footwear only, 
was begun in December, 1932; other forms of clothing relief in Janu- 
ary, 1934; medical relief in December, 1933. The thrift-garden pro- 
gram was initiated in the spring of 1933. No relief has been given 
for the payment of rents. 
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The total expenditures for relief for the eighteen-month period of 
September 1, 1932—February 28, 1934, were as shown in Table ITI. 

All relief, except work relief on the state highways, has been given 
in kind rather than in cash. The “food order,” addressed “to any 
vendor of food in Pennsylvania,” and the commissary have been the 
methods of distributing food relief. Fuel orders have been used for 
fuel relief. Shoes and clothing have been bought in bulk, at whole- 
sale prices, by the state and distributed to local units. Medical care 
also has been handled through a system of “medical relief orders.” 


TABLE III 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, FROM STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS, SEPTEM- 
BER I, 1932— FEBRUARY 28, 1934 














Types of Relief Expenditures Per Cent 
WOE ete een daia Saas ees $ 93,251, 168.06 82.3 
Cash relief (work relief on high- 
sie ip SE ee 8, 464,093.98 7.5 
Administration (state and local) 4,251,550.68 3:9 
Shoes and clothing............ 3,442,835 .87 3.0 
eee ete ota erates tic 2,647, 309.82 2.3 
"EMT GAIGEDS:... «.. 0s. oes cons s 438,661.85 0.4 
Medical care.......... Seiiinies 192,404.86 0.2 
Federal surplus-food purchases 
and distribution............ 200, 828.58 0.2 
Miscellaneous................ 426,385.82 0.4 
LUE |e Sree rae eee rere $113,315, 245.52 100.0 











This process of development and these methods of distribution 
have produced an unfortunate manner of thinking about relief and 
families needing relief in terms of certain categories of needs. The 
order system has created a tendency to think in terms of families- 
who-need-food, families-who-need-fuel, families-who-need-shoes, etc. 
In recent months there have been more and more protests against 
these habits of thought. As one social-work leader has phrased it, 
one must think of families as families and not as bundles of separate 
and distinct needs. Relief must be given on the basis of the total 
family situation and the family’s needs as a whole. This point of view 
was expressed in Mr. Biddle’s report, when he declared for “re- 
lief . . . . given on a budgetary deficiency basis” as required by the 
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F.E.R.A. regulations. This implies cash relief and more adequate 
relief grants. 

Adequacy of relief —Relief is obviously inadequate when it is not 
based on a budgetary deficiency basis and does not include the item 
of shelter. 

The increase in the average monthly food grant per family during 
the period of the S.E.R.B.’s existence is indicated in Table IV. 

Standards of administration.—It is difficult to measure efficiency 
of administration in unemployment relief, partly because of the 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE FOOD GRANT PER CASE EACH MONTH, 
SEPTEMBER, 1932, THROUGH OCTOBER, 1933 


Month Amount Month Amount 
September, 1932............ Oe ee eee ie 0 $14.52 
OCteber, 1032. «0:05 sess esse BOMOY WGI OSS. cass cco 'ers-eenc 13.99 
November, 1932............ TE58S. “August, 103933... 66. cs cece 16.61 
December, 1932:........... 13.14 September, 1933............ 16.40 
FOMUALY, TO3 36:0 0 5s. eros 12.93 October, 1933.............. 16.29 
PODIMALY 1933. 25.0. e0 5st 12.31 November, 1933..../....... 16.03 
Math 59335 occ sccc cise atiw e 14.06 December, 1933............ 15.93 
PANS N GAS oii sssla6s niciaer GN ate T2,7% JADUATY, 1034. 0. cisco vsies 14.71 
DAD AHEO RG ocd. wc vcvaowet 14.43 February, 1934............. 16.97 


question of what measuring rod should be applied and partly be- 
cause of a lack of adequate objective tests of efficiency. Unemploy- 
ment relief on its present mass scale is still relatively new. Obvious- 
ly it has to be handled on quite a different basis from normal-time 
family welfare and relief work. Probably the F.E.R.A. standards 
represent a fair formulation of what we now think of as reasonably 
effective emergency-relief administration. 

Measured in terms of family life and human values, no program of 
unemployment relief is, or ever will be, satisfactory. Relief itself, 
when applied to normal adults, is a sympton of social disorder—a 
confession of our collective failure to develop more intelligent meth- 
ods of dealing with social problems. 

Recognizing this basic fact, and recognizing also the weaknesses 
and inadequacies of Pennsylvania’s unemployment-relief program, 
it is probably true that the Pennsylvania program would rate among 
the five or six most effective state emergency-relief programs that 
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have been developed. Certainly, if the present program is measured 
against the standards which prevailed over much of the state in the 
fall of 1932, it is clear that amazing progress has been made toward 
the goal of humane and effective administration. 

To this end many factors have contributed: the strengthening of 
the state’s hands by the F.E.R.A.; the tightening of state control; 
the patient and unremitting efforts of the S.E.R.B. field staff; the 
clear formulation of standards and procedures in the Handbook, and 
elsewhere; the educational processes of the regional conferences; the 
improvement of the citizen personnel on the local boards; the erec- 
tion of intercounty relief areas; and, probably most of all, the em- 
ployment of more and better-qualified members of the paid staffs. 

Critics of the S.E.R.B. have usually attacked its administrative 
costs and the extent to which paid workers have been employed. 
Table III indicates that the S.E.R.B.’s administrative costs have 
amounted to $4,251,556.68 for eighteen months, or 3.7 per cent of the 
total amount of $113,315,245.52 which has been expended. What 
these figures really indicate, to anyone familiar with relief adminis- 
tration, is the fact that the state relief administration has been spending 
far too little on administration to assure a decent job. 

The employment of adequate personnel and the reduction of the 
individual visitor’s caseload to a reasonable figure is the chief method 
of saving money for the taxpayer in administering public relief. This 
has been demonstrated time and again. The evidence is massed with 
startling effect in the executive director’s report. Let us cite two in- 
stances: 


On June 1, the granting of relief in one county was taken over by a staff of 
paid investigators. From June first to September twenty-third, 13,441 cases 
that had previously been receiving relief were investigated. Of these cases, 
6,379, OF 47.5 per cent, were found to be ineligible for unemployment relief. 
The savings in relief funds effected through investigation by paid trained in- 
vestigators was $21,050.00 per week or $90,515.00 per month. This investiga- 
tion was accomplished with 19 investigators, paid a total montily salary of 
$2,158.60. This gave a net saving of over $88,000.00. Thus, in this county each 
dollar expended for administrative expenses resulted in a net saving of approxi- 
mately $42.00 per month..... 

In a city where the caseload per visitor had been 158 families, additional 
visitors were employed in one district and the caseload per visitor reduced to 
85 families... .. In one month’s time, the additional visitors effected a net 
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saving in relief expenditures of $2,864.04. The salary paid those additional 
workers during the month was $520.00.% 

No one knows exactly where the point of diminishing returns lies 
in respect to relief caseloads. In the light of available evidence, how- 
ever, the writer inclines to the opinion that, even measured by pure- 
ly economic standards, a caseload of more than one hundred cases per 
visitor probably means a plain waste of the taxpayer’s money. 

In Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, many persons have been slow to 
grasp such simple facts as the following: If it takes $4,000 to admin- 
ister $96,000 of relief, it costs the community a total of $100,000 and 
the administrative costs are 4 per cent. If you double your adminis- 
trative costs and by so doing save $10,000, you will spend $86,000 
for relief and $8,000, or 9 per cent, for administration. Your admin- 
istrative costs will be doubled, but your fotal expenditures will be 
only $94,000 as against $100,000 previously, or a saving of $6,000 to 
the community. This is what has happened in Pennsylvania over and 
over; raising administrative costs and cutting down the caseload per 
visitor has reduced total expenditures from tax funds in a county. 

The size of the job.—The present size of Pennsylvania’s unemploy- 
ment-relief job is indicated by the following facts: 

1. The number of workers totally unemployed on February 15, 1934, was 
estimated by the State Department of Labor and Industry as 980,467, or 26.3 
per cent of the total wage-earners of the state. This included 248,898 on Civil 
Works projects. 

2. The number of families and individuals receiving emergency relief on 
February 28 was: 263,231 families, or about 1,216,985 individuals; 48,767 
single residents, or 48,767 individuals; 311,998 total cases, or about 1,265,- 
752 individuals. 

3. Expenditures from state and federal emergency relief funds for the 
month of February, 1934, totaled $8,299,109.26. 

The fluctuations in the number of unemployed and the number of 
relief cases are shown in Table V. 

Large as the present totals are, they represent a decrease of 398,- 
884 unemployed since March, 1933, and a decline of 154,529 relief 
cases since May, 1933. So much progress has been made during the 
first year of the national recovery program. 

As the article is being written (April, 1934), the S.E.R.B. is facing 


24 Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, pp. 46 and 47. 
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another of those recurring financial crises which have been so devas- 
tating to the security of both the families on relief and the state and 
local relief administrators. Liquor sales have not yielded the ex- 
pected amount of profit; state relief funds thus far appropriated are 
nearly exhausted. Pennsylvania has not yet faced the realities of 
financing its unemployment-relief program or the implications of 
that program in terms of taxation. Of the state and federal funds 


TABLE V 


TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AND NUMBER OF CASES ON 
RELIEF IN PENNSYLVANIA, SEPTEMBER, 1932, 
THROUGH FEBRUARY, 1934 











Total Num- Gxtexton Total Num- Piece 
Month ber Un- Relieft Month ber Un- Relieft 

employed* ene ployed* oe 
September, 1932....| 1,203,186] 146,959|| June, 1933........ 1,259,987] 432,533 
October, 1932...... 1,099,444] 213,874|| July, 1933........ 1,147,179] 392,605 
November, 1932... .| 1,099,841] 266,141|| August, 1933...... 1,037,606] 341,107 
December, 1932. ...} 1,113,996] 319,093|| September, 1933... 909,363) 318,114 
January, 1933...... 1,309,850} 366,928)| October, 1933..... 906, 787} 323,601 
February, 1933..... 1,321,842] 415,397|| November, 1933... 893,337] 325,959 
March, 1933....... 1,379,351] 437,035|| December,{ 1933. . 867,022] 297,270 
Apri, 1039... ..0 2. 1,346,549] 444,602)! January,f 1934....| 1,028,563] 272,985 
May. 1033... <:....0:s 1,314,835] 454,884|| February,t 1934... 980,467) 311,998 























* Middle of month (Bureau of Accounts and Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry Estimates) 

t End of month. 

t For these months the number of placements reported on CWA were as follows: December, 75,301; 
January, 287,513; February, 248,898. Therefore, if these were subt:acted from the number reported unem- 
ployed for these months, the result would be: December, 791,721; January, 741,050; Feb-uary, 731,569. 
made available for expenditure in Pennsylvania during the period 
September 1, 1932—February 28, 1934, $67,501,384 (54.2 per cent) 
came from federal funds and $57,000,000 (45.8 per cent) from state 
funds. 

The state and federal funds for unemployment relief in Pennsyl- 
vania made available, allocated, and expended, September 1, 1932— 
February 28, 1934, are shown in Table VI. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 


I. The strengths of the Pennsylvania system.—Any future program 
of relief and public welfare in Pennsylvania must grow out of what 
now exists. What are the assets and liabilities in the present situa- 
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tion? In the first place, the following factors may be listed as ele- 
ments of strength in Pennsylvania’s emergency-relief program. 

1. Co-ordination of state and federal relief—From the beginning 
there has been complete integration of the administration of state 
and federal relief funds. Technically, the S.E.R.B. is an administra- 
tive body with full control as relates to state funds and it is purely 
advisory to the governor in respect to federal funds. But in practice 
the members of the Board have sat around the table and made de- 
cisions and determined policies in regard to both funds. While the 
Board has officially always observed the form of recommending to 
the governor what action should be taken in regard to federal funds, 
the governor has always accepted these recommendations. 


TABLE VI 
Funds made avail- Allocated but un- 
21) i ame $124, 501 , 384.00 expended, Feb- 
Expended........ 113,315,245 .52 ruary 28, 1934.. $ 7,093,070.64 


Balance, available 
for allocation, 
February 28, 
EQQA.ie:2 cesrcitss ss 4,093 ,067.84 

Although this co-ordination of the two funds may seem so obvious- 
ly desirable as to be a matter of course, yet it must be notec that 
the degree of co-ordination which has obtained has not been a matter 
of legal necessity but has been developed through the good sense and 
co-operation of the Board members. It should be noted also that the 
proposal that the poor-boards should handle state emergency relief 
funds, as was pointed out in the spring of 1933, contained the seeds 
of a possible separation in the administration of the two funds; so 
that the present integration represents a definite achievement. 

2. Flexibility.—The broad grant of power which has permitted the 
S.E.R.B. to use existing agencies or to create new ones has been well 
adapted to an emergency situation. Under this power the county 
emergency relief boards were created; and later, when it seemed de- 
sirable, relief areas were set up in certain parts of the state. The re- 
lief organization can be adapted to new situations and new needs by 
executive regulations of the Board without the necessity of legisla- 
tion. 

3. The S.E.R.B. has able executive leadership. Mr. Biddle came to 
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the S.E.R.B. without previous experience in the field of relief or 
social welfare; but he has brought to the task a keen and retentive 
mind, unusual ability as an organizer and executive, a tremendous 
capacity for hard work, a rea! quality of creative leadership, and a 
growing tendency to consider the broader social implications of the 
relief program and the present situation. He has also not only ad- 
ministered the job without respect to politics, but has made vigorous 
efforts to eliminate politics where it entered or threatened to enter. 
On the whole, the leadership of the present executive director has 
been one of the chief elements of strength in the state’s unemploy- 
ment relief situation. 

4. Citizen participation has been another element of strength. To 
no small degree, whatever success has been attained has been due to 
the devoted and unselfish efforts of the four hundred unpaid mem- 
bers of the C.E.R.B.’s and the countless additional persons who have 
served on local committees or in other voluntary positions. These 
citizens have rallied to the call of the state and have made an invalu- 
able gift of civic service in time, thought, and effort in helping to 
meet a great crisis in the history of the commonwealth. 

Incidentally, there seems to be some ground for a belief that there 
is a tendency at the present time toward less vital citizen participa- 
tion in the relief program. Because of the high degree of centraliza- 
tion in the carrying-on of the program, it seems doubtful whether 
the average area or executive director feels that his primary tespon- 
sibility is toward his local board or toward the state relief adminis- 
tration. It may be noted also that the local executive seems to be 
responsible directly to the state executive and not to be responsible 
through the local board.** Where relief areas have been organized, an 
area relief board composed of one person from each county in the 
area has been set up, but the county boards within the area, although 
theoretically they have been continued as advisory bodies, have had 
no real functions to perform and the tendency seems to be toward 
their disintegration within the areas. In so far as the local boards 
are allowed to become perfunctory or merely advisory, much of the 
vitality of the citizen service which has heretofore been given in the 
Pennsylvania relief program is likely to be lost. 


25 See Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, organization chart, p. 25. 
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5. Qualified paid personnel, appointed and maintained on a merit 
basis, has been one of the most important assets. Skill has been de- 
fined as doing a job right the first time; and the administration of re- 
lief requires skill. The growing emphasis upon qualified personnel 
and the determination that personnel shall not be dominated by 
politics has been one of the brightest spots in this whole experience 
of Pennsylvania with emergency relief. 

6. Minimum standards of relief administration have been definitely 
formulated and considerable progress has been made in the attain- 
ment of these standards. 

7. Efficient business administration has been consistently striven 
for. The relief administration is the equivalent of a seven-million- 
dollar-a-month business enterprise. Every effort has been made to 
administer these huge sums on approved principles of efficiency and 
with every possible safeguard in the handling of and accounting for 
all funds. 

II. Problems.—Over against these strengths must be balanced the 
weaknesses of the Pennsylvania relief administration and the prob- 
lems which it faces. These major problems may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Relief program too often involved in politics.—A clear distinction 
must be drawn here between the administration of the relief and the 
determination of the relief program. Over the state as a whole the re- 
lief administration has been kept rather notably free of politics. But 
in the determination of the broad outlines of the relief program, in 
deciding regarding appropriations and how they shall be adminis- 
tered, questions of relief policy have too often become entangled 
with political feuds and partisan considerations, and as a result the 
unemployed have been put to the torture of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty and the state has witnessed such shameful political jockeying 
in the face of human suffering as was seen during the regular legis- 
lative session of 1933. 

Playing politics with human misery is indefensible. Pennsylvania 
will never have a wholly sound relief program until its program can 
be determined on the basis of human need, without the taint and 
corrosion of selfish political ambitions. 

2. The present form of organization of a state relief board com- 
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posed of ex officio officials is thoroughly undesirable. The establish- 
ment of this form of Board was a compromise born of the conflict in 
the special session of the legislature in the summer of 1932. It was 
perhaps the best form of organization that could be obtained at that 
time. But it is not adapted to the needs of the relief program. As 
was pointed out in Mr. Biddle’s report, ““There is no assurance that 
the individual State officials designated to serve on the Board will be 
familiar with, or interested in, relief problems.’’ Some of them may, 
indeed, be antagonistic to the whole program. There is no guaranty 
of unity of purpose or ability to act together on an emergency job 
where unity and rapidity of action are vitally important. Moreover, 
“the varying terms of these State officials have no relevance to the 
needs of the Board or to continuity of policy.” There have already 
been two changes in personnel; but for the fact that the former audi- 
tor-general was elected state treasurer, there would have been three. 
It is possible that the election of 1934 will bring changes in three of 
the offices whose incumbents occupy places on the Board. This may 
leave only one member of the original personnel. 

With full appreciation of the amount of time which has been given 
by the various members of the Board and of the valuable contribu- 
tions which have been made by certain members of the Board, it 
must nevertheless be concluded that the ex officio Board as an ad- 
ministrative device is a clumsy, unsound, and ineffective piece of 
governmental machinery. 

It is believed that the S.E.R.B. should be changed to a board of 
three or more outstanding citizens, appointed for their ability to di- 
rect a public relief program and without relation to politics. Ap- 
pointment by the governor, with confirmation by the Senate, would 
seem the most natural method of appointment; although the original 
members of the Board might actually be named in the law or some 
other acceptable method of appointment might be devised. 

3. The need of an integrated relief policy has already been referred 
to. This would imply the giving of relief on the basis of the total 
needs of the family and of the budgetary deficiency instead of issuing 
an endless series of “orders” for separate needs. The relief order is a 
clumsy instrument at best; when geared in as part of a highly cen- 
tralized state system, it breeds bookkeeping, “paper work,” and red 
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tape ad nauseam. Pennsylvania has come far enough along the road 
to stop administering relief with bales of paper. 

4. More adequate relief is implied in relief on a budgetary deficiency 
basis. 

5. In particular, the item of shelter, which is a basic human neces- 
sity, should be included in family-relief budgets. 

6. Cash relief is related to the three preceding points. Inquiry has 
frequently been made as to “how long does an emergency continue 
to be an emergency?”’ It is obvious that unemployment relief is not 
a mere transitory phenomenon, and it is time to think seriously of the 
morale of those who must receive relief month after month. Any 
form of relief is bad enough; but cash relief at least does something 
to preserve self-respect, initiative, and a sense of human freedom. 
Cash relief is less undesirable than relief in kind as a basic relief 
policy. 

7. An adequate financial program is vital to a sound relief pro- 
gram. As has already been pointed out, the state confronts the ne- 
cessity of seriously facing her financial responsibility for over a mil- 
lion of her citizens who are without the means of support; and of fac- 
ing that responsibility not through chaotic attempts to meet a series 
of recurring crises but through the development of a planned state 
fiscal program designed to yield the necessary revenues over a period 
of years. 

8. Adequate expenditures for administration are a necessity if the 
taxpayer’s money is not to be flagrantly wasted. Adequate expendi- 
tures for administration are a humane essential and a fiscal economy. 

9. Finally, Pennsylvania, in common with most of her sister- 
states, faces the necessity of the development in the near future of a 
long-time integrated public relief program. It seems fairly obvious 
that there is going to be no sudden absorption of the great mass of 
the unemployed in the immediate future, and that even the passing 
of the acute phase of the depression will leave the state with a larger 
long-time relief load than before the depression. How should this 
long-time load of unemployment relief be handled and how should 
it be related to other forms of relief? 

By the end of the year 1934 Pennsylvania will have six forms of 
public relief, as follows: 
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1. Poor-relief—administered partly on a county and partly on a township 
and borough basis. There are 424 poor-districts and about 920 poor-direc- 
tors, mostly paid elective officials. 

2. Mothers’ assistance is administered, under a permissive act, in fifty-seven of 
the sixty-seven counties, by unpaid county boards of women trustees, under 
the supervision of the State Department of Welfare. Half of the funds come 
from the state, half from the counties. Over the state as a whole, mothers’ 
assistance has attained a high level of efficiency. 

3. Veterans’ relief is administered by a State Veterans’ Commission and by 
local veterans’ organizations and other groups. 

4. Blind pensions will go into effect on June 1, 1934, administered by mothers’ 
assistance boards where they exist and by special boards in the other coun- 
ties. Funds will come from the state. 

5. Old-age assistance will go into operation on December 1, 1934. It also will be 
administered by Mothers’ Assistance Trustees and by special boards in 
counties which do not have mothers’ assistance. Relief funds will come from 
the state; administration from the counties. 

6. Unemployment relief, administered by the State Emergency Relief Board and 
the area and county emergency relief boards, is the sixth form of public 
relief. 


In the fall of 1933 Mrs. Liveright, the secretary of welfare, revived 
the discussion of a county welfare plan which has concerned forward- 
looking social workers and other citizens for several years. Out of a 
series of group conferences have emerged the outlines of a definite 
plan. 

The Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania has taken the 
lead in the effort to secure legislation establishing the county welfare 
plan. The Association is advocating “‘a plan of modern county wel- 
fare organization for Pennsylvania based upon the following prin- 
ciples”: 

1. The establishment in every county of an appointed County Welfare 
Board composed of unpaid citizen members. 

2. Appointment by the County Welfare Board of a paid Director, tech- 
nically qualified for public welfare administration. 

3. Administration by the County Welfare Board of poor relief, mothers’ 
assistance, old age assistance, blind pensions, care of dependent and neglected 
children, and certain other public welfare services.* 

4. Appropriation of both State and local funds for administration by County 
Welfare Boards for public welfare services. 


26 The sponsors of this plan have advocated that the county welfare boards should 
“ultimately” administer unemployment relief. 
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5. Supervision of County Welfare Boards by the Staite, in order to safeguard 
* the administration of State funds and to develop uniform standards of service 
throughout the Commonwealth.?7 

It is difficult to judge at present whether unemployment relief 
can be assigned to the county welfare boards at the time of their 
establishment without “swamping the boat.” The answer would 
seem to depend largely upon the size of the unemployment relief 
caseload, and no one can predict what this caseload will be at the be- 
ginning of 1935 or 1936. 

The question arises also as to what should be done about the state 
organization of relief and public welfare services. The ultimate con- 
solidation of the State Department of Welfare and the S.E.R.B. 
seems a desirable objective; but again it is a question whether the 
S.E.R.B. can be merged with any other department as long as its 
caseload continues at anything like the present level. On the other 
hand, as long as the two state agencies remain separate, the assign- 
ment of unemployment-relief administration to county welfare 
boards would mean that the county welfare board would be responsi- 
ble to two state departments—to one for the administration of emer- 
gency relief and to the other for the rest of its program. 

The next regular session of the Pennsylvania legislature will con- 
vene in January, 1935. From the present outlook, it would seem that 
this General Assembly is likely to face more fundamental issues in 
regard to public welfare than have confronted any Pennsylvania 
legislature within a decade, or perhaps within a generation; and the 
Assembly will have a corresponding opportunity of writing into the 
laws of Pennsylvania a public welfare program which may be second 


to that of no state in the Union. 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 


PuBLIC CHARITIES ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


27 County Welfare Organization in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, 1934; 7 pp.). A statement adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, January 18, 1934, 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee of the Family Welfare and 
Relief Division of the Association. 














REMOVAL OF NONRESIDENT STATE-POOR BY 
STATE AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


HE terms “nonresident,” “transient,” “migrant,” or “un- 
settled” are variously applied to one who has not resided 
in a state or local unit of a state for the period required by 
statute to establish such a legal settlement in such state or unit as 
would entitle him to relief in case he became a public charge by 
reason of poverty or distress. The so-called transient cases are usu- 
ally those of transient persons who have been in a particular state 
‘less than the period required to gain a legal settlement, have fallen 
into distress, and need the aid of a public or private social agency. 
By reason of such a condition, a person may become removable by 
the state or local unit in which he is found to the state where he 
has his legal settlement. 

This article covers primarily the interstate removal of state-poor, 
by which term as herein used is meant poor persons who have no 
legal settlement in the state in which they become chargeable to the 
public on account of poverty. 


STATE LAWS AUTHORIZING STATE OR LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
TO REMOVE STATE-POOR 

It may be that state and local poor relief and the removal of un- 
settled poor persons, as generally authorized by the laws on poor 
relief, are now to some extent suspended, because of federal and state 
emergency relief legislation; but it would seem that, in view of the 
economic depression, the unsettled poor, who travel from state to 
state will after more normal conditions prevail present an even 
greater problem to the public welfare authorities. It will, therefore, 
be useful to know the general scope of the existing permanent legis- 
lation, so that when the emergency is over such legislation may be 
strengthened in favor of persons who fall into distress in states where 

they have no settlement. 
A number of states have statutes authorizing the removal of non- 
resident poor persons to the state where they have a legal settle- 
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ment.’ Under such statutes, the state-poor may be removed by the 
local poor law officials in most of these states,” by the state authority 
in several other states,} and by both the local or state authorities in 
at least two states, New Jersey and Virginia. Removal by the state 
may apparently also be made by the state authority in Kansas, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, under statutes authorizing 
these states to make interstate agreements for the mutual exchange 
and removal of the nonresident poor. 

It appears that under recent legislation in two additional states, 
Nevada and Wisconsin, removal of poor by the state is also made 
possible. Nevada authorizes the newly created state board of char- 
ity and public welfare to “formulate such plans as may seem socially 
expedient for the care of vagrant and nonresident transients and 
wandering unemployed persons who shall fall into distress within the 
boundaries of the State”; and Wisconsin reserves to itself the right 
to deal with neighboring states “in regard to the question of legal 
settlement for the purpose of support and relief of the poor.’’s 

In view of the increasing number of unsettled poor persons during 
the years of the economic depression, it is indeed surprising that, in 
these years, the state legislatures have generally failed to recognize 
the responsibility of the state, rather than of the local unit, for a 
more effective interstate removal of the unsettled poor. 


STATE LAWS AUTHORIZING INTERSTATE AGREEMENTS FOR THE 
REMOVAL AND EXCHANGE OF STATE-POOR 


In the absence of any reciprocal interstate arrangement for the 
removal and interchange of nonresident poor persons, a statute, 
authorizing removal of a nonresident poor person to the state where 

t California, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

2 California, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

3 Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Rhode Island. 


4In New Jersey the local officials must negotiate removals of state-poor through the 
state commissioner of institutions. 


5 Nevada Laws, 1933, chap. 131; Wisconsin Laws, 1933, chap. 408. 
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he has a legal settlement, may be ineffective because it may not be 
binding upon the state of his settlement and such state may refuse 
to accept him for public relief. Judicial opinion varies as to the effec- 
tiveness of such a statute. Some state courts have held that, under 
such a statute, the nonresident poor may be removed to another 
state,° whereas other state courts have held that such a statute is 
ineffective for want of power to enforce the order to remove in the 
other state.’ 

In this connection, a case decided recently by the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota may also be of interest.* The facts in this case were 
that the defendant, a woman with seven minor dependent children, 
claimed residence in a county in North Dakota. On August 22, 1929 
(the case was decided September 27, 1929), she and her children were 
taken into custody by the police officers and placed in the county 
poor farm; and the cause for this restraint was a warrant of deporta- 
tion issued by a justice of the peace on the overseer’s complaint that 
this family had received poor relief since April, 1929, but were prop- 
erly residents of Minnesota. The question was whether the warrant 
of removal had any validity and justified the action of the respondent 
officers thereunder. The Supreme Court of North Dakota, citing 
the pertinent law,® construed it as authorizing removal only from 
one poor relief district to another within the state and as having 
“no effect outside of the state of North Dakotz,” and the court 
ordered the release of the family from custody. 

Presumably in view of the doubtful status of laws for interstate 


6 Niskayuna Overseers of Poor v. Guilderland Overseers of Poor, 8 Johns (N.Y.) 412; 
Thompson’s Case, 4 City Hall Rec. (N.Y.) 43. See also 48 C.J. 498. 

7 Juniata County v. Delaware Tp., 107 Pa. St. 68; Limestone v. Chillisquaque, 87 Pa. 
St. 294; Georgia v. Grand Isle, 1 Vt. 464; Hilborn v. Briggs, 58 N.D. 612, 226 N.W. 737. 

8 Hillborn v. Briggs, 58 N.D. 612, 226 N.W. 737. 

9 This law reads as follows: “Upon complaint of any overseer of the poor, any jus- 
tice of the peace may, by his warrant directed to and to be executed by any constable 
or by any other person therein designated, cause any poor perscn found in the town- 
ship of such overseer likely to become a public charge, and having no legal residence 
therein, to be sent and conveyed at the expense of the county, to the place where such per- 
son belongs [underscores supplied], if the same can be conveniently done; but if he or 
she cannot be so removed, such person shall be relieved by such overseer whenever such 
relief is needed.” (North Dakota Compiled Laws, 1913, sec. 2515, now repealed by the 
new poor relief law of 1933 [North Dakota Laws, 1933, chap. 97)). 
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removal of the nonresident poor, some states have recognized the 
wisdom of authorizing by statute the making of interstate agree- 
ments for the mutual exchange and removal of nonresident poor 
persons. At this time, however, there appear to be only eight states 
which give by specific statute to some state administrative depart- 
ment the authority to make with other states reciprocal interstate 
agreements for the removal of poor persons without legal settlement 
in the particular state."® In some of these states such authority is 
given to the state department which administers the laws on public 
welfare; and it is generally conceded by authorities on social welfare 
that such departments are best qualified to handle such removals. 

The scope of these statutes is as follows: In Connecticut, the state 
agent of the department of state agencies and institutions may enter 
into reciprocal agreements with other states regarding the interstate 
transportation of poor and indigent persons and arrange with the 
local authorities for the acceptance and support of persons receiving 
public aid in other States. In Indiana the board of state charities™ 
and in Kansas the state board of administration may make agree- 
ments with other states for arbitration of disputed questions of the 
settlement of certain persons and for their return to their proper 
residence; and these persons are defined as the insane, feeble-minded 
or epileptic, and “other dependents,” in Indiana, and the “insane 
...., paupers, and other dependents,” in Kansas. In Maine, the 
department of health and welfare may make “reciprocal agree- 
ments” with corresponding agencies of other states for “acceptance, 
transfer and support of persons going from one state to another and 
becoming public charges.” 

10 Connecticut Laws, 1933, Pp. 202; Indiana, Burns’ Annot. Stat. 1926, sec. 4157; 
Kansas Rev. Stat. 1923, sec. 39-109; Maine Laws, 1933, chap. 188; New Hampshire Laws, 


1931, chap. 91, and 1933, chap. 79; New Jersey Laws, 1931, pp. 931, 1243; Vermont Laws, 
1931, No. 58, secs. 1, 3; Wisconsin Laws, 1933, chap. 408. 


™ Now the department of public welfare in the executive department.—Indiana 
Laws, 1933, chap. 4. 


2 There is, however, still in force a law which provides in effect that: On complaint of 
overseers of the poor that a poor person, chargeable to the town, has no settlement in 
the state, any judge of a municipal or police court, or a trial judge, may cause such 
person to be sent, at the expense of the town, beyond the state limits to the place where 
he belongs. 
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In New Hampshire, 


The secretary of the State board of public welfare, subject to the approval 
of the attorney-general, is . . . . authorized to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with other States regarding the interstate transportation of poor and indigent 
persons and to arrange with the proper officials in this State for the acceptance 
and support of persons receiving public aid in other States in accordance with 
such reciprocal agreements;'3 


and the law also authorizes the attorney general to fix in such agree- 
ments a minimum period of residence in the foreign state, and makes 
it lawful to return a poor person, who has resided less than such pe- 
riod in the foreign state, to the town or place in New Hampshire 
where he last resided or had a settlement. In New Jersey, the county 
adjuster (an official who acts in cases of commitment of insane per- 
sons) must, on application of any local welfare official, take the nec- 
essary steps for the removal of any poor person without New Jersey 
by negotiating with the proper authority in the other state through 
the state commissioner of institutions and agencies, of the state of 
New Jersey, for the reception of such person who may be properly 
removable to any place in such state. In Vermont the law is similar 
to that of New Hampshire. The attorney general of Vermont is by 
statute authorized to enter into a reciprocal agreement with the 
attorney generals of other states (if they have a similar statute) re- 
garding the interstate transportation of poor and indigent persons, 
and to fix definitely the minimum period of residence in the foreign 
state; and the statute makes it lawful to return a poor person, who 
has resided less than such period in the foreign state, to the town in 
Vermont where he last resided three years supporting himself and 
family. The pertinent statute in Wisconsin is interesting. It merely 
provides that: “This state reserves the right to deal with neighbor- 
ing states on a reciprocal basis in regard to the question of a legal 
settlement for the purpose of support and relief of the poor.” 
Under the statute of one other state, Oregon, the state board of 
control must return all nonresident “public charges” to the state in 
which they have a legal settlement; and, to facilitate such return, the 
board may enter into a reciprocal agreement with other states for the 


13 Under an earlier law (New Hampshire Laws, 1931, chap. 91), which is still partially 
in force, such authority was vested only in the attorney general. 
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mutual exchange of such nonresident public charges confined in simi- 
lar institutions of such other states but who are residents of Oregon. 
The statute provides that all expenses for returning nonresidents 
must be paid by the state of Oregon, but the expenses of returning 
residents to this state shall be borne by the state making the return. 
But the term “public charges” is by definition limited to persons 
who may be admitted or committed to any public institution of the 
state."4 

The states in general have assumed the responsibility for support 
of the insane and the delinquent classes in state institutions, whereas 
the support of the poor is a local responsibility. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the legislatures in a number of states did 
not hesitate to place upon the state the burden of removal of such 
classes or to authorize interstate reciprocal agreements for their re- 
moval or interchange; and statutes which thus make the state re- 
sponsible are of earlier origin and more common than those which 
make the state responsible for the interstate removal of nonresident 
poor persons. The removal of nonresident dependent or defective 
persons found in the state or in state institutions is authorized by the 
statutes of at least twenty-one states.” 

A reference to a few of these states will serve to illustrate this type 
of interstate removal of nonresidents. In Arizona, for example, the 
board of directors of state institutions may enter into “reciprocal 
agreements or arrangements” with officers of other states for the 
mutual exchange of nonresident public charges confined in the state 
hospital for the insane or in the state industrial schools for delin- 
quent children. The board may approve in writing the return of any 
resident of Arizona confined in a public institution of another state, 
corresponding to hospitals or asylums for the insane or of a state 
institution for the reformation of delinquent minors. The expenses 
for returning nonresidents of other states are paid by Arizona, but 
the expenses for returning Arizona residents are not to be borne by 


™4 Oregon Code, 1930, secs. 67-2303. 

1s Arizona, California, Colorado (dependent aliens), Idaho, Illinois (aliens), Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada (implied by Nevada Law, 
1933, Chap. 131), New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio (implied by the law Page’s 
Annot. Gen. Code, 1931, sec. 1817), Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Wisconsin. 
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this state. A law in California, similar to that in Arizona, permits 
removal of nonresident delinquent boys and girls, who may be 
committed to or are in the state schools, to the state of their resi- 
dence; but reciprocal agreements with other states are authorized 
only for the interstate removal and interchange of insane persons. 
In New Mexico interstate agreements are authorized for the removal 
and mutual exchange of insane persons. In Pennsylvania, the state 
department of public welfare is empowered to investigate the resi- 
dence of nonresident indigent insane persons, committed to a state 
hospital, to return them to their state or country, and to contract 
with such state or country relative thereto; and the department 
may also return nonresident indigent feeble-minded and epileptic 
persons to other states.” 

It would appear that the states, in which the public relief of the 
poor in general is a local responsibility, are not much concerned 
about reciprocal agreements for interstate removal of such poor. 
On the other hand, the states, in which the responsibility for un- 
settled poor persons belongs to the state,’’ are more active in return- 
ing such persons to the states of their settlement, and are more in- 
clined to authorize the proper interstate agreements. 

It would seem clear that the problem of removing the nonresident 
poor can be more adequately solved in states which authorize by 
statute the proper state department to enter with other states into 
an agreement for the proper removal of such poor. Such statutory 
authority would seem to afford a much more effective arrangement 
for the care of the unsettled poor than where a statute merely au- 
thorizes the removal of a poor person from the state where he is 
found to the state where he has his legal settlement, and no provision 
is made binding the other state to accept the person removed. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LAWS FOR INTERSTATE AGREEMENTS 
Since interstate agreements extend beyond the jurisdiction of one 
particular state, the question may be raised as to whether any lim- 


6 Arizona Code, 1928, sec. 2932; California, Deering’s Political Code, 1931, sec. 2191; 
New Mexico Law, 1933, chap. 76, sec. 26; Pennsylvania Purdon’s Statutes, Title 71, sec. 
1473(5), and see also Title 71, sec. 599 and Title 50, sec. 632. 

17 As in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and Ver- 


mont. 
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itation in the Constitution of the United States would prevent the 
states from entering into the type of interstate agreements herein 
considered. 

The Constitution of the United States by clause 3 of section 10 of 
Article I imposes the following restriction upon interstate agree- 
ments: “No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, .... 
enter into any Agreement or Compact with another State,....” It 
is well settled by the courts that the states are sovereigns and may 
enter into any compact or agreement they see fit with each other, 
except as prohibited or restricted by section 10 of Article I of the 
Constitution."® There appears to be nothing in the constitution 
which would prohibit the states from entering into interstate agree- 
ments for reciprocal interchange or removal of nonresident poor per- 
sons.’? But it seems important to determine whether a mere social 
agreement between two states, stipulating for the interchange or 
removal of nonresident poor persons, is an “agreement” or “com- 
pact” for validity of which the consent of Congress must be ob- 
tained under the clause which requires such consent. There is no 
court decision precisely in point. In a frequently cited case, however, 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States,” that Court 
has expressed the opinion that there are many matters upon which 
different states may agree without the necessity of obtaining the 
consent of Congress.” 

In that case, which involved the validity of a compact between 
Virginia and Tennessee as to the boundary line between those two 
states, the Supreme Court speaking by Mr. Justice Field and point- 

18 Wharton v. Wise, 153, U.S. 155; Georgetown v. The Alexandria Canal Co., 12 Peters 
gt (U.S.); Marlatt v. Silk, 11 Peters 1; Hawkins v. Barney, 5 Peters 457. See also 25 
R.C.L. 372. 

19 Clause 1 of this section provides, in part, that: ‘No state shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance or confederation; .... [or] pass any . . . . law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” This clause does not appear to have any material application to the type 
of agreements herein considered. 

20 Virginia v. Tennessee, 148 U.S. 503, 517, 519. (See also the leading case of Holmes 
v. Jennison, 14 Peters 571. And see Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United 
States [2d ed.], I [1929], 307.) 

2t Incidentally, this court in the same case held that the consent of Congress to an 


agreement between states may be subsequent thereto and that such consent may even 
be implied. 
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ing out that the terms “compact” or “agreement” in the Constitu- 
tion do not apply to every possible compact or agreement between 
one state and another, said that: 


.... The terms “agreement” or “compact” taken by themselves are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace all forms of stipulation, written or verbal, 
and relating to all kinds of subjects; to those to which the United States can 
have no possible objection or have any interest in interfering with, as well as to 
those which may tend to increase and build up the political influence of the 
contracting States, so as to encroach upon or impair the supremacy of the 
United States or interfere with their rightful management of particular sub- 
jects placed under their entire control. 

There are many matters upon which different States may agree that can in 
no respect concern the United States. If, for instance, . . . . Massachusetts, in 
forwarding its exhibits to the World’s Fair at Chicago [1893], should desire to 
transport them a part of the distance over the Erie Canal, it would hardly be 
deemed essential for that State to obtain the consent of Congress before it could 
contract with New York for the transportation of the exhibits through that 
State in that way..... So in case of threatened invasion of [pestilence] .... 
it would be the height of absurdity to hold that the threatened States could not 
unite in providing means to prevent and repel the invasion of the pestilence, 
without obtaining the consent of Congress, which might not be at the time in 
session. If, then, the terms “compact” or “agreement” in the Constitution do 
not apply to every possible compact or agreement between one State and an- 
other, for the validity of which the consent of Congress must be obtained, to 
what compacts or agreements does the Constitution apply? 

.... Looking at the clause in which the terms “compact” or “agreement” 
appear, it is evident that the prohibition is directed to the formation of any 
combination tending to the increase of political power in the States, which may 
encroach upon or interfere with the just supremacy of the United States..... 


The language in the foregoing decision is quoted with approval in 
later cases by the Supreme Court of the United States.” The ap- 
plicable rule is set forth in the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure as 
follows: 

This provision, however, does not apply to every possible agreement or com- 
pact between two States, but only to such as might tend to increase the political 
power of the states affected, and thus encroach upon or interfere with the su- 


premacy of the United States; agreements which can in no respect concern the 
United States may be made by the states without the consent of Congress. .... 23 


22 Stearns v. Minnesota, 179 U.S. 223; Louisiana v. Texas, 176 U.S. 1; Wharton v. 
Wise, 153 U.S. 155. (See also McHenry County v. Brady [North Dakota], 163 N.W. 
540.) 

23 36 Cyc. 838. 
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In view of the decision in the case of Virginia v. Tennessee, it 
would appear that agreements between the states for the reciprocal 
interchange and removal of nonresident poor may well be classed 
with those agreements of the character mentioned by the court 
which would not require the consent of Congress for their validity. 
Such agreements would seem to be, in effect, nothing more than a 
social safeguard against an invasion by persons who are or may be- 
come public charges and for the prevention of unduly assuming or 
shifting the responsibility for relief of the poor from one state to 
another. It may be that if the constitutionality of interstate agree- 
ments for the interchange or removal of nonresident poor were sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, that court might, 
in view of this decision, take the position that the states should feel 
free to protect themselves against undesirable social or economic 
conditions through proper agreements or compacts with each other; 
and that such agreements are constitutional and do not require the 
consent of Congress for their validity. 


CERTAIN STATE COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO THE CARE 
AND REMOVAL OF NONRESIDENT POOR 
The statutes of most of the states provide that a nonresident poor 
person should be relieved by the local district in which he may be 
found in destitute condition. These statutes usually also provide 
that such loca] district may recover the expenses for relief of such a 
person from the district where he has his legal settlement.”4 
The courts in general have recognized, more fully than the local 
poor officials, the justice of giving emergency relief to nonresident 
poor.” In a leading case,” for example, the Supreme Court of the 
state of Ohio, referring to some earlier cases in point, said: 
These cases proceed on the principle that the sufferings of paupers and of 
indigent persons shall be relieved by the townships where they may be found 


24See: “Statutory Provisions Relating to Legal Settlement for Purposes of Poor 
Relief.”” Social Service Review, VII (1933), 95, 102. 

25 Goshen v. Stonington, 4 Conn. 209, 10 Am. Dec. 121; Atchison, etc., R. Co. v. 
Weber, 33 Kan. 543, 6 Pac. 877; Hanover v. Turner, 14 Mass. 227, 7 Am. Dec. 203; 
Ashland County v. Richland County Infirmary, 7 Ohio St. 65, 70 Am. Dec. 49; Waittsfield 
v. Craftsburg, 87 Vt. 406, 89 Atl. 466. 

aaa County v. Richland County Infirmary, 7 Ohio St. 65, 70 Am. Dec. 49, 
(1857). 
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in their destitute conditions, and that advancements made for such purposes 
are justly chargeable in equity and conscience to the person or municipal 
authority whose relation towards the pauper or indigent person creates a duty 
or imposes the necessity of furnishing aid, and that the obligation, when neg- 
lected or disregarded by those who should perform it, may be enforced in favor 
of whomsoever grants the relief... .. 


Although it appears to be the duty of local officials to relieve non- 
resident poor in distress, a number of court decisions indicate that 
such officials are often and without regard of the suffering of such 
nonresident poor too eager to shift the burden of relieving them and 
to remove them from their district. This practice has been con- 
demned by the courts.”’ In a case in Iowa for example, the Supreme 
Court of that state said: 

We cannot close, however, without suggesting that the practice of shifting 
foreign paupers from one county to another does not meet with our approval, 
and such a policy .. . . is a disgrace to our civilization. 

The courts appear to be much more lenient in the interpretation of 
poor-relief laws than are the officials who administer these laws. The 
findings of facts in certain court decisions reveal that the officials 
in charge of poor relief usually interpret the pertinent laws as limit- 
ing them strictly to relief of only those poor persons who have es- 
tablished a legal settlement in the local unit over which such officials 
have jurisdiction, and that they are eager to take advantage of 
statutory technicalities, or to shift the burden of relief of an un- 
settled person in distress to another county or state as speedily as 
possible and, sometimes, even regardless of his impaired physical 
condition.”® It will be of interest to note briefly some of these deci- 
sions. 

In a Utah case it was insisted that a statute, requiring county 
commissioners “to provide for the care and maintenance of the 

27 Cerro Gordo County v. Boone County, 152 Iowa 692, 133 N.W. 132; Wood v. Boone 
County, 152 Iowa 92, 133 N.W. 377; Lovell v. Seeback, 45 Minn. 465, 48 N.W. 23. 

28 Wood v. Boone County, 152 Iowa 92; 133 N.W. 377 (1911). 

29 Logan County v. McFall, 4 Idaho 71, 35 Pac. 691; Clinton v. Clinton County, 61 Iowa 
205, 16 N.W. 87; Brock v. Jones County, 145 Iowa 397, 124 N.W. 209; Cerro Gordo 
County v. Boone County, 152 Iowa 692, 133 N.W. 132 (see also Annot. Cas. 1913 C 82); 
Pottawatomie County v. Morrall, 19 Kan. 141; Dykes v. Stafford County, 86 Kan. 697, 


121 Pac. 1112; Robbins v. Town of Homer, 95 Minn. 201, 204, 103, N.W. 1023; Ogden 
City v. Weber County, 26 Utah 129, 72 Pac. 433. 
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indigent sick and otherwise dependent poor of the county,”** did 
not include nonresident poor persons, and that the county board 
owed neither a legal nor a moral duty to such persons. The Supreme 
Court of Utah, in overruling this contention, said: 

This indeed would be a cold, rigid, and harsh construction of the statute, and 
one which cannot receive our judicial sanction. .... If then the statute, in such 
helpless cases, does not exclude non-residents of the county where application 
for aid is made, who are residents of other counties of the State, then . . . . does 
it not include, . . . . unfortunates who may chance to have their residence with- 
out the State? The same provisions of the statute apply in either case..... 
The enactment was made in the interests of humanity and mercy, and must re- 
ceive a liberal construction, so as to carry into effect the humane and benevolent 


policy adopted by the legislature. .... 3t 
In the State of Idaho the Supreme Court, in construing a similar 


enactment, said: 

The statute under consideration is one of mercy and benevolence, and must 
be liberally construed, with a view to carry into effect its beneficent objects and 
designs. We think the provisions . . . . are broad enough to include all indigent 
sick within a county..... A citizen of another State who comes into this State, 
and becomes sick, and is pecuniarily unable to provide for himself proper medi- 
cal aid, attendance and support while so sick, comes within the provisions of 


said [law].3 

In a Minnesota case the Supreme Court of that state held in sub- 
stance that, in a case where emergency relief was granted to a poor 
person, humanity and decency admitted of no delay and it was the 
duty of the town to pay for surgical aid, the court saying: 

The duty to provide for the poor thus imposed by statute was undoubtedly 
intended to regulate the obligation, rather than to permit an evasion of it.33 

And in a case in Kansas the Supreme Court of that state held that, 
under a statute permitting overseers “on complaint made to them 
.... to grant temporary relief,” a nonresident poor person was en- 
titled to prompt surgical relief and without advance notice to the 
poor officers. The court pertinently declared that: 


The important underlying principle is that the duty rests upon the county to 
provide for just such cases. .... The Legislature in making provision for aiding 


3° Utah Compiled Laws, 1917, sec. 1400 X 40. 

3 Ogden City v. Weber County, 26 Utah 129; 72 Pac. 433 (1903). 

32 Logan County v. McFall, 4 Idaho 71; 35 Pac. 691 (1893). 

33 Robbins v. Town of Homer, 95 Minnesota 201, 204; 103 N.W. 1023 (1905). 
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afflicted sojourners knew that in cases of emergency celerity rather than formali- 
ty of action is essential, else, while adjusting and applying the ordinary red 
tape, the death of the patient may end the need for human succor. 

The foregoing cases would indicate the need for clarifying and 
strengthening the poor laws, so as to eliminate technical delays in 
relieving nonresident poor and to obviate the necessity of resorting 
to the courts for an interpretation of the laws. 

In conclusion, it would seem clear that, in order to prevent the 
subversive effect of the economic depression upon the public welfare, 
the states should provide by intelligent legislation a more adequate 
and efficient system of relief of those persons who have claims upon 
the aid and sympathy of society, regardless of the locality wherein 
they may be thrown upon the mercies of their fellow men. 

Cari A. HEISTERMAN 


U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU 
WASHINGTON 


34 Dykes v. Stafford County, 86 Kansas 697; 121 Pac. 1112, 1115-16 (1912). 








A STUDY OF LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENTS 
IN 275 RELIEF FAMILIES 


lief have at some time in their history carried some form of 
life insurance. Many still attempt to maintain insurance 
although in need of community assistance for the necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Although families apply for, and receive, relief 
it does not follow that all are entirely without resources or the abil- 
ity to meet a part of their needs. So long as funds are available, the 
relief agency attempts, by careful examination of each budget item, 
to help the family meet the deficit between its minimum needs and 
the family’s own resources. The fact that many dependent families 
are able to continue payment of life insurance often out of propor- 
tion to their circumstances, is due largely to the use of all, or part, of 
their resources from odd jobs or other means, to meet the insurance 
expense while the agency’s relief supplies other budget items. Agen- 
cy relief, therefore, may unintentionally contribute indirectly to 
the maintenance of insurance which, at the time the family is an 
agency client, is not an absolute necessity or which may be in ex- 
cess of the family’s ability to pay when dependency ceases. The 
question of life insurance in families needing relief is even more im- 
portant now than before the depression, in view of the greater eco- 
nomic need among families and the unprecedented strain upon relief 
resources. The extent to which families in need of aid attempt to 
maintain life insurance necessitates the careful attention of social 
workers in the interest of economy to the family and the commu- 
nity. | 
Social work has a choice of (1) ignoring insurance in dependent 
families entirely, (2) refusing to consider insurance as an item in the 
family budget, thus practically inviting subterfuge on the family’s 
part in the case work relationship, (3) bringing the question of in- 
surance needs into open discussion and attempting to deal with the 
problem on the basis of facts in each case in the same manner that 


Mi families who apply to the family welfare agency for re- 
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case work deals with any other social and economic problem. The 
first two alternatives clearly permit indirect contribution of relief 
to insurance that may be in excess of minimum needs. It is also ob- 
vious that the desire for security in some form or other motivates the 
sacrifices that families are willing to make—even the subterfuges of 
some—in order to maintain life insurance. This being the case, the 
third alternative of dealing with insurance problems on a case work 
basis makes it possible to give the family a sense of security and fair 
dealing, and, at the same time, to provide minimum protection at 
minimum direct or indirect expense to the community. 

This study is an attempt to show, by the examination of case 
material, that the third alternative, namely, case work treatment of 
life insurance problems, is the most desirable social and economic 
solution for the family as well as the community and the social agen- 
cy. Although the data were gathered from the case records of 275 
relief families known to the St. Louis Provident Association during 
1932, the group analyzed in this study is not unlike many hundreds of 
other relief families whose need of case work treatment of life insur- 
ance problems has been the subject of this writer’s study and super- 
vision since 1926. The families in this study represent typical day- 
by-day situations brought by case workers to this home economist 
for budget and insurance advice. The selection is sufficiently large 
to permit drawing some general conclusions. 

Case work adjustment of life insurance problems is a means by 
which the social worker can (1) prevent waste in relief, (2) conserve 
and develop economic resources within the families themselves, and 
(3) prevent exploitation and loss of legal rights due to the general 
ignorance of families concerning their rights and privileges granted 
by the insurance contract and the insurance laws of the state. 

The case work method of treating insurance problems is based 
first upon careful analysis of policies, their provisions, and premium 
receipts. Such an analysis should include the history of lapsed pol- 
icies as well as those in force, in view of the widespread lack of knowl- 
edge among families concerning the lapsed value in these policies. 
The case work method is based also upon the verification of policy 
values, including the lapsed policies as well as those still in force; re- 
arrangement of life insurance policy plans in accordance with the 
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economic, social, and health facts; and consideration of the legal 
aspects of life insurance. 

Insurance problems in the group studied center on the need for re- 
adjustment of insurance in order to reduce expense and to conserve 
as much protection as possible. Whether the family can afford in- 
surance and if so the amount and kind that should be provided, de- 
pends upon such social and economic factors as (1) the cause and 
probable duration of dependency or need of supplementary relief; 
(2) the family’s former standard of living; (3) the present budget, 
income, and debts; (4) how and why the debts were incurred; (5) 
how insurance has been maintained thus far; and (6) the probable 
future income. From the health side, a decision on insurance must 
consider the health history of the family and the insured members to 
the extent that health affects reinsurability as well as present and fu- 
ture earning capacity. In this connection it is well to observe two 
facts: how long the health problems existed for which there is a 
known diagnosis, and what insurance was sold since the duration of 
any of these health problems that affect reinsurability. 

This study of 275 relief families includes two groups, (1) those 
who accepted the insurance adjustments made available to them, and 
(2) those for whom adjustments are still available as shown in 
Table I. 

Most of the insurance in these cases was industrial insurance paid 
weekly although there was considerable ordinary life insurance paid 
on a quarterly, semiannual, or annual basis. There were approxi- 
mately 3,055 policies involved in the 275 cases exclusive of the very 
many earlier policies which the families had surrendered for cash 
value before case work adjustments were undertaken. 

The ‘premium per month” mentioned in Table I, refers to the 
last actual premiums paid as calculated on a monthly basis. For ex- 
ample, the family may have had a former premium of $8.35 per 
month before the social worker found the premium to be $4.50 per 
month after the family lapsed part of the policies. In such a case the 
final premium at $4.50 was taken in this study, as the “premium 
per month.” The figures on premiums, therefore, are conservative. 

Five main points briefly summarize the results of the study: 

1. Although a large number of the individual family premium 
accounts were in a lapsing condition when adjustments were at- 
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tempted by the social worker, there were only 34 families whose 
premiums were actually lapsed prior to the onset of dependency. 
Their last premiums amounted to $219 per month or approximately 
10 per cent of the total last premium paid by all the families. The 
remainder of the families were either still paying premiums, or 
struggling to keep premiums within the four weeks grace period, or 
else their policies were lapsing. In one case all the insurance consist- 
ed of paid-up insurance policies on relatives, requiring no premium 
payment. 


























TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF INSURANCE ADJUSTMENTS IN 275 FAMILIES 
Group I Group II 
FAMILIES: 213 FAMILIES: 62 ToTaL 
PErsons:* 1,015 Persons:* 239 
ee Sein a ite —_ _— 
Month Amount Broun Amount Month Amount 
Insurance in force........ $1,770 |$5590,679| $515 1$147,450| $2,285 |$707,129 
Insurance changed to..... Ay EGO ROAR cs. 8s ache tne eas 531 | 305,504 
Adjustment possible......]........]......-. 137 80,090 137 | 80,090 
Reserve refund: 
SPAMOE fot eG. Se bas Sig tad OO See ss oe $19,014 
Still available.......... 3,290 $7,096 10,376 














* Excluding insured relatives outside the household. 


2. In addition to the insurance carried by these 275 families on 
themselves, the amount of insurance in force included $43,959 pro- 
tection which 64 families were attempting to carry at a cost of 
approximately $145 per month on 138 relatives residing elsewhere, 
but who assumed no part in the support of these households. In 
other words, insurance on relatives amounted to 6 per cent of the 
premiums paid and to 6 per cent of the face amount of insurance in 
force before case work adjustments were attempted. Much of this 
was obviously carried for the profit of the premium payers. 

3. The adjustments in the 213 families effected a saving to the 
families and the community of 70 per cent in the cost of premiums 
but reduced the protection only 46 per cent. Furthermore, the ad- 
justments released $19,014 to these families in the form of reserve 
refunds paid in cash, which amounts to a potential saving of that 
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much community relief to these families. It is possible for the fam- 
ilies in this group to remove $3,290 more reserve from their insurance 
without too seriously impairing their burial protection. 

4. The 62 families mentioned in Table I comprise a group for 
whom insurance adjustments are still available. Adjustments were 
not accepted by them for such reasons as the following: unwilling- 
ness to accept suggestions offered, acceptance of counter suggestions 
made by the insurance agent, change of residence, temporary or per- 
manent return to employment thereby removing the need of mate- 
rial relief, lack of time on the social worker’s part to facilitate the ad- 
justment, inability of the social worker to present the suggested in- 
surance plans to families effectively because of her own insufficient 
understanding of the subject of life insurance. 

5. The adjustment of insurance in the entire 275 families amounts 
to a potential saving in relief of approximately $29,390 as well as a 
very substantial reduction in direct or indirect relief to the upkeep of 
insurance beyond the present ability of the families to pay, or the re- 
sponsibility of the community to maintain. 

The case summaries which follow illustrate how the social worker 
equipped with an understanding of life insurance can help the fam- 
ily adjust its insurance in order to prevent waste in relief, to conserve 
and develop economic resources within the family itself, and to pro- 
tect the family, if necessary, against exploitation and loss of legal 
rights. In an earlier article," mention was made of the fact that rela- 
tively few clients of social agencies are aware of their rights and privi- 
leges under their lapsed policies and that even social workers are 
often surprised to learn of these values. For example, $158,290 
worth of extended insurance protection was verified by the writer to 
be in force on approximately 625 lapsed policies belonging to 150 
relief families representing a random selection known in the 1932 
case load of the St. Louis Provident Association. Although these 
families were for the most part unaware of this protection, it will re- 
main in force for a gradually decreasing period over one to thirty- 


tSee this Review, VII (1933), 619, for a description of industrial insurance, legal 
reserve, nonforfeiture values such as paid-up insurance, extended insurance, and cash 
surrender value, an understanding of which is essential on the part of the social worker 
who attempts to facilitate life insurance adjustments like those described in the eight 
case summaries in the present article. 
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seven years when it expires completely. Some life insurance com- 
panies are willing to purchase, for cash, this outstanding liability for 
its remaining reserve value, provided the social worker believes the 
situation in the family warrants the surrender of the protection. On 
that basis the insurance companies were willing to pay 74 families 
$6,580 for their part of this $158,290 outstanding extended insur- 
ance. It was advisable, from the standpoint of social, economic, and 
health facts, to withdraw for 46 families only $3,058 of the amount 
offered in order to safeguard the security of protection and remove 
the necessity for premium payments during dependency. 

Earlier in this article mention was made o* the fact that all insur- 
ance was actually lapsed prior to the onset of dependency in only 
34 out of the 275 cases that make up the data of this study. In each 
of these 34 cases, lapsed policy values existed about which the fami- 
lies were, for the most part, unaware until the social worker verified 
it. Cases 1, 2, and 3 are taken from these and show why it is neces- 
sary to consider the lapsed policies as well as those in force when a 
family’s insurance problem receives attention. 


CASE NO. I 


There was no income in this family of eight because the employable members 
were unable to obtain work. The man found an opportunity to move his family 
to a farm provided he could raise a sum of money sufficient to begin operations. 
County road work would be available and the rent on the farm would be free for 
the season if the man and his sons would make certain repairs on the farm. The 
family and the social worker decided to request the insurance company to esti- 
mate the present outstanding value in the family’s twenty-one lapsed policies. 
Later it developed that less money was needed for the venture than at first con- 
templated. 

Insurance information, method used, and results —The social worker made a 
careful analysis of the lapsed policies and checked them with the one remaining 
old premium book which contained the number of a policy on a married daugh- 
ter although there was no corresponding policy among the papers. The daughter 
allowed it to lapse three years ago after six years of premium payment. She 
thought it worthless and therefore burned it. The insurance company was able 
to trace the records of all the policies with the aid of the policy descriptions sub- 
mitted by the social worker. Fourteen policies were found to be in full force on 
extended insurance protection amounting to $2,657 although some of the pre- 
miums were unpaid for four and one-half years. The protection on many of the 
policies will continue on the woman and the children for several years, some for 
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as many as eleven years hence. The family was agreeably surprised to hear of 
the value in the policies they assumed to be worthless. The reserve on the mar- 
ried daughter’s policy still amounted to $50 in cash. The company, as a conces- 
sion, offered to purchase, with the family’s consent, the outstanding insurance 
liability for $197 on the fourteen policies provided the social worker felt the 
family’s situation justified it. This, of course, would terminate the death protec- 
tion completely. The family had no other insurance. The client and the social 
worker decided it would be best to surrender, at this time, only the one policy on 
the married daughter for $50 to meet the immediate need, and to hold the re- 
maining thirteen policies for their extended insurance protection with the priv- 
ilege of surrendering certain ones for a decreased purchase value at a later date 
if the situation warrants it. The daughter was willing to participate by giving 
her signature to the necessary surrender papers in order to assist her father. In 
due time the $50 was received. The social worker, at the request of the client, 
gave him a statement of the approximate extended insurance periods in the 
other lapsed policies. The family was one in which non-payment of premiums 
has been synonymous with no insurance protection. 

Six months later the client and the social worker decided to request the insur- 
ance company to purchase the remainder of the reserve value, except for $330 
worth of extended insurance protection on the woman and the youngest child. 
The family is a typical rural family to whom insurance often is not the necessity 
that it is to the urban family. The client felt that the remaining protection on 
his grown children, whom he considered able to buy their own insurance, was of 
relatively less importance than the immediate need of farm equipment. The 
$120 received was used to buy a cow, a team and wagon, and a plow which the 
client needed in order to winter on the farm and put in a small crop. The balance 
met immediate expenses. 

CASE NO. 2 


This family of eight, living in two furnished rooms, required relief because the 
man’s wages were reduced to a full-time pay of $14 per week which is insufficient 
to support the family. Before the depression he made $29.50 per week. Eventu- 
ally his job gave out completely but the twenty-one-year-old son obtained ir- 
regular work at an average of $7 a week. The family was in good health follow- 
ing the completion of necessary medical care supplied by the agency. Dependen- 
cy or need of supplementary aid will continue until economic conditions im- 
prove the work opportunities of the man and his son. 

Insurance information.—This case, like the others which follow, involves 
changing more expensive insurance to cheaper policy plan. From the social 
work standpoint, the whole life policy plan is more economical; it has less saving 
element and provides more protection at less immediate expense. Because of 
the “reserve’’ in legal reserve insurance, the process of changing an endowment 
to a whole life policy with original date of issue, makes a difference in the “re- 
serves” in the two policies. The reserve refund thus made available is payable 
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to the family in the form of cash, paid-up insurance, or extended insurance, de- 
pending upon the practice of the company. Such changes are possible only 
when the insured is in good health. 

The social worker found the family referred to as Case No. 2 spending $3.71 
for insurance as shown in Table II. 

The insurance company suggested to the social worker that the family dis- 
continue premiums entirely but the family saw in the suggestion only the loss of 
“all they had put in.” Further discussion with the family revealed an earlier 





























TABLE II 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Premium 

Insured Issued Plan (cents per Amount 
week) 

WEB ABE oor od 6 500 ses ne se acs 9-1929 20- Year End.f 50 $ 360 
LOS | a epee 7-1931 20- Year End. 64 500 
TRAN Ap ceo Piss) ite vain ein #9: 7-1931 20- Year End. 32 250 
\ GL 7 5 en er 9-1929 20- Year End. .50 380 
RE BO rite nc oF wn dg olowe 10-1930 20- Year End. .50 430 
Nese ced 5-0, of ssrare as cae 9-1929 20- Year End. .25 235 
Oe ge aoe si re wareceleemce we 9-1929 20- Year End. .ag 251 
WAMBNICR F<. oo. sR ds oe 9-1929 20- Year End. 25 251 
OR Ante oss envision kg ome 9-1929 20- Year End. a5 255 
DME as 5 cicteines caves cet wets 9-1929 20- Year End. 25 255 
MGC sated: Pes ierer eee sR re eneiemcareae tc at waar nee meee $3.71 $3,167 

* Ages in tables refer to the attained age. +t Twenty-year endowment policy. 


issue of policies in the same company which the family gave back to the agent 
“because they were all lapsed and of no value” when he wrote the new issue 
described in Table II. The social worker consulted the insurance company and 
was able to establish, through the account of the former agent, the full descrip- 
tion of this earlier insurance. The family brought the old policies with them to 
St. Louis in February, 1929, from a neighboring town, but allowed them to 
lapse a month later—six months before the same agent on whose account it 
lapsed wrote an entirely new issue. This earlier issue of policies is described in 
Table III. 

The insurance company was willing to pay the family $62.47 in cash for the 
remaining reserve value in the lapsed policies shown in Table III provided the 
social worker felt the surrender of the outstanding protection was justified. The 
company is not legally obliged to do this, but, as in Case 1, some companies are 
willing to make such concessions if the social and economic facts warrant the 
surrender. The family was surprised and pleased to hear of the protection they 
did not know they had. By this time they began to understand why lapsed 
policies are important. The client asked the social worker to inquire about still 
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another issue of policies formerly carried in another company. This second in- 
surance company also was willing, as a concession to the family, to pay $8.93 for 
the remainder of the reserve value in their lapsed policies if the social worker 
advised it. Table IV shows the result of this verification. 











TABLE III 
EARLIER ISSUE OF INSURANCE 
Premium — Pn Date Extended 
Insured Issued Plan (cents per} Amount Payment Insurance 
week) Expires 

DAIS o pcre 4-1925 | Whole Life 20 $234 | 3-11-1929 | 3-31-1933 
MAIN has cf avene 9-1925 | Whole Life .40 432 | 3-11-1929 | no value 
Daughter*..... 4-1925 | Whole Life .10 270 | 3-11-1929 | 6-25-1931 
Daughter*..... 4-1925 | Whole Life 10 314 | 3-II-1929 | 3-13-1931 
OM ATs 5.5 o0,075 4-1925 | Whole Life 10 302 | 3-11-1929 | 4- 9-I931 
0 eb are 4-1921 | E.-Age-6of 10 125 | 3-11-1929 | 12-23-1938 
ee 2-1925 | Conv. E.{ .10 454 | 3-I1I-1929 | 1I- 6-1967 
Daughter, 7....| 6-1925 | E.-Age-60 10 123 | 3-11-1929 | 3-25-1938 
BON Ao eco sane 6-1928 | 20-Yr.-E. a5 255 | 3-11-1929 | no value 























* These daughters are married and no longer living at home. 
t Policies written on the endowment-age-60 plan. 


t Premiums payable for a limited period after which time the policy can be converted to a paid-up policy 
for $125 or to an endowment insurance. 











TABLE IV 
AN EARLIER ISSUE OF INSURANCE 
Premium — Date Extended 
Insured Issued Plan (cents per} Amount P Insurance 
ayment ; 
week) Expires 

a Re 11-1915 | Whole Life 35 $228 | 1-30-1923 | 9-16-1929 
Woman...... 12-1916 | Whole Life (25 240 | 1-30-1923 | 12-10-1928 
Daughter*....| 10-1916 | Whole Life 05 149 | 1-30-1923 | 9-12-1932 
Daughter*....} 10-1916 | Whole Life .05 160 | 1-30-1923 | 6— 5-1933 
Daughter*....} 10-1916 | Whole Life 05 175 | 1-30-1923 | 12-31-1934 
a OS ee 10-1916 | Whole Life 05 175 | 1-30-1923 | 11-18-1935 
BORG «ihe s 5S 10-1916 | Whole Life 05 195 | 1-30-1923 | no value 























* These daughters are married and no longer in the home. 


Action taken and results —At the time the family bought the September, 1929, 
issue of insurance they did not know it would have been to their own interest to 
revive, by liens, the earlier issue that lapsed in March, 1929. Since that action 
was now out of the question, the two companies involved in the three issues of 
insurance agreed, with the social worker and the family, to effect a plan whereby 
the protection from all three issues could be salvaged and a reserve refund of 
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$130 paid in cash to the family besides. Table V shows how this was accom- 
plished by making use of the extended insurance that existed in the old lapsed 
policies, and by converting the expensive twenty-year endowment policies to 
cheaper policy plans bearing the same dates of issue as the original policies. 

A comparison of Tables II and V shows that five of the expensive endow- 
ments in the 1929 issue were changed to cheaper whole life plans. Neither of the 
two earlier lapsed issues could be reinstated because the revival period had ex- 
pired. Therefore, part of the cash reserve derived from several of these older 
lapsed policies was used to continue the premiums until the third anniversary 














TABLE V 
INSURANCE PLAN ACCEPTED 
Premium Extended 
Insured Issued Plan (cents per} Amount Insurance 
week) Expires 
1) ee ee 47-1925 Extended Ins. |........ $ 224 3-31-1933 
PAR Fs. croistors else 9-1929 Whole Life .20 SOM oc x ese cue nc 
Woman. ....... 9-1929 Whole Life .20 DOME ca isin, Scteth apie 
Daughter*...... 10-1916 Extended Ins. |........ 160 6- 5-1033 
Daughter*...... 10-1916 Extended Ins. |........ 175 | 12-31-1934 
SOM FF a6 5 so sie0 10-1916 Extended Ins. |........ 175 | 11-18-1935 
0) ge eae ar 4-I921 Extended Ins. |........ 125 | 12-23-1938 
BON Ore icicle spre 2-1925 Extended Ins. |........ 454 I— 6-1967 
OHO ose sicrere ss 9-1929 Whole Life 05 WALD cicisecs 5 giras's 
Daughter, 7..... 6-1925 Extended Ins. |........ 123 3-25-1938 
Daughter, 7..... 9-1929 Whole Life .05 BSE: os adic news dare 
Sh Yaa 9-1929 Whole Life 05 C7 | San See peer 
NS. ah 1 aaa 7-1931 Whole Life .05 MOON So aiacd one ee ce 
RONR SAE BIS eits 2 ales cae ag Aco Onis RO gl to 237 al Re pai 




















* Married daughters not in the home. 


on five of the policies in the 1929 issue, thereby making possible a further cash 
refund. Premiums were reduced by 83.8 per cent. The $130 cash refund helped 
meet the expense of the transaction and also several months’ rent. As the client 
expressed it, he not only received the cash refund but came out of it with enough 
protection, for the present, on himself and his family. 


Clients usually discuss with the social worker only the insurance 
about which they are worried or on which they want assistance with 
premiums. This is to be expected because of the widespread lack of 
understanding among families of the non-forfeiture values on policies 
that lapse after the third year. It, therefore, becomes the social 
worker’s responsibility, when insurance is under discussion, to in- 
quire not only about the insurance in force now but also with what 
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companies the family was formerly insured, how long premiums 
were paid, and what happened to the policies if they lapsed after the 
third year of premium payment. 

Non-payment of insurance premiums is most commonly assumed 
to mean no protection by many families regardless of how long pre- 
miums have been paid. This tendency, as well as the desire for 
burial security, causes families to buy issue after issue of new insur- 
ance without determining the value of the lapsed policies or the pos- 
sibilities of revival by premium liens. From the case work standpoint 
there is justification for preventing this waste. Not infrequently the 
rearrangement of insurance, so as to provide minimum burial pro- 
tection on adults and a five-cent whole-life policy on children, has the 
advantage of being understood by families. By this means they 
know they really are insured and the agency can then require that 
no new insurance be bought during dependency. The desire for in- 
surance security among families looms so large, and the pressure of 
agents who make weekly collections is so effective, that there is case 
work advantage in helping the family rearrange the insurance to con- 
serve the oldest and, therefore, the most valuable policies, and to al- 
low also for at least a five-cent whole-life policy on each child. It is 
natural that many families persist in the notion that lapsed policies 
are worthless since they generally do not read the policies and are not 
familar with the insurance laws of the state. Furthermore, agents 
not uncommonly succeed in keeping up collections, and hence their 
commissions, by reciting the doleful consequences of death without 
any insurance if premiums fall more than four weeks in arrears—even 
though the policies are known to be in force well over three years 
and therefore subject to the non-forfeiture laws. This “‘scare’’ is so 
commonly used by agents upon uninformed families and social work- 
ers alike, that it is worth citing Case No. 3 in point. 


CASE NO. 3 


This family of six applied for relief because of the man’s unemployment which 
will continue until economic conditions improve. He formerly made $25 a week. 
The family’s health is normal. Two months after the onset of dependency the 
agent was still able to collect premiums at $1.80 per week on the industrial poli- 
cies described in Table VI. Thereafter, he advanced five weeks on the account 
himself hoping the family would be able to pay up. Meanwhile, he advised the 
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family the insurance was lapsing without any value whatever if anyone died, un- 
less premiums were paid. Although the social worker had told the family the 
policies were over three years old and would remain in full death protection on 
extended insurance for a long time, the woman was impressed with what she be- 
lieved to be fearful consequences if premiums were not kept paid. The client 
anxiously questioned the social worker again for the truth and was greatly re- 
lieved to know she need not meet the large premium pending the solution of the 
insurance dilemma. 
Insurance information.—The insurance is described in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 














Insured Issued Plan Premium Amount Loans 

Wan 5 3228. oie 9-1920 20-Yr.E. $12.50 3A. $1,000 $103 
WOMAN. 6.55223: 10-1920 Conv. E.* .25 wk. Ol ieee 
WOMBR. 6.5560. 655: 4-1927 20-Yr.E. .55 wk. 1 eam else deere 
Daughter, 11...... I-1929 20-Yr.E. .15 wk. BSG fees ens 
Daughter, 11...... 6-1930 20-Yr.E. Io wk. Ae Serer 
Daughter, 9....... 2-1929 20-Yr.E. .15 wk. OT ae 
Daughter, 9....... 6-1930 20-Yr.E. 10 wk. BOG fone co 
nO): 37-1924 20-Yr.E. .25 wk. 7 ll re 
OO vecelenc ote tours 12-1927 20-Yr.E. .15 wk. fy | Depp 
MSR ta overs ys an 6-1930 20-Yr.E. 10 wk. Cae] AP 
Ota es. J 65s Stith e di cara atweee eres $ ¢.88 mo. a) ne 




















* Policy will be fully paid up after premiums are paid for five more months. 


The family also held six lapsed policies on the children in another company. 
The premium books were lost, as is so frequently the case, and the family be- 
lieved the policies to have no value although premiums were kept in force from 
1921 to some time in 1928 at least. 

Action taken.—The social worker supplied the first company with an analysis 
of policies and a statement of the social, economic, and health facts, including 
the history of income, the present budget, etc. The second company was asked 
to verify the correct date of last payment and estimate the date on which ex- 
tended insurance would expire on the lapsed policies found to have been in force 
more than three years. The first company suggested that its policies less than 
three years old be lapsed, and proposed a plan of alternatives from which the 
family chose the plan described in Table VII. 

The plan was desirable because it conserved the oldest policies, provided 
burial protection for each person, converted the expensive endowments to five- 
cent whole-life policies on the children, and offered the family a reserve refund of 
$172 besides, which could be used for several months’ support including the re- 
duced premium. The family was willing to accept the plan and, with the social 
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worker, requested the company to carry out the arrangement. The agent, how- 
ever, arranged for the cash surrender of the 1920 policy on the woman and the 
continuance of her fifty-five-cent twenty-year endowment policy, in addition to 
a few minor changes made in the children’s insurance which did not materially 
reduce the premiums. He proposed marking up the premium book with the pro- 
ceeds. The cash surrender of the woman’s oldest policy was clearly a waste of its 
reserve value. Upon advice of the social worker the family refused to accept the 
check from the agent who delivered it expecting to be reimbursed for the five 
weeks’ premiums he had advanced unnecessarily on the account at the old pre- 
mium rate. A conference between the client and the agent, with the social work- 
er participating, convinced the agent that the family really wanted the original 
plan advocated by his company. In due course of time the plan described in 


TABLE VII 
INSURANCE PLAN ACCEPTED 

















omega Reserve 
Insured Issued Plan (cents per | Amount 
Refund 
week) 
1 CS Ra Aaa ga 9-1920 | Extended Ins. 
(31 yrs. 200 days) |......... Breas, Pec. .s a 
ES a ee 10-1920 | Conv. E. a5" BSOr yetng ose 
WOR 0's. 5. ive ote PER ONT fel a. C0! i dh ici ease rei are, eee eee $ 65 
Daughter, 11....... 1-1929 | Whole Life .05 173 10 
Daughter, 9. ....0..: 1-1929 | Whole Life .05 178 10 
BME, goss eco tne 3-1924 | Whole Life .05 200 €9 
BODO. wsoe ne ewalais 12-1927 | Whole Life 05 200 18 
MBO, eke, Sste' Ne Sees Seas wes ea Se 45 $1, 898 $172 

















* Premiums to be paid for five months longer when policy becomes fully paid up for the face amount, 
reducing the family’s premiums to .20 per week thereafter. 


Table VII was arranged. It reduced premiums by 80.3 per cent, reduced pro- 
tection by only 30 per cent, and supplied the family with $172 reserve refund. 
The family used the money to revive the insurance at the reduced premium rate, 
to lay in winter coal, and to buy winter clothing for the children, and to supple- 
ment the man’s scanty earnings for three months. Such reserve refunds made 
available to families by interested insurance companies, are an actual saving in 
community relief when, as in this case, a definite budget plan is made by the 
family and the social worker for the economical use of the money. 

Meanwhile, efforts to learn the verified date of last payment and the extended 
insurance on the lapsed policies in the second company were unsuccessful. The 
policies contain what is called a “conditional paid-up insurance”’ clause offering 
a paid-up insurance policy payable on the same conditions as the original policy 
provided the policy is over five years old, and provided that such paid-up insur- 
ance policy is applied for while the original policy is still in force. The informed 
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social worker in Missouri knows that this clause, and any similar “conditiona 
paid-up insurance” clause in a Missouri contract of insurance is not legal in Mis- 
souri because the clause in question is not in conformity with the non-forfeiture 
laws of this state. As has been stated in an earlier article, the Missouri insur- 
ance laws provide for automatic extended insurance wumless the insured re- 
quests paid-up insurance within sixty days from premium default, or waless his 
policies contain an “unconditional non-forfeitable paid-up insurance” clause. 
Representatives of this insurance company were known to advise clients, and 
social workers alike, that its policies provide only paid-up insurance and have no 
extended insurance in the absence of clauses to that effect—the explanation to 
the writer being that the company prefers to pay out claims on lapsed policies in 
the form of paid-up insurance since families are satisfied with paid-up insurance 
instead of extended insurance and do not know the difference anyway. Failure 
to obtain the accurate facts about the policies from local representatives of the 
company obliged the social worker to appeal to the home office of the company. 
Eventually, with the aid of the State Insurance Department, five of the six 
lapsed policies were verified to be in full force for $818 worth of extended insur- 
ance. This protection remains in force for periods of time until 1944, after which 
date one twenty-year endowment policy will have pure endowment value of $26 
provided the child outlives November 6, 1944, and presents his policy to the 
company for payment of this sum. The family was wholly unaware of this pro- 
tection until the social worker verified it for them. The knowledge of it gave the 
family an added sense of security. As a matter of fact, it removed the immediate 
need for fifteen cents a week premium adjusted in the other company on these 
children. However, from the case work standpoint, it was decided that the 
family’s opportunity to withdraw $8o in reserve: for present support from the 
policies on these children in the first company, warranted the continuance of a 
five-cent whole-life policy on each of these three children. Furthermore, the fam- 
ily is convinced of the existence of protection and knows that no new insurance 
need be taken during dependency or immediately following the return of the 
family to self-support. 


It was possible to reduce the premium expense in this group of 
275 families by 70 per cent without reducing protection more than 
46 per cent, because vigorous efforts were made (1) to establish the 
present values in all lapsed policies, and (2) to convince families that 
old policies are the most economical. Obviously, the oldest policies 
have the best protection for the money by reason of the earlier age 
of the insured at entry. Changing expensive endowment policy plans 
to the cheaper whole-life plan makes it possible to conserve the early 
policies to the decided advantage of the client and the community. 
The present tendency among insurance agents to aid the family to 
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surrender the oldest policies for the purpose of paying premiums on 
the remainder, as well as premiums on new policies sold at higher 
rates to replace the cashed ones, is very often a doubtful, if not an 
actually wasteful use of the family’s insurance. It does, of course, 
continue the account in force a little longer at the old rate, perhaps 
to the temporary advantage of the agent’s commission, but usually 
at the expense of the family’s best insurance reserves. When this is 
done in families whose insurance is now so obviously out of line with 
present income and possible future standard of wages, it is of very 
doubtful advantage to the family. In view of the need for preventing 
waste in relief as well as the need for conserving families’ resources, 
the social worker equipped with an understanding of the elementary 
principles of insurance, can often correct the poor judgment of fam- 
ilies who use this method to maintain life insurance beyond their 
means. Cases 4 and 5 are typical examples. 


CASE NO. 4 


This family consists of a man age fifty-five, his wife age forty-five, and their 
son age twenty-one. The man worked irregularly in 1930 and had no steady 
work during 1931 and 1932. The son made a few dollars a week at an average of 
fifty cents a day. They were still trying to pay several dollars a week for life in- 
surance beyond their reduced circumstances, by the doubtful practice of cashing 
the oldest policies to pay for the remainder, including the new policies sold to re- 
place the cashed ones. The man knew they had insurance because his wife and 
the agent “looked after it.”” He did not know the details except that policies had 
been cashed, some at least, to pay for the rest. The weekly premiums finally 
dwindled to $2.15 per week which was still much beyond his means. 

Insurance information.—The social worker verified the existence of $1,917 
worth of extended insurance protection in seven lapsed policies in one company 
willing to pay $125 for the outstanding liability, as a concession to the family, if 
the social worker advised it. The family was so surprised to hear of the value 
and the reason for its existence, that they asked the social worker to look into 
the condition of the insurance in a second company with which they had dealt 
for many years. This illustration is concerned chiefly with the insurance of this 
second company in which there was a record of at least twenty policies dating 
back to 1915. There were nine policies left of which only two were more than 
three years old. The analysis of the records of the twenty policies and the avail- 
able premium receipt books shows repeated surrender of the oldest, most valu- 
able policies. Although the record is not entirely clear as to how much of each 
cash surrender was used to pay premiums on the remainder, it is fairly certain 
that the entire proceeds of several surrenders were used for this purpose. With 
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one exception, each time a policy was cashed, the surrendered policy was imme- 
diately replaced by another at a corresponding increase in cost to the insured. 
For example, in May, 1930, two policies on the woman were cashed for $76 but 
another one was issued to replace them at thirty cents a week. By February or 
March, 1931, another policy was cashed for $92 on the man but replaced by a 
new one at twenty-five cents a week at a higher premium rate. By May, 1931, the 
family was still unable to make ends meet so another policy on the son was 
cashed for $19 to pay premiums. It was immediately replaced by a new policy 
at five cents a week although he had another policy in force and did not need a 
new one if the family could not pay for those already in existence. During Au- 
gust, 1931, another policy on the woman was surrendered for $17 to pay premiums. 
It was immediately replaced by another at ten cents which, by reason of the 
woman’s attained age, buys her only $84. Her cashed ones would have been 
much more economical. During November and December, 1931, two more poli- 
cies were cashed, one at least, to help carry the insurance account. By February, 
1932, the family was in worse shape still, so another policy on the woman was 
surrendered for $20 and replaced by a new policy at ten cents for $80 worth of 
protection. In March, 1932, the only remaining policy on the man was sur- 
rendered for $10 to pay premiums, but it was immediately replaced by another 
at thirty-five cents a week. In June, 1932, the only remaining policy over 
three years old on the woman was surrendered for $28 to pay fourteen weeks’ 
premiums on the remaining account as well as the premiums on a new fifteen- 
cent policy sold as usual to replace the cashed policy. Thereafter the agent man- 
aged to keep the account in force for twelve weeks longer, according to the pre- 
mium book, by collecting the weekly premiums in two or more installments dur- 
ing the week. He then held the account on his books for another twenty weeks, 
hoping, as he expressed it to the social worker, to be reimbursed from the reserve 
refunds the social worker was helping the family obtain from the first insurance 
company. Eventually the insurance lapsed completely because the family could 
not afford to repay these additional twenty weeks premiums advanced by the 
agent. All they have for the laboriously accumulated reserves in the old policies 
is premiums paid on nine unnecessary new policies. The waste caused by these 
futile surrenders could have been prevented by early adjustment planned to save 
the oldest policies as soon as the social and economic facts plainly indicated to 
the agent, or the social worker, that maintenance of recent policies was out of 
the question. 


Cases of this kind are easily understood when it is remembered 
that the industrial insurance agent operates, to a large extent, upon 
a commission basis. As a rule, if the family’s insurance lapses he 
loses his commission on the collections unless he replaces the equiva- 
lent of the lapsed premium by selling new insurance to cancel the 
decrease in his collections. Obviously it is easier to sell another policy 
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to the family already on the books than to sell new insurance to a 
stranger. Incidentally many families, like Case 4, are under the mis- 
taken impression, quite evidently obtained from agents, that the 
cash surrender of an old policy is contingent upon the purchase of 


another to replace it. 
CASE NO. 5 


The income in this family formerly consisted of $21 a week earned by the man 
and $35 a week earned by the woman prior to her illness in 1928. Since then the 
family has managed at a reduced standard on the man’s income. Relief became 
necessary following the man’s unemployment. It probably will be years before 
the family recovers its old standard of income, if at all, due to the woman’s im- 
paired health and to the uncertain economic conditions. After several months’ 
need of relief the family agreed to the social worker’s offer to obtain for them ad- 
vice and help from the insurance company whereby the insurance expense could 
be reduced to the family’s advantage. The man volunteered the opinion that he 
realized they tried to keep insurance beyond their means, but he found himself 
easily talked into it. 

Insurance Information.— 

TABLE VIII 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 














Insured Issued Plan chanennes Amount 
(cents per week) 

LTR. ie 11-1926 Whole Life as $ 870 

Oe ee 9-1927 Whole Life .40 464 

Woman, 48....... I-I924 Whole Life .25 280 
Daughter, 16...... I-1923 2c-Yr. E. ag 250* 
Daughter, 16...... 8-1928 Whole Life 10 290* 
Daughter, 16...... I-1923 20-Yr. E. .25 250* 

Daughter, 16...... 8-1928 Whole Life .10 292 
SORES isle ss 5-40 1-1923T 20-Yr. E. a5 251° 

BEA < coxore, 0. 01:0s 8-1928 Whole Life .05 157 
BON TAs. ceca on 6-1930 Whole Life .10 292* 
Daughter, 7....... 12-1924 20-Yr. E. .25 130* 

Daughter, 7....... 6-1930 Whole Life .05 145 

Daughter, 7....... 6-1930 Whole Life 05 145 

Metal. <. 205 ik Ae Blan teea ene aparsheisteinanoe $2.85 $3,816 

















* These policies had revival liens against them ranging from $2.10 to $8.70. 
+ This policy was selected by agent for cash surrender to pay premiums on the remainder of the account, 
after family needed relief for months. 


The woman followed the agent’s advice to cash the boy’s oldest policy to pay 
the remainder of the account in advance, hoping the man would obtain employ- 
ment meanwhile. The family supposed his suggestion to be the result of the so- 
cial workers’ interest in their insurance problem. Information about the man’s 
employment history, the family’s budget and debts, the wife’s illness and prog- 
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nosis all indicated the need of adjusting insurance to the cheaper plan. The so- 
cial worker and the agent disagreed on cashing the oldest policy on the boy to 
continue premiums on the remainder. The agent and his manager preferred to 
carry out their plan. The family was willing to obtain further advice. Therefore, 
the social worker telegraphed the company’s home office for postponement of the 
surrender until more advice was obtained and a suitable plan agreed upon. The 
company in reply proposed the plan shown in Table IX. 

At first the man wanted to cash the policies listed in Table [IX as extended 
insurance because he feared he would allow himself to be talked into reviving 














TABLE IX 
INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT 
Premium R 
Insured Issued Plan (cents per Amount ante 
week) efund 
Man......... 11-1926 | Whole Life 35 $406 $ 15 
1 Fs eee Q-19027 | Ext.Ins.  |..........+- 7 il RR Sis 
Woman...... 1-1924 | Whole Life tag BE Pi vs ee a 
Daughter, 16. 1-1923 | Whole Life .10 348 51 
Daughter, 16. 8-1928 | Ext.Ins. |.... ....... 20 a) ae er ones 
Daughter, 16. 1-1923 | Whole Life 10 348 49 
Daughter, 16. 81928 | Ext. Ins: |. ......055.: Biwe GiiPoakt altos cess 
Son, 14...... 1-1923 | Whole Life .I0 372 47 
Son, F4......: 81928 | Ext.Ins. |...........- Cy a Cees 
Daughter, 7.. 12-1924 | Whole Life .10 436 39 
ABOU so obras te os cies GPacroriee wee aes $1.00 wk. $3,395 $201 




















* Original policy was to be held for extended insurance in case the man is able to revive it when he re- 
turns to steady employment. 


them even though the children would not need them. The adjustment, like others 
illustrated in the foregoing cases, is a concession made by interested insurance 
companies to help distressed families obtain a portion of their savings in insur- 
ance and still save a reasonable amount of protection. The adjustment accepted 
by this family reduced the insurance premiums to about five per cent of the 
man’s normal wage provided he is fortunate enough to obtain the same wage in 
the future. The family was reluctant to accept relief and appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to obtain its own resources for present support. The reserve refund on 
the adjustment also saved the community $200 in relief. If the family is again 
in need of relief, they can make a further adjustment in the children’s policies to 
five-cent premiums and also reduce the man’s insurance without impairing the 
protection beyond reasonable burial allowance. 


CASE NO. 6 


The man and wife in this family are separated. The two children age fifteen 
and twelve have been supported by their mother who formerly earned $60 to 
$65 amonth. She applied for relief because her wages were reduced to an average 
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of $8 a week or about $35 a month. She could not pay her rent and keep the in- 
surance paid at $3.82 a week besides. As a result, rent was in arrears but the 
insurance premiums were paid up to date. The case was taken under care to 
assist the client in rearranging her budget so that insurance would not take up 
about half of her wages. 

Insurance information.—Analysis of the insurance indicated a history of 
twenty-six policies covering the woman and her two daughters. A policy on the 
husband and two on a brother were included. Three of the oldest policies had 
been cashed during the past year to meet the family budget. There remained in 
force $2,996 protection chiefly on an endowment basis at a weekly cost of $3.82. 
Only four of the policies were less than three years old. 

Action taken and results —The woman was advised against making any more 
cash surrenders until she had adequate advice. She was also advised to tempo- 
rarily suspend premium payments until advice was obtained for her from the 
company. Since the policies were well over three years old and purchased in 
Missouri, it was known that the family could not possibly be unprotected in the 
meantime. All were in good health and there was no reason to believe the poli- 
cies could not be revived at reduced premium rates. The social worker supplied 
the insurance company with the necessary description of the insurance policies 
and also a statement of the social and economic facts bearing on the insurance 
problem and indicating the limit of the family’s ability to pay premiums. The 
company offered the client a plan whereby protection was reduced to $2,361 and 
premiums to sixty-five cents a week. The client converted four endowment poli- 
cies to whole-life policies for more protection at cheaper premiums. She also 
chose extended insurance or else paid-up insurance on the discontinued policies. 
The transaction reduced her insurance expense by 82.9 per cent and the protec- 
tion by only 21.2 per cent. She received $45 reserve refund in cash, which, on 
the assumption that her wages remain the same, will last her at least sixteen 
months. Her case was clearly not one needing relief so much as case work service 
in planning her resources to meet her budget. If the family should be in need of 
relief at the termination of the sixteen months, they can afford to surrender one 
or more of the paid-up insurance policies for the reserve value provided the com- 
pany is willing to purchase the outstanding liability. 


CASE NO. 7 


Case work adjustment of insurance in Case 7 also prevented the need of long 
continued relief and saved the oldest policies to the family’s advantage. The 
man applied for relief because his work finally gave out completely. For many 
months he had worked part time at $10 a week. When times were at their peak 
he made about $33 a week. Although there was some hope that he could be re- 
employed, it was known that his wage would probably not exceed $18 to $20 a 
week and the work would be uncertain. If he did return to work at this wage he 
could not clear off his debts and keep up insurance at the old rate. The family 
was anxious to have advice so that each would remain protected at the cheapest 
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rate without seriously impairing the man’s protection. There were no health 
problems. 

Insurance information—The family was still paying $1.09 a week on six 
twenty-year endowment policies on the two children. Total protection amount- 
ed to $3,140 at $9.60 a month. There were two ordinary life insurance policies on 
the man and wife which had been kept in force by several premium loans since 
the family could not meet the semi-annual premiums in cash. These policies are 
described in Table X. 


TABLE X 
ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 














Insured Issued Plan Premiom Amount Loans 
(Semi-annual) 

BRAT piace kes 4-1920 | 20-Yr.Life| $16.77 $1,250 $100 

WOMAR S665 a8. des 4-1920 | 20-Yr. Life 12.47 1,000 200 

GRADS cree ve oe ee wie Peale ns oe cae eee $29.24 $2,250 $300 




















Action taken and results —The social worker, with the aid of the insurance 
company, helped the family make two adjustments of the insurance. On the 
first adjustment the oldest policy on each child was converted to a five-cent 
whole-life policy. By this transaction the family received $70 reserve refund 
which helped them over the crisis and eliminated the need of relief. It also left 
an opportunity for the further surrender of more insurance on the children, 
without seriously impairing burial protection, if relief again became necessary. 
The family was amazed to find that five cents spent for each child on a whole-life 
basis bought more than twice as much protection as the former ten-cent premi- 
um provided on a twenty-year endowment basis. They selected eleven years 
extended insurance on the other four policies on the children. Since the two 
ordinary life insurance policies were in force for another six months due to 
premium loans, the family was advised to hold these policies until the next 
premiums were due, and, if necessary, seek an adjustment then instead of placing 
more premium loans which impair the reserve and cause the additional expense of 
interest. This adjustment temporarily increased the family’s insurance protec- 
tion from $3,140 to $3,359 and reduced the expense by ninety-nine cents a week. 

Six months later it developed that the man had returned to work at $18 a 
week although the duration of the job was still uncertain. The family discussed 
their budget again with the social worker and requested further service in effect- 
ing a reduction in the expense of the ordinary life policies. The insurance com- 
pany helped arrange the reduction shown in Table XI. 

The premiums were thus reduced without changing the policy plan, and the 
loans were materially reduced by using the reserve refund from the transaction to 
apply on the repayment of the loans. The second adjustment, therefore, re- 
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duced the insurance protection to $2,609 at $4 a month, which amounts to a 
16.9 per cent reduction in protection at a 58.3 per cent reduction in expense. 


TABLE XI 
ADJUSTMENTS MADE IN THE ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 








Premium 


























Insured Issued 4 Plan i Amount Loans 
(Semi-annual) 
Rees 4-1920 | 20-Yr.Life} $14.19 $1,000 $ 42 
CT 4-1920 | 20-Yr. Life 7.36 500 95 
Ri RORLS ios aeye caret pan roe atone $21.55 $1,500 $137 
CASE NO. 8 


Case work treatment of insurance often proves, as in Case 8, to be a means of 
conserving resources and also reducing the cost of relief through developing un- 
claimed insurance benefits. The family consists of man, wife, and son nine years 
old, who needed relief because the man was seriously ill in the hospital. His dis- 
ability is total and permanent. Although unable to work for a year and a half he 
had been without medical attention during that time. There was no income and 
dependency would be prolonged. Formerly the man made $28 a week. Relief 
became total support except for rent. Before coming to the relief agency the 
family lived on its savings and depended on the kindness of the woman’s mother 
in whose property they obtained free rent for over a year. They also cashed an 
eighteen-year-old $250 industrial policy on the man for $98 and increased the 
loans on the man’s $1,000 ordinary life policy in order to pay premiums and ob- 
tain cash. The man was supposed to have no relatives. The woman’s health 
handicaps her in becoming the support of the family. 

Insurance information, action taken and results.— 

















TABLE XII 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Insured Issued Plan Premiums Amount Loans 
Man, 36. ....... 10-1920 20-Yr: L. $13.44 3A. $1 ,000* $180 
Woman, 28..... 7-1922 Conv. L.f .25 wk. 250 
PROVED 6 shyrsiaias 7-1923 20-Yr. E. .25 wk. 160 to 255 
Se ee I--1930 15-Yr. E. .25 wk. 140 to 174 

OPO SC ice Ma oaaeodts ah Re $ 7.73 mo. $1,370 to 

| $1,599 

















* This policy was found to have total and permanent disability clause providing for waiver of premiums 
and $10 monthly benefit which does not commute the policy. 

t This policy becomes fully paid up for its face amount after it is in force for 11 years. Thereafter no 
more premiums are needed. 
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The man could not believe his condition incurable. He tried to find work and 
was unwilling to return for medical care. Eventually the first diagnosis was con- 
firmed. The physicians submitted proof of total and permanent disability to the 
insurance company on blanks obtained for the purpose by the social worker. 
The insurance company was also supplied with the necessary economic and so- 
cial facts on which to base a reasonable insurance plan. With the company’s ad- 
vice a plan was carried out whereby the woman kept her policy at twenty-five 
cents because it will soon become fully paid up, payable at death and require no 
more premiums. The boy’s twenty-year endowment policy was converted to a 
twenty-five cent whole-life policy bearing the same date as the original policy 
but for $200 worth of insurance. This plan released $79 as a refund for the differ- 
ence in reserve. The fifteen-year endowment policy was lapsed because the poli- 
cy plan was unsuitable, and the necessary premium to carry it to the third anni- 
versary was unwarranted. The reserve refund saved $79 relief and contributed 
to the upkeep of the weekly premium. The income was increased by $10 a 
month when the total and permanent disability benefits became payable. Pre- 
mium expense was reduced by $6.43 a month, leaving only $1.30 a month to be 
paid until the woman’s policy becomes paid up, when premiums are reduced fur- 
ther to twenty cents a month. The community was saved $16.43 a month in re- 
lief by reason of the economy in premiums and the payment of disability bene- 
fits. Incidentally the photostat of the insurance application on the man’s $1,000 
ordinary life policy indicated that the man has a sister from whom he has been 
estranged but whose interest in her brother’s difficulties has since been secured 
by the social worker. 


The foregoing cases are typical of many others that could be cited 
at length from the group of 275 families whose need of insurance ad- 
justment provided the data for this study. Examination of the 275 
records permits several general conclusions: 

1. Adjustment of life insurance among families needing relief is a 
necessary case work process because it not only conserves family re- 
sources but develops economic resources within families themselves, 
thereby preventing unnecessary relief to families who have this 
means of self-help. Case work treatment of life insurance problems, 
therefore, is the most desirable social and economic solution for the 
family as well as the community and the social agency. It avoids un- 
necessary direct or indirect contribution of relief toward insurance 
that is not absolutely needed, and prevents upkeep of insurance that 
is beyond the circumstances of the family to provide for itself after 
the termination of dependency. The saving in direct or indirect re- 
lief is particularly important now in view of the heavy demands upon 
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relief resources. Furthermore, the reserve refunds made available to 
this sample of 275 families represent resources for self-help that as- 
sume enormous proportions when translated into terms of the agen- 
cy’s entire relief load. These reserve refunds become actual savings 
in relief when their use is reasonably safeguarded by a definite 
budget plan made by the case worker and the client for the econom- 
ical expenditure of the money. For this reason, mere volume of in- 
surance adjustments does not necessarily compensate for quality in 
case work planning with clients whose insurance is in the process of 
adjustment. 

Adjustment of life insurance on a case work plan has the possibil- 
ity of giving the family a sense of security and also invites less sub- 
terfuge on the part of the family in its futile effort to maintain life 
insurance that is unwarranted by reduced circumstances. 

Insurance carried on relatives is unwarranted when such relatives 
do not contribute to the support of the client, and when a choice of 
non-forfeiture values would safeguard burial responsibilities the 
client may have for his relatives. 

2. Insurance in dependent families should be adjusted with the 
emphasis placed, first upon the conservation, in some form, of the 
oldest policies because of their smaller cost of maintenance to the 
family either during or after dependency, second, upon establishing 
the present value of lapsed policies, and third, upon the maintenance 
of policies on the whole life plan which provide the most economical 
protection. By this method it was possible to reduce the direct or in- 
direct relief on insurance in 213 families by 70 per cent without re- 
ducing the protection more than 45.6 per cent. The surrender of 
the oldest policies merely because it is possible, is not necessarily a 
good solution of the insurance problem in a dependent family or one 
on the border line of dependency. Social workers should be slow to 
advise it. Families generally know that insurance policies can be 
cashed and when the cash surrender privilege is available, but rela- 
tively few families have an understanding of their other non-forfei- 
ture privileges on insurance policies kept in force more than three 


2 Since this study was made early in 1933 a division has been made in the cases that 
are the responsibility of the St. Louis Provident Association and those that are cared 
for by the agency administering public unemployment relief. 
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years. If they did, fewer would so willingly accept advice to sur- 
render the oldest policies to pay premiums in advance on the re- 
mainder of the family account, including the new policies sold at 
necessarily higher rates to replace the cashed policies. 

3. An understanding of the elementary fundamentals of life insur- 
ance and its most common legal aspects are necessary parts of the 
social worker’s equipment. The social worker who thus prepares her- 
self to understand and treat the client’s insurance problems increases 
her professional usefulness to the family and the community. 
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PERSONNEL AND SALARIES OF MEDICAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
IN CHICAGO" 


STUDY of salaries, education, and experience of medical 
and psychiatric social workers in Chicago was made in the 
spring of 1933, as one of a series of studies covering the vari- 

ous fields of social work. Individual questionnaires were distributed 
to all the known medical and psychiatric social workers in Chicago.” 
In addition, every hospital and clinic having a social service depart- 
ment and every agency employing psychiatric social workers was 
asked to fill out an agency schedule, which served as a check upon 
the individual schedules. Returns were received from 94 of the 98 
medical social workers in 19 hospitals and clinics, and from 52 of the 
55 psychiatric social workers in 19 agencies. Only 4 agencies em- 
ploying probably 5 medical workers in all and 2 agencies employing 3 
psychiatric workers failed to reply. According to the best informa- 
tion available, these returns include about go per cent of the workers 
in each field. 

In Table I are listed the various types of agencies included in this 
study with the number of organizations and workers in each classifi- 
cation. A medical social worker, as defined in this study, is limited 

t This article is one of a series of studies of ‘‘Personnel and Salaries in Social Work in 
Chicago.” The first of these studies, “Salaries and Professional Education of Social 
Workers in Family Welfare and Relief Agencies in Chicago,’ by Margaret Warren, is 
an unpublished Master’s thesis in the University of Chicago Library. A summary of 
this study by Dr. Helen R. Jeter, who supervised it, was published in this Review, VII 
(1933), 225-53. The present article includes a summary of two other sections of this 
series. The study of medical social work was made by Esther H. Powell, now instructor 
of social work in the University of Nebraska; and this study is also available as an un- 
published Master’s thesis in the University of Chicago Library. Miss Powell’s study 
has been freely drawn on in the present article and combined with a similar study of 
psychiatric social work. 

2 The American Association of Hospital Social Workers, the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers, and the Psychiatric Round Table co-operated in the 


effort to reach every worker. Some psychiatric workers in the Chicago metropolitan 
area but outside of Chicago proper were included. 
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strictly to the social worker connected with a medical institution 
who deals with clients having some physical disability. In the psy- 
chiatric group are included social workers in psychiatric institutions 
and hospitals for mental disease, or those doing specialized work 
with clients under treatment for mental disorder in other agencies, 
and also a few who are teaching psychiatric social work, promoting 
principles of mental hygiene in social agencies, or carrying on re- 
search in behavior problems on a case-work basis. Thirty-two of the 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF AGENCY 


(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago* and 
Agencies Employing Them) 

















MEpIcaL SoctaL WorRKERS mavens Secsas 
Workersf 
Type oF AGENCY 
Agencies Workers Agencies Workers 
ROOM crecesnmieecinc eee eee 19 04 19 52 
Hospitals: is 566s 600 peleeaeetitnes 15 75 4 10 
Independent medical clinic.......... 4 19 I I 
DPRWCACEE OUENOY osc cet hnccwebe cs cass de dpeeecus seed 5 17 
Hospital for mental disease..........|..... 2. 2c fee eee eee 4 15 
IRA ooo isis ce siois-5 S nncxas oc bnnnemnrsoeleanesmwens 5 9 

















* Those from whom schedules were received. 

{ Including two part-time workers. 
psychiatric workers are connected with institutions engaged pri- 
marily in the diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders or be- 
havior difficulties. Eleven are in hospitals or medical clinics. The 
remaining nine are divided equally among a school of social work, 
a public school system in one of the suburbs, and three children’s 
agencies. 

The criterion for the selection of the individuals to be included 
in this study was thus whether or not they were actually doing med- 
ical or psychiatric social work rather than their professional affilia- 
tions. It is significant, however, that the great majority reported 
membership in a professional organization. Seventy per cent of the 
medical group are members of the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers. Forty per cent of the psychiatric group belong to 
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the American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. Only 25 
per cent of the medical and 35 per cent of the psychiatric workers 
failed to report an affiliation with either these organizations or the 
American Association of Social Workers, and many of those belong to 
other organizations which have some value to them professionally. 

Executives and supervisors comprise 21 per cent of the medical 
group and 44 per cent of the psychiatric group. The large proportion 
of psychiatric workers in this classification is due to the large num- 
ber of agencies employing but one psychiatric worker, who has the 
entire responsibility for the work of the department. In most cases, 
the individuals in these positions are well qualified with respect to 
training and experience. Nineteen of the twenty-three psychiatric 
executives have either a Master’s degree from a school of social 
work or have had over ten years’ experience. Fifteen of the twenty 
medical workers in this classification have had either three quarters 
of professional training or over ten years’ experience. A few heads of 
small medical social service departments have inferior training and 
experience. 

The distribution of salaries of medical and psychiatric social 
workers in Chicago, both supervisors and case-workers, is shown in 
Table II. Because workers in the social service departments of some 
hospitals receive partial or full maintenance, additions to the cash 
salaries of those workers have been made on the following basis:3 
lunch (six days a week), eight dollars per month; lunch and dinner, 
eighteen dollars per month; three meals, twenty-two dollars per 
month; full maintenance, fifty dollars per month. These amounts 
are figured on the basis of the yearly allowance used in a study of 
job analysis of medical social work.4 While they may differ from 
the opinions of the agencies or the workers themselves regarding the 
value of maintenance received, they are considered fair and reason- 
ably representative of the cost of living in Chicago. 

Taken as a whole, salaries of the psychiatric group were higher 
than those of the medical group on April 1, 1933. Forty-two per cent 


3 Full maintenance received by two medical and three psychiatric workers. Partial 
maintenance received by forty-eight medical and six psychiatric workers. 


4 Louise C. Odencrantz, The Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929), p. 229. 
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of the former were $170 or more compared with only 20 per cent of 
the latter. The median of the former was about $160, while the me- 
dian of the latter was between $140 and $149.5 However, there was 
more scatter among the psychiatric salaries, two of which were un- 
der $100, the minimum salary of the medical workers. The $50 range 
containing the greatest proportion of each group, $120-$170, in- 


TABLE II 


EXECUTIVES AND SUPERVISORS, AND CASE-WORKERS, BY SALARY 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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_* Allowances for maintenance included: lunch, $8.00; lunch and dinner, $18; three meals, $22; full 
maintenance, $50. 


t Including two half-time workers with salary figured on a full-time basis. 
cludes 73 per cent of the medical and only 52 per cent of the psychi- 
atric. 

There is considerable difference between the salaries of the case- 
workers and those of the executive supervisory group. Because of 
the relatively large proportion of executive and supervisory posi- 
tions available to workers of ability and training in these two fields 
of social service, it is necessary to consider the supervisors and case- 
workers together if a true understanding of salaries is to be attained. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the salaries of case-workers are 


5 Owing to the small number of individuals included in this study and the relatively 
wide scatter of the salaries, a $20 interval has been used for presentation of distributions 
in the tables. The schedules were originally tabulated by $10 intervals. 
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considerably lower than the total group, especially in the case of the 
psychiatric workers. In fact, the psychiatric case-workers are paid 
less than the medical, though the group as a whole is higher by com- 
parison. 

The median salary of the medical case-workers falls in the $140- 
$149 group. Three quarters receive less than $160. Two case-work- 
ers who received more than $200 on April 1, 1933, were cut to $188 
shortly thereafter. A few supervisors in small departments are paid 
less than $150, but half of the executive supervisory group receive 
$200 or more and four receive at least $250. 

For the psychiatric case-workers, the median salary is in the $130- 
$139 group. No case-worker receives as much as $190, and three- 
quarters receive less than $150. The executives and supervisors all 
receive $150 or more, and five receive as much as $250. 

In order to evaluate the adequacy of the prevailing level of sal- 
aries it is necessary to have a knowledge of the sex, age, education, 
training, and experience of the individuals included and to learn 
what effect these factors have on the earnings of the individual 
workers. 

Women predominate in both of these fields of social work. Only 
two medical and two psychiatric workers are men. About 60 per 
cent of both groups are unmarried. It is true that women generally 
receive lower salaries than men. However, there is no justification 
for the assumption that these social workers must be limited to 
earnings of $160 or less by reason of their sex. As will be shown at a 
later point, the teaching profession in Chicago, which is somewhat 
comparable in respect to sex, marital status, and training, enjoys a 
considerably higher range of salaries. 

No satisfactory explanation for the low level of salaries can be 
found in the age of the workers. The majority are comparatively 
young, it is true, but there are no very young persons and very few 
who have reached the age of normally declining earnings. As shown 
in Table III, most of the individuals reporting their age are concen- 
trated in the age groups between twenty-five and forty years. The 
range is from twenty-three to sixty-one years for the medical workers 
and from twenty-four to forty-eight years for the psychiatric work- 
ers. Of the former, 38 per cent are under thirty and 75 per cent are 
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under forty. The corresponding proportions for the psychiatric 
group are 43 and 86 per cent. 

There is some relationship between age and salary in both of these 
fields of social work. Only one individual under thirty years of age 
receives as much as $200 while twenty-one who are thirty or over 
receive at least that much. Taking these two groups of social work- 
ers together, the median salary increases from the $140-$149 group 
for those under thirty to the $150-$159 group for those from thirty 


TABLE II 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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to thirty-nine, and to the $160-$169 group for those forty years or 
older. There is considerable range in salary within each age group, 
however, and the relationship between age and salary is irregular for 
both the medical and the psychiatric workers. It is probable that 
this relationship is due to the close correlation of age with other fac- 
tors more important in determining salaries, such as training and 
experience. 

Both of these groups of social workers have good records of aca- 
demic education, as indicated by Table IV, which classifies them 
according to academic education and salary. This is especially true 
of the younger individuals. Only four medical and three psychiatric 
workers have not attended college. The proportion who have gradu- 
ated from college is 87 per cent for the psychiatric group and 48 per 
cent for the medical. The corresponding proportions for those under 
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thirty years of age are 95 and 76 per cent. Twenty-six of the medical 
workers have had a course in nursing, but twenty-four of these have 
also attended college. 

It is only in the medical group that there are sufficient numbers 
without a college degree to make possible a comparison of the salaries 
of the college graduates with those of the non-graduates. No appar- 
ent relationship between graduation from college and salary received 
is shown by this comparison. Both the range and the median salary 


TABLE IV 


ACADEMIC EDUCATION, BY SALARY 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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group are the same in each classification. Any beneficial effect of a 
college degree upon salary is obscured, however, by the fact that 
those holding degrees have less experience as a group than those who 
have not completed a college course. On the other hand, such bene- 
fit as appears after allowing for differences in experience is almost 
entirely due to the higher salaries of those workers who have a 
Master’s degree. In fact, there is a definite relationship between 
Master’s degree and high salary regardless of experience in both the 
medical and the psychiatric groups. Since almost all the Master’s 
degrees are from schools of social work, this fact probably has its 
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chief significance as an indication of the effect of good professional 
training. 

All but one of the psychiatric workers and 83 per cent of the 
medical workers have attended a school of social work. The pro- 
fessional education of these workers was received in thirteen different 
schools, all but one of which are members of the Association of 
Schools of Social Work. The University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration was responsible for the training of half of the 
psychiatric workers and 58 per cent of the medical workers who at- 
tended a professional school. Ten of the medical group received the 
major part of their training at Simmons College School of Social 
Work, known particularly for its course in medical social work. 
Fourteen of the psychiatric workers were trained at Smith College 
School of Social Work which is devoted exclusively to the psychi- 
atric field. Most of the medical workers attended as undergraduates 
while most of the psychiatric group attended after completing a col- 
lege course. 

In Table V is shown the distribution by salary of the medical so- 
cial workers having specified amounts of professional training. 
Thirteen have a Master’s degree or a certificate received as a gradu- 
ate student from a school of social work. Twenty-eight attended at 
least three quarters as a graduate or completed a course as an under- 
graduate.® Of the thirty-seven who attended less than three quar- 
ters, very few took over one quarter’s work. It will be noted that 
those who have completed a graduate course receive higher salaries, 
as a group, than the others. Seventy-seven per cent of this group re- 
ceive $150 or more, compared with only 42 per cent for the other 
workers. The benefit of less than this amount of professional ed- 
ucation is not apparent until allowance is made for differences in 
experience. Many of the group having little professional educa- 
tion are individuals of long experience who began their careers 
as social workers before schools of social work had attained their 
present state of development. Their professional education has 
been largely limited to part-time study, whereas higher profes- 


6 Three quarters, or nine majors, as a graduate student is treated as being roughly 
equivalent to an undergraduate degree from a school of social work as a measure of pro- 
fessional training. 
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sional standards have required more preparation among the workers 
entering the field recently. When those medical workers having 
less than ten years’ experience are classified according to pro- 
fessional training and salary, the medians increase progressively 
with each increase in training from the $120-$129 salary group for 
those who have not attended a school of social work to the $150-$159 
group for those having a graduate degree or certificate. 


TABLE V 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, BY SALARY 
(Medical Social Workers in Chicago) 
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The professional training of the psychiatric social workers of Chi- 
cago is noteworthy. As shown in Table VI, twenty-two have com- 
pleted a course as a graduate and seventeen have an undergraduate 
degree or certificate from a school of social work or have attended for 
three quarters as a graduate. Only thirteen have had less than three 
quarters’ work. There is a strong relationship between professional 
education and salary among the psychiatric workers. For those of 
poor training the median is in the $120-$129 salary group; for those 
of good training, $150-159; and for the group of best training, $180- 
$189. In the case of the psychiatric group, the apparent benefit of 
professional training upon salary is somewhat exaggerated by the 
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fact that a number of those having poor training also have less than 
five years’ experience. Most of these poorly qualified workers are on 
the staffs of two hospitals for mental disease. 

The questionnaires show that it is common for both of these 
groups of social workers to increase their professional training after 
the beginning of their employment in social work. Fifty-five medical 
workers and twenty-three psychiatric workers have done this, either 


TABLE VI 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, BY SALARY 
(Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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* Includes one who did not attend professional school. 


at part time or during leaves of absence, indicating that good train- 
ing is considered valuable by the workers themselves. 

In addition to age, education, and professional training it is wide- 
ly recognized that length of experience is one of the most important 
impersonal factors in determining the worth of a social worker. 
Considering the rapid growth of social work in recent years, espe- 
cially the two fields covered by this study, the experience of these 
workers appears to be reasonably good. In the medical group par- 
ticularly, there are many individuals of long experience. 

The median length of social-work experience of the eighty-six 
medical workers who reported this information is a little over seven 
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years. Thirty-eight per cent have had at least ten years’ experience 
and 13 per cent have had fifteen years or more. Half of the medical 
workers began their social-service experience in some field other than 
the medical, usually in family welfare. This may be partially ac- 
counted for by the relative newness of the field and the number of 
workers having long experience.? Although the schedule made no 
inquiry regarding nursing experience, it is evident from the number 
who gave this information voluntarily and from the number report- 
ing nurses’ training that a substantial portion were nurses before 
becoming medical social workers. It was formerly common among 
hospital administrations to assign nurses to the social service depart- 
ment. There is still confusion at some hospitals regarding the need 
of specialized training for the position of medical social worker as 
distinct from nursing. 

The social-work experience of the psychiatric workers is shorter, 
with the median between five and six years. There are fourteen 
workers having ten years’ experience and only three having fifteen 
years or more. The first social service experience of 70 per cent of 
the psychiatric workers was in their present field. 

In connection with the length of experience it is interesting to 
know the average length of time spent at any one agency. As shown 
in Table VII, there have been frequent changes of position, especially 
among the psychiatric workers. The average length of time spent at 
one agency is three years, eight months for the medical and two 
years and eight months for the psychiatric workers. Only four of the 
thirty-three medical workers havirg ten years or more of experience 
have spent the entire time at one agency. Only one of the fourteen 
psychiatric workers of equal experience has worked for only one 
agency. The median length of time with the present agency is some- 
what over three years for the medical group and under three years 
for the psychiatric. Whether this high turnover in personnel can be 
attributed to the low level of salaries, the use of bargaining instead 
of systematic programs of promotion in the individual agencies, the 
rapid growth of the field, frequent vacancies caused by marriages 
and resignations, or other factors remains for some other investiga- 
tion to determine. 


7 The first medical social service department permanently established in Chicago was 
at the Cook County Hospital in 1911. 
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The figures in Table VIII indicate that experience is an important 
factor in determining salaries. In the medical group the proportion 
of the workers earning $150 or more is 25 per cent for those having 
less than five years’ experience, 34 per cent for those with five or 
nine years’, and 82 per cent for those with 10 years’ or more. No in- 
dividual having as much as fifteen years’ experience receives less 
than $150. For the psychiatric group the corresponding proportions 


TABLE VII 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, BY NUMBER OF AGENCIES WORKED FOR 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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* Not including 8 who failed to report experience. 


are 24, 76, and 82 per cent. Two of the three workers having fifteen 
years’ experience or more earn over $240. Salary does not show a 
regular increase with increase in experience, however. The median 
salary of the medical group is not affected until after ten years, 
whereas in the case of the psychiatric workers the median .ncreases 
from the $130-$139 group for less than five years’ experience to the 
$180-$189 group for experience of five to nine years. As previously 
suggested, the consideration of salary distributions by either experi- 
ence or professional training separately may not reveal the true im- 
portance of these two factors, since the workers of long experience 
have had less professional training as a group than those of less ex- 
perience. 

An effort has been made to determine the combined effect of train- 
ing and experience upon the salary of these workers. Each individu- 
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al’s training and experience was graded by adding together his rating 
in each according to the following scale: 


Years’ Experience Attendance at Professional School 
Waders. hod sane Did not attend =o 
5-9 ee: Less than 3 quarters =I 
FO.ANG OVEL=3. ... . os 006 3 quarters graduate or equivalent = 2 

Completed course as graduate =3 


A grade of 5 or 6 was considered very good; 4, good; 3, fair, and 1 or 
2, poor. The salary distribution of the medical and psychiatric 


TABLE VIII 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, BY SALARY 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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* Not including 8 who failed to report experience. 


workers on this basis is given in Table IX. It is apparent that there 
is a strong positive correlation between training and experience, 
considered together, and salary, indicating that each of these factors 
is important. As shown in Table X, the medians increase regularly 
for both the medical and the psychiatric workers with each increase 
in qualifications as to professional training and experience. There 
are four medical and five psychiatric workers having at least ten 
years’ experience and also a graduate degree or certificate from a 
school of social work. Two of the former earn $200 or more and 
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three of the latter earn $250 or more. Even these salaries seem low 
for persons of such qualifications. 


TABLE IX 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE, BY SALARY 
(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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TABLE X 


MEDIAN SALARY GROUPS, BY TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE 


(Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers in Chicago) 
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* The median falls exactly between the $130-$139 and the $140-$149 
groups. 


Any study of the remuneration of a professional group must in- 
clude a consideration of working hours, vacations, and extra-salary 
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benefits. With one or two exceptions, weekly working hours range 
from thirty-eight to forty-eight hours. The most usual working week 
is five and a half days at seven hours a day, although six days and 
eight hours a day are not uncommon. In addition to regular working 
hours, varying amounts of overtime are expected in the majority of 
agencies. Vacations of four weeks were common for the medical 
group in 1932 while two weeks was the more usual amount for the 
psychiatric workers. Long vacations were somewhat more prevalent 
in 1930 than in 1932. Sick leave is granted almost universally, with 
two weeks per year the usual amount. Medical service of some kind 
is given free or at a reduction to the majority of medical social work- 
ers. This benefit is received by psychiatric workers in only four 
agencies. 

For a profession where salaries are as low as in social work, the 
importance of some provision for retirement is obvious. However, 
there is a retirement fund in none of the medical social service de- 
partments and in only four agencies employing psychiatric workers. 
Three medical departments and five agencies having psychiatric so- 
cial workers reported group insurance policies providing benefits in 
case of disability, accident, or death. 

An attempt was made in this study to determine to what extent 
salaries had been adjusted downward during the depression and 
whether the policy of cutting salaries has been general. It was found 
that salaries have been reduced almost universally, beginning in 
1931 for the medical workers and in 1932 for the psychiatric. All but 
two of the agencies which had been established six months or more 
had put into effect salary cuts by April 1, 1933, and one of these re- 
duced salaries on June 1, 1933. The most usual reduction was ten 
per cent. Medical workers in twelve departments and psychiatric 
workers in thirteen agencies received cuts of 10 per cent or more 
with the maximums 19 and 25 per cent, respectively. In most cases 
a straight percentage cut was applied to all workers but a few agen- 
cies reduced the salaries of executives and supervisors more than the 
case-workers. Some reductions were in the form of forced vacations 
without pay. 

It might be thought that for the individual workers these salary 
cuts would have been largely compensated for by the increases in 
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pay which can normally be expected with increased experience. Such 
was not the case, however. Table XI shows the salary distributions 
as of May 1, 1930; May 1, 1931; October, 1, 1932; and April 1, 1933, 
for the sixty-two medical workers and thirty-six psychiatric workers 
who reported salaries for each of these dates.* There was little 
change until after May 1, 1931, but during the next two years de- 
creases were so universal that the general level of salaries was re- 


TABLE XI 


SALARIES IN 1930, 1931, 1932, AND 1933 
(62 Medical Social Workers and 36 Psychiatric Social Workers) 








62 Medical Social Workers* 36 Psychiatric Social Workers 
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* Not including allowance for maintenance. 


duced almost 10 per cent for both groups. Most of the individual 
salaries were at least 10 per cent less in 1933 than at the beginning 
of the depression. Only four psychiatric workers and ten medical 
workers received larger salaries on April 1, 1933, than on May 1, 
1930. Most of these had accepted new positions with increased re- 
sponsibilities. No individual was earning more on April 1, 1933, 
than on October 1, 1932. It cannot be said, however, that medical 
and psychiatric social workers in Chicago suffered seriously because 
of the depression since the cost of living has also declined and reduc- 
tions in salaries have been common in all fields of endeavor. 
Briefly summarized, the findings of this study show that both the 


8 In the case of the medical social workers this comparison is based on cash salaries 
since no information regarding maintenance is available for former years. Maintenance 
is included in each year for the psychiatric workers. 
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medical and the psychiatric social workers in Chicago are comprised 
chiefly of women in the most productive years of life, the majority of 
whom by education, training, and experience are entitled to profes- 
sional status. The educational qualifications of the psychiatric 
workers are particularly high. Except for a few individuals connect- 
ed with two hospitals for mental disease, practically all of this group 
have completed a college course and attended a school of social work 
for at least three quarters. The trend toward higher standards of 
educational and professional preparation is reflected in the superior 
qualifications of the younger workers. 

The median length of experience—five and seven years, respec- 
tively for the psychiatric and medical workers—is rather low, but 
this may be expected in a young profession. It is considerably high- 
er, however, than that of the social workers in the family welfare 
field, which is two years.? The short experience of the family welfare 
workers is caused, of course, by the unusual conditions which have 
characterized that field during the depression. Aside from person- 
ality traits, professional training and experience appear to be the 
most important factors in determining the earnings of individual 
workers. There is a definite relationship between each of these and 
salary. 

The median salary for the medical workers, between $140 and 
$149, and the median of about $160 for the psychiatric group are 
both considerably above the median of $127 received by social 
workers in the family welfare and relief agencies of Chicago on Octo- 
ber 1, 1932."° A large proportion of these workers, particularly in the 
psychiatric field, have executive or supervisory positions which carry 
a substantially higher salary than the case-workers receive. Taking 
the case-workers alone, the median salary group is $140-$149 for the 
medical and $130-$139 for the psychiatric. The comparison with 
the family field is again favorable, for family case-workers on Octo- 
ber 1, 1932, received a median salary of $124. 

When comparison is made with public-school teachers in Chicago, 
the salaries of medical and psychiatric social workers appear low. 


9 Helen R. Jeter, this Review, VII (1933), 246. 


0 Ibid. Computed from data given on pp. 237-39. ™ Tbid., p. 237. 
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Figured on a twelve months’ basis, the median salaries of teachers in 
Chicago in 1932-33 were $185 in the elementary schools, $210 in the 
junior high schools, and $262 in the senior high schools.” The eighty 
medical and psychiatric workers who have an undergraduate degree 
and have also attended a professional school for at least three quar- 
ters are undoubtedly superior in education and training to the ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Yet their median salary is between $150 
and $159. The teachers have the added advantage of long vacations 
and numerous opportunities for increasing their training. 

While the picture thus presented of the personnel and salaries of 
these two fields of social service in Chicago is not satisfactory, 
neither is it discouraging. The maturity of a well-established pro- 
fession, with complete control over the qualifications of its members, 
has not yet been reached. There is still a lack of uniformity in the 
minimum standards of education and training required by the indi- 
vidual agencies. However, requirements are becoming more strin- 
gent and there is every indication that the vision and organized 
effort of the members of the profession are gradually achieving that 
objective. When it is reached, more equitable financial returns may 
be expected. Up to the present time, however, more progress has 
been made in establishing professional standards of work than in 


securing adequate remuneration. 
MERRILL F. KRUGHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 National Education Association, Research Division, Salaries Paid Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Other School Employees, 1932-193}, 88 Cities over 100,000 in 
Population (January, 1933), Ppp. 3, 5, and 7. 
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PROVISION FROM TAXATION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED: 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE TRADES-UNION CON- 
GRESS GENERAL COUNCIL TO THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE." 


INTRODUCTION 


We desire at the outset to reiterate our protest against the Terms of 
Reference under which the Commission are asked to recommend as to 
how the insurance scheme can be made solvent and self-supporting and 
what provision is to be made for those not covered by it. The Terms of 
Reference seem likely to lead evidence given to the Commission and the 
Commission’s findings on the lines of splitting the unemployed into sec- 
tions with discrimination between them as to amount and conditions of 
benefit and method of administration. In our view any such discrimina- 
tion would not only be a great injustice to the unemployed but a dis- 
service to the Nation. We, therefore, make no apology if our evidence is 
not confined to the aspects of the matter apparently covered by the Terms 
of Reference. 

We cannot agree for a moment when the mere fact of a man being fairly 
regularly employed entitles him to benefit as a right when unemployed, 
that one less fortunate, who really needs more benefit and not less, should 
be deprived of it altogether or subjected to a prying enquiry into his 
domestic circumstances as a condition of receiving it. There is no real 
difference in principle between workers who are equally available for and 
capable of work and we protest against any attempt to make an artificial 
difference. 

We hope to show that it has not been found possible to operate Unem- 
ployment Benefit on an insurance basis, and we think it is entirely wrong 
to attempt to secure a violent reaction in that direction at a time when 
the unemployment problem is greater than ever. 

t From Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Gt. Britain Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance, twenty-sixth day, Monday, May 4, 1931. For other memo- 
randa, submitted to the Commission and extracts from Testimony given before the 
Commission, see this Review, June, 1933 (Mrs. Sidney Webb), December, 1933 (Sir 
William Beveridge and Mr. R. C. Davison), and March, 1934 (Professor W. A. Rob- 
son). 5 
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THE INSURANCE FUND 


The first Act in 1912 was confined to certain industries and only 
covered about 23 million persons. There was an extension in 1916, by 
which about 4 million persons were covered, but as there was little or no 
unemployment during the War, the scheme was never tested. After the 
Armistice in 1918 the Government of the day, realising that demobilisa- 
tion would bring unemployment, faced up to its responsibilities and intro- 
duced the Out of Work Donation Scheme. Under this both civilian and 
ex-servicemen unemployed received benefit direct from the Exchequer 
without any contributions. It is significant to note here that a Committee 
of Enquiry under Lord Aberconway in 1919 reported that there was no 
ground for supposing that there had been extensive fraudulent abuses of 
the scheme. 

The Out of Work Donation Scheme came to an end in 1919 so far as 
civilian workers were concerned, and was replaced by the 1920 Act, which 
embraced about 11} million workers on the three party contributory prin- 
ciple. This was against the definitely expressed opinion of the workers’ 
representatives who contended that the Act should have been on a non- 
contributory basis. The 1920 Act commenced on 8th November, 1920, 
with a reserve of over £22,500,000 built up during the war years, but the 
Fund was immediately faced with a tremendous charge for unemploy- 
ment benefit owing to the special provision contained in the Act by which 
eight weeks’ benefit was allowed to newly insured persons during the first 
year, if four contributions had been paid. Even that provision was found 
inadequate to meet the situation and the insurance principle was further 
violated before the end of 1920, when benefit was authorised without any 
contributions having been paid. This position was intensified because 
of the Out of Work Donation Scheme for ex-servicemen which had been 
in existence since 1918 ending on 31st March, 1921. 

In March, 1921, an Act came into force under which uncovenanted 
benefit was paid to persons who had exhausted their contribution rights 
or in some circumstances had paid no contribution at all, and benefit 
was increased to 20s. per week to bring it into line with the Out of Work 
Donation Scheme for ex-servicemen which was coming to an end on 31st 
March, 1921. Later on, dependants’ benefit was added and this further 
brought the Unemployment Insurance Scheme into line with the Out of 
Work Donation Scheme under which payment for dependent children 
was allowed. The whole brunt of unemployment both in regard to 
civilians and ex-servicemen was thus thrust on the Insurance Fund with 
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the result that the £223 millions with which the scheme started at the 
end of 1920 had disappeared by the middle of 1921 and borrowing com- 
menced. An Act of 1921 passed on 3rd March authorised borrowing of 
£10 millions, while another Act, passed 1st July, 1921, authorised a fur- 
ther £10 millions. The Government of the day in place of discharging 
their liability in full to ex-servicemen and civilian unemployed trans- 
ferred the whole responsibility to the Insurance Fund and attempted by 
means of contribution adjustments to make the insured industries pay 
for it. These measures failed, borrowing continued and the Fund began 
to pile up debt. 

Uncovenanted benefit was substituted by extended benefit later on 
and subsequently transitional benefit took the place of the latter, but they 
are all much the same thing. It is not suggested for a moment that it was 
wrong to pay benefit in the cases referred to. On the contrary we say it 
was a perfectly proper thing to do and we mention the matter merely 
in order to show that the Unemployment Insurance Scheme as such, could 
not cater and never has catered for the unemployed and that the attempt 
to make it do so has only resulted in creating chaotic conditions and a 
sense of dissatisfaction all round. 

In 1925 contributions were reduced by 4d. (2d. each on workers and 
employers) to assist in floating the Widows’ & Orphans’ & Old Age Pen- 
sions Scheme. The Exchequer contribution was to be increased by 23d. 
per week to compensate for this loss, but before that could come into 
effect, the then Government introduced the Economy Act of 1926 under 
which not only was the 2}d. repealed but the existing Exchequer contribu- 
tion was reduced by 2d. per week. The result was that between 1926 and 
1929 the Fund lost £15,600,000 which it ought to have received from the 
Exchequer in contributions and the total effect of the reductions men- 
tioned was £46,000,000 loss to the Fund up to the end of 1930 financial 
year. The Widows’ & Orphans’ & Old Age Pensions Scheme was therefore 
floated at the expense of the Unemployment Insurance Fund which was 
forced to borrow from the Exchequer at interest in order to meet its 
liabilities. 

The above brief history of the Scheme shows that since 1920 unem- 
ployment benefit has been dealt with by one expedient after another. It 
was certainly not dealt with on an insurance basis nor could it be as we 
have always contended. Not only charges which should have been met 
by the Exchequer were debited against the Fund but the Fund was de- 
prived by the Exchequer of substantial income. The Unemployment In- 
surance Fund is heavily in debt through having to borrow from the 
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Exchequer largely because the Exchequer failed to meet its responsibili- 
ties even to the limited extent of being a third party in the scheme. We 
submit in any case that the Exchequer should be not merely a third 
party, but should on behalf of the Nation meet the whole cost of unem- 
ployment benefit. 


CONTRIBUTORY INSURANCE OR PROVISION FROM TAXATION 


Unemployment is a national and international problem resulting from 
the industrial system under which we live. The workers are not the au- 
thors of the system but the victims of it, and unless the community so 
organises its resources as to provide work for every willing worker, the 
unemployed, as the reserves of industry, are entitled to maintenance. 

However strong, skilful, capable and willing a worker may be, his 
ability to get a livelihood depends on whether his labour can be turned to 
profitable account by somebody else. 

It is surely obvious that a system so organised against the individual 
must, if it cannot employ him, provide an income for the unemployed 
worker, not because he is a beggar or a suppliant for relief, but because 
he is a member of the community with the same right to live as every other 
member of it. If he is to obey the community’s laws, then the community 
must safeguard his inherent right to a livelihood. 

It is unfair that a communal responsibility should become a charge on 
those least able to bear it. The unemployed are not responsible for unem- 
ployment, but the contributory system of unemployment insurance im- 
plies that they are, for it imposes a poll-tax on them while they are em- 
ployed to provide against their unemployment. 

It allows exemptions and exceptions from the scheme where the risk of 
unemployment is supposed to be small, although in any other form of 
insurance every effort is made to secure as high a percentage as possible 
of good risk. We note that suggestions have been put forward for increas- 
ing contributions in industries most liable to unemployment. This seems 
to be the negation of social insurance. The more unemployment there is in 
an industry, the poorer will be those employed in it, and we cannot too 
strongly resent the suggestion that they should be still further burdened. 

The worker’s present contribution of 7d. per week is payable whether 
he earns much or little; whether he only works one day and receives a few 
shillings or works a full week for a fairly substantial wage, the 7d. has to 
be paid. This cannot be regarded as in any way equitable or in accord- 
ance with any principles of taxation. We strongly urge now, as we have 
always done, that the worker’s contribution should be abolished and the 
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workers should not, except of course as tax-payers, be burdened with the 
cost of maintaining the unemployed. 

We are also of opinion that the employers, except as taxpayers, should 
not be burdened with the cost of unemployment. The employer’s present 
contribution has to be paid by him whether or not he makes a profit. 
In fact, he may be making a loss and yet has to pay, whilst, on the other 
hand, a prosperous professional man who may only employ a few persons 
escapes any large contribution to the unemployment fund, however high 
his income, and merely pays his small portion of the Exchequer contribu- 
tion as a tax-payer, which incidentally has to be paid by the manufacturer 
and the worker also. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the 28th March, 1930, Mr. 
Snowden said: “I was the only man in the Parliament when the first Un- 
employment Insurance Bill was before the House who opposed the em- 
ployer’s contribution, and I have never had any occasion to change my 
views on the matter. The incidence is very heavy, and it comes very un- 
fairly. It is equally a charge on the employer whether he is making a 
profit or a loss.” 

The employer’s contribution becomes incorporated in the cost of pro- 
duction, raises prices and restricts consumption. This becomes particular- 
ly serious when the products of his firm have to meet the competition of 
commodities which do not contain a similar item of cost. 

We note Sir William Beveridge’s suggestion of a direct tax on em- 
ployers for dismissals. This seems strange reasoning. It implies that em- 
ployers dismiss workers whom they might keep employed at a profit, as 
we cannot conceive this suggestion to be that employers should keep 
workers employed at a loss. 

In any event, the cost would be added to production and on the other 
hand, if the employer found it cheaper to dismiss workers and pay the dis- 
missal tax, that also would be added to costs and so handicap industries 
in which the economists are always telling us that costs are too high. We 
are at a loss to understand how anybody can prefer increasing costs in 
that way, instead of reducing the cost of unemployment to industries by 
spreading the burden over the nation as a whole. The crude and wasteful 
method of wage reductions seems to be the only idea many people have 
for reducing costs. 

The evidence of the Accountant-General to the Ministry of Labour, 
which you have had, showed that with a live register of 2,100,000 unem- 
ployed, contributions would need to be increased by 2s. 6d. per week in 
order to make the Fund solvent and self-supporting. The 2s. 6d. referred 
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to would be in addition to the present contribution of 1s. 103d. per week 
and the imposition of any further burden on industry would be quite im- 

_practicable apart from the fact that it would be most inequitable to 
penalise so heavily a section of the people to meet what is really a national 
charge. 

The inclusion in insurance of persons with incomes up to £500 per 
year, excepted persons in the service of public authorities, national and 
local, statutory companies, civil servants, teachers, railway servants, 
agricultural workers and domestic servants and the cancellation of the 
banking and insurance industries’ special schemes would increase the in- 
come of the Fund by about £14,000,000 per annum. Against this would 
have to be set the benefits to which these persons would be entitled and 
these, according to the Accountant-General, might amount to nine or 
ten million pounds per annum if 5 per cent. of them were to receive un- 
employment benefit. This limited extension would not therefore material- 
ly affect the finance of the present insurance scheme, which is costing 
about £60 millions per annum over and above the contributions received. 

Events since 1920 have strengthened the view which we have always 
held that unemployment benefit should be a national charge. 

That this view is growing in other quarters the following quotation will 
show: During the debate on the Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Bill 
on 4th April, 1930, Mr. Winston Churchill said:— 

“Tt might well be that an increase of indirect taxation borne by the 
whole of the consumers would be preferable to raising the millions for 
the maintenance of the Insurance Fund directly by a tax upon the regu- 
larly employed workmen in the prosperous industries.” 


We repeat what we have said to the Blanesburgh Committee and on 
many other occasions, that a scheme such as we have in mind, the full 
weight of which would be borne by the State, would, we believe, prove a 
powerful incentive to the State to take all possible measures to prevent 
unemployment, which is absent when it contributes but a fraction of the 
cost of maintaining the unemployed. We are firmly convinced that the 
abolition of the present form of worker’s and employer’s contributions and 
the maintenance becoming a direct Exchequer charge will result in putting 
matters on a proper footing by abolishing the present pretence of insur- 
ance, relieving industry of an unjust burden and compelling the nation 
as a whole to realise its responsibilities to the unemployed and therefore 
its responsibility for organising employment. 

As has been shown, the debt of the present fund has been incurred 
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largely because the Exchequer failed to meet its obligations to the unem- 
ployed. In addition to being unfair to expect a limited number of people 
to shoulder the responsibility for the debt, any new scheme that may be 
proposed would be doomed from the start if it had to begin with a huge 
debt. We therefore strongly urge that the debt should be cancelled. 

We appreciate that our proposal for the abolition of the present con- 
tributory scheme involves a heavy charge on the Exchequer but it is a 
burden which must be borne, not only in common fairness to the unem- 
ployed, but in the best interests of the nation itself. There can be no ques- 
tion of reducing benefits and in fact we think that they are already too 
small, but we will deal with that subject later. 

The present abnormal unemployment which unfortunately may last 
some time is not wholly within the control of either workers or employers 
or even the Government. It is due to the loss of trade owing to industrial 
developments, and to political upheavals in some other countries. Inter- 
national monetary policy also plays a prominent part and rationalisation 
is no small factor in the situation. The nation is fighting for its industrial 
life and the whole position should therefore be treated as a national 
emergency calling for special measures. 

We realise that the abolition of the worker’s and employer’s contribu- 
tion will probably necessitate fresh taxation when the Exchequer has to 
meet the full cost of the present abnormal unemployment. Whilst agree- 
ing with the principle of Mr. Churchill’s statement quoted on page 349, 
we do not agree that the money should be raised by an increase of in- 
direct taxation which is always unfair in its incidence to the poorest 
people who have to buy in small quantities. We are of opinion that the 
present emergency should be met by a special unemployment levy on all 
incomes, whether from earnings or from interest and profit. 

The levy would be on a percentage basis and it could be varied from 
time to time in accordance with the amount required for the maintenance 
of the unemployed. The percentage basis would ensure payment accord- 
ing to income, as against the present inequitable flat rate which operates 
irrespective of earnings. The levy should not in any case exceed 1 per 
cent. on incomes up to £250 per annum, but it would be a matter for the 
Exchequer to adjust other percentages on a graduated scale according to 
requirements. Unearned income should be charged at a higher rate than 
earned income. 

In this way the community as a whole would contribute its quota to 
the maintenance of the unemployed and unemployment benefit would be 
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payable to any member of the community who was unemployed and 
could fulfil the statutory conditions. 

In order to simplify the procedure the levy could be deducted at the 
source in the case of employed persons on each occasion when wages or 
salaries were paid. The employer could be responsible for making the de- 
duction and for remitting the amount of the levy in bulk to the Treasury. 
Deductions at the source in this way would ensure that many people who 
do not now contribute to either unemployment insurance or income tax 
would pay their quota, e.g., non-manual workers who are in receipt of 
over £250 per annum and are therefore exempt from unemployment insur- 
ance and who are also exempt from income tax because of allowances. 
There would also be deductions in respect of persons who are not included 
in the present scheme, all of whom would thus pay their percentage of the 
levy. It would follow of course that the special schemes in the insurance 
and banking industries would disappear and their members would be in- 
cluded in the general scheme and would pay their quota. 

Deductions of the amount of the levy from wages and salaries at the 
source would mean payment on gross income and therefore employers and 
firms should pay the levy on gross profits and the levy should also be pay- 
able on gross income from investments. In all cases the amount of the 
levy paid, whether on wages, salaries, profits or income from investments 
should be allowed as a rebate for ordinary income tax purposes. The levy 
in the case of profits and income from investments could be paid through 
the income tax machinery. 

The employee should be provided with some form of card to show that 
the levy has been paid in respect of him. The card would also act as a 
check on the employer who would in addition be subject to the usual possi- 
bility of an examination of his books by Treasury officials. 

The proposed levy would be really a national effort to meet the present 
emergency. It would spread the burden equitably on all incomes; it would 
remove the present burden on the low-paid workers; it would relieve 
industry by removing the contribution which has to be paid irrespec- 
tive of the state of trade and would substitute for it a levy on profits; it 
would ensure a proper share of the cost of unemployment being borne by 
those who, though not directly engaged in industry, derive income from 
it. In short, it would be a special national effort to provide for the main- 
tenance of the unemployed which would focus more attention on the 
problem of unemployment and expedite measures for the solution of it. 
The levy could be reviewed as conditions improved with a view to the 
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cost of maintaining the unemployed becoming an Exchequer charge to be 
met from ordinary taxation. 

Under a scheme such as we propose every member of the community 
who satisfied the statutory conditions could be entitled to unemployment 
benefit. The primary condition would be that the applicant was capable 
of and available for work, subject, of course, to disqualification for volun- 
tarily leaving work or refusing suitable employment, etc., as at present, 
and subject also to the levy having been paid in the case of persons who 
had been employed prior to claiming benefit. The benefit should be for 
the loss of employment only and there should be no “means test” of any 
kind as regards wholly unemployed persons. 


ALLEGED ABUSES 

It has been alleged that there are considerable abuses of Unemployed 
Insurance benefit, particularly by married women, short-time workers and 
seasonal workers. We have no desire to minimise abuses but we are 
bound to point out that the prominence given to this side of the matter is 
is out of all proportion to the problem as a whole. 

If all the so-called abuses were entirely eliminated, it would have very 
little effect on the finance of the scheme. 

The Aberconway Committee in 1919 and the Blanesburgh Committee 
in 1926 investigated similar charges made at that time and found that 
there was no real substance in them. The Ministry of Labour has con- 
ducted enquiries at different periods into the personal circumstances of 
selected applicants for benefit and on every occasion the unemployed 
have. been vindicated. 

We could point out that there are not only abuses which result in 
benefit being obtained but there are very many cases in which benefit is 
refused to people who have been steady contributors to the Fund for 
many years and then find themselves ineligible for benefit because of rigid 
conditions, e.g., a person may have contributed as an insured person since 
the beginning of 1912, but if he happens to have been out of insurance for 
a comparatively short time, he loses all credit and is not entitled to any 
benefit. This occurs in the case of people who may set up in business for 
themselves, who may go into an uninsurable occupation or who may go 
abroad. If they continue to draw unemployment benefit their claims 
would be kept alive, but if they prefer to take any of the other courses 
indicated they are penalised. We point this out merely as an instance of 
the kind of thing which is inevitable under a contributory system with 
stamp qualification such as we have at present, and there are many other 
anomalies which could also be mentioned. 
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In a large scheme such as ours, based as it is on rigid lines, some 
anomalies, both as to payment of benefit and refusal of benefit, are bound 
to appear, and later we suggest machinery which we believe will meet the 
position. We desire, however, to emphasise the point that such cases are a 
very small proportion of the whole, and to parade and advertise them, 
as has been done in some quarters, to the exclusion of the larger issues 
which constitute the real problem is, in our view, detrimental rather than 
helpful to a proper solution. The suggestion often made that the work- 
ers refuse work because of unemployment benefit seems to us to have no 
point, because if suitable work is refused then benefit is stopped. 

In many cases married women continue at work and in other instances 
although women may leave work on marriage, economic circumstances 
later may force them back to work. It would, therefore, be entirely wrong 
to penalise married women as a class, because there may be some who 
are drawing benefit who, it is thought, may not really intend to re-enter 
industry. The only real test of genuineness in such cases is an offer of 
work and the efforts of the community should be directed to that channel. 
Attempts to make fine distinctions between different kinds of married 
women claimants for benefit can never be conclusive but are quite likely 
to result in penalising women who are perfectly genuine and fully entitled 
to benefit. 

We think, however, that as benefit under our proposed scheme would 
be for loss of employment, it would be right to lay down a condition to 
the effect that an applicant should show that he or she had actually been 
employed and intended to gain his or her livelihood as a full-time em- 
ployed person. 

With regard to short-time working we desire to emphasise the point 
that this was for many years before the introduction of unemployment in- 
surance a means of alleviating the effects of unemployment in many indus- 
tries and the system has much to recommend it. 

Short-time working prevents the deterioration of experienced workers 
and prevents their loss to an industry which would in consequence be 
handicapped when trade revives. The net result to the unemployment 
fund is the same on the expenditure side whether all the workers in a par- 
ticular works are unemployed half the time or half the workers are unem- 
ployed all the time, but in the former case there would be an addition to 
the fund of the full amount of contributions. 


It is often stated that short-time working retains redundant workers in 
certain industries, but even if that be true, the cessation of the practice 
would only result in present circumstances in adding to the list of whole- 
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time unemployed as there is no alternative employment for them, and 
again we must put forward the view that the finding of employment is the 
end to be aimed at. It is alleged that in many cases short-time workers 
earn a normal week’s wages in three days and draw unemployment benefit 
for the other three days. We have no desire to defend any such practice 
and we think that the position could be met by laying it down that no 
person could receive in benefit and wages in any week more than the 
normal week’s time earnings. 

There are many different kinds of seasonal workers and as matters 
stand with the rigid conditions set down in the Acts, it is easy to believe 
that some seasonal workers are being paid benefit in circumstances which 
nobody would wish to defend. It seems to us, however, that it would be a 
mistake to attempt to draft any general condition applicable to seasonal 
workers as the circumstances vary to such an extent. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In our view the tests and conditions which at present exist if properly 
applied are quite sufficient to obviate abuses, but we think that there 
should be a measure of flexibility in the administration of the Acts so as 
to deal with anomalies or abuses which reveal themselves in practice. The 
machinery suggested in the following paragraphs is put forward with a 
view to flexibility and with the idea of securing efficient administrative 
working. 

One of the great faults of the present system is its rigidity in adminis- 
tration. Each successive Act has attempted to define strictly the condi- 
tions for benefit, but as might be expected cases arise which were not 
contemplated when the Acts were drafted. Cases are taken to the Umpire 
for a decision and he has to take the Acts as they are and endeavour to do 
the best he can with them under all circumstances, with the result that 
decisions are given which in their application create further anomalies and 
hardships. The next three paragraphs give cases in point. 

Under the 1930 Act dependant’s benefit can be paid in respect of a 
person who does not earn the amount of the dependant’s benefit in em- 
ployment or by the performance of work. The Umpire held that this 
excluded a person in an occupation ordinarily carried on for profit. Under 
this decision a dependant who makes any profit whatever from a small 
business or undertaking is disqualified for dependant’s benefit, whilst it 
could be paid in respect of a person earning in employment up to gs. per 
week. 

It often happens that although people have booked on ready for work 
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they do not in fact start, owing to some cause over which they have no 
control, as, for example, the sudden breakdown of machinery. In cases of 
this kind, the Umpire has ruled that unemployment benefit is not payable 
even although no work has been done and no wages have been paid for 
that day. He bases his decision on the wording of the Act which defines 
employment as a contract of service but which does not define unemploy- 
ment and he concludes that as the men had booked on there was a con- 
tract of service for that day and consequently they were employed. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act contains a similar definition of em- 
ployment and the Umpire feels bound apparently to have regard to House 
of Lords’ decisions in compensation cases although of course the purpose 
of the two Acts is on a different basis. 

Another case of a similar kind may be mentioned; this has reference to 
claimants for benefit who may be required by an insurance officer to 
undergo training. The Act simply says that they are to be disqualified for 
benefit if they refuse a requirement of the insurance officer to undergo 
training, but it says nothing about whether the requirement is to be a 
reasonable one or not. No question can arise as to the circumstances in 
which the applicant refuses to comply with it and if he does so, he is 
automatically disqualified for benefit. Furthermore he is refused benefit 
for the period of training, whatever it is, whereas the usual period of 
disqualification under other heads is not more than six weeks. 

Whichever way the Umpire’s decision is, it is final and the position 
thus set up can only be rectified by further legislation. The result is that 
parliamentary time is occupied to a great extent with unemployment in- 
surance legislation which in turn only gives rise to the necessity for fur- 
ther legislation. We think that the Act should lay down general principles 
only regarding the conditions for benefit but that there should be author- 
ity vested in somebody outside the Minister of Labour or the Government 
of the day to make detailed regulations to govern benefits and to deal 
with anomalies or abuses which may become apparent. 

We therefore suggest that an Unemployment Benefit Board should be 
constituted of three nominees of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, three nominees of employers’ organisations, one nominee from 
the Ministry of Labour and one nominee from the Treasury together with 
an independent chairman. The Board should be a full-time statutory 
body with power to make regulations governing the payment of unem- 
ployment benefit so far as the conditions on the lines of the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the Act are concerned, but should not have any power 
to deal with rates of benefit which should be laid down in the Act itself. 
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The regulations made by the Board should be subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, who should then be responsible for submitting 
them to Parliament by the usual method of laying the regulations for a 
stipulated number of days on the table of the House of Commons, after 
which they would come into operation if the House had not carried a 
resolution to the contrary. 

The Board should be given power to call to their assistance expert evi- 
dence as to any particular trade or industry or on any other point on which 
they needed guidance for the framing of regulations. The records of the 
Government Departments should also be available to them for this pur- 
pose. The Board should have power to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books or documents required for the purpose of 
their work. 

We believe that such a Board as we propose, having first-hand knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions would command public confidence as a 
suitable body to deal with the benefit side and to see that abuses and 
anomalies were eliminated in cases where benefit should properly be re- 
ceived as well as in cases where it should be withheld. 

We are convinced that the formation and functioning of such a Board, 
by largely removing the question of unemployment benefit from the 
arena of party politics and by relieving the legislative congestion of 
Parliament, will ensure a sound administration of the scheme on demo- 
cratic and businesslike lines. 

Three years ago we proposed a similar Board to deal with the question 
of Workmen’s Compensation and our proposals were contained in a Bill 
which we drafted and which is now at the Home Office awaiting its turn 
for legislation. We are satisfied that the proposed Board will work equally 
well in the case of Workmen’s Compensation or Unemployment Benefit 
and although we are not actually suggesting that the same Board should 
be responsible for the administration of both schemes, we think it is highly 
desirable that there should be a fusion later on. This would probably 
emerge in connection with any plan that may be devised as a result of the 
enquiry which we understand is at present being conducted by a Cabinet 
Committee. We make no suggestion for a comprehensive scheme at 
present, pending the report of the Cabinet Committee, but we are of 
opinion that sooner or later there must be one comprehensive scheme 
which will dovetail into each other the measures providing for the various 
contingencies in the worker’s life. 

Local Committees composed of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives together with representatives of the Ministry of Labour could also 
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be set up throughout the country in order to advise the national body as 
to particular local conditions. Local Employment Committees could 
probably be adapted for this purpose. In this way the Board could be 
kept in touch with the localities and this we feel would be of considerable 
assistance to them in framing their regulations. The Board of course 
would also be able to consult the representatives of a particular industry 
so as to get the national as well as the local view of it. 

The question of training is very important from the point of view of 
unemployment benefit, particularly as regards young persons who have 
never had a chance to start in industry and also those thrown out of em- 
ployment by new processes or rationalisation and who may not be re- 
absorbed in the same industry. We agree with the necessity for preserving 
the morale and skill of unemployed workers. We think that they have an 
absolute right to be kept in touch with industry so as to be ready to take 
their places on equal terms with others as and when opportunity offers. 
At the same time we do not agree that the present method of dealing with 
the matter is the right one. 

Unemployed workers are now taken to training centres where they are 
given a smattering of a trade and then offered to employers by the 
Ministry of Labour. These partially trained workers cannot command the 
full standard rate and they are therefore a danger to the fully trained. 
Employers use these trainees for a specific operation in which they may 
be fairly good and they are kept at that with the result that they never 
become fully competent and their opportunities for employment are cir- 
cumscribed. Moreover, the employment of trainees may result in the un- 
employment of fully skilled men who thus become a charge on the Un- 
employment Fund. It is not economy and indeed may be a real danger 
to turn partly trained workers into an over-crowded labour market where 
they can be used not only to depress existing standards but to displace 
fully trained workers. 

The kind of training to be given, the object to be aimed at and the 
fitting of trainees into the industrial fabric are all questions requiring the 
most thorough consideration by industrial experts, and we therefore sug- 
gest that this work might be handed over to the proposed Unemployment 
Benefit Board to make a careful study of it in conjunction with industrial 
interests throughout the country and prepare a properly agreed and co- 
ordinated plan for dealing with the whole matter. We think that apart 
from the question of training and re-conditioning unemployed workers 
could be kept in touch with industrial developments by means of suitable 
talks and lectures which would not only keep their interest, but would 
keep them fully informed as to the facts of industry. 
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TRADE UNION ADMINISTRATION 


Trade Unions acted as placing agencies and paid Unemployment Bene- 
fit to their members long before either of these matters was taken up by 
the State and indeed it is not too much to say that the State schemes were 
founded on Trade Union experience. 

Industry is continually changing its character, processes vary rapidly 
and specialisation is the order of the day. Obviously, the Trade Unions 
are closely in touch with all that is going on and are always in a position 
to appreciate fine distinctions between workers: to understand the cus- 
toms and practice of each industry: the kind of worker best fitted for each 
job: the methods to be adopted in filling vacancies: where there are 
vacancies; and many other points. It will be apparent that the Ex- 
change official cannot have this specialist information, which is based on 
long experience, however much he may study local conditions. The actual 
experience of the workshop from boyhood and constant mixing in meet- 
ings and conferences is something which can only be acquired by those 
who have gone through those phases of working class life. 

The valuable experience of the Trade Unions should be utilised to the 
full by the State, especially in the present emergency. The Trade Unions 
should be asked to take over for their members the administration of 
State Unemployment Benefit from the Exchanges, including the placing 
of workers. They should work in close co-operation with the Exchanges 
and on behalf of them, but there should be no irritating conditions which 
apply to associations of employed persons. An association of employed 
persons can be simply a collection of persons from one firm and would 
have no experience beyond that. Trade Unions cover all kinds of in- 
dustries and should be brought into close touch with the Exchanges, not 
because they are associations of employed persons, but because they are 
Trade Unions with great experience which is required in the present 
emergency. 

From the inception of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme in 1912 
many Trade Unions have administered State Unemployment Benefit, 
and following the passage of the 1920 act arrangements under Section 17 
for the administration of Unemployment Benefit were made between the 
Ministry and 241 associations with an aggregate membership of over 
4,108,000. Practically the whole of these associations were Trade Unions. 
At the present time arrangements exist with only 134 associations with 
an aggregate membership of 886,060 and some of these are not Trade 
Unions. 

The chief cause of the falling-off in Trade Union arrangements was the 
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difficulty of complying with the financial and restrictive conditions laid 
down in the Acts from time to time. The position has been eased to some 
extent by the passing of Section 10 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(1930) which repealed some of these conditions, but the restrictions which 
still exist prevent many Trade Unions from making arrangements under 
Section 17 with the Ministry of Labour. 

For example: the condition as to the payment of benefit by Unions 
from their own funds up to a fixed amount in addition to State benefit im- 
poses a hardship on Unions already hard hit by the prolonged unemploy- 
ment of their members. Such a condition is not necessary in the case of a 
Trade Union, and as it prevents that close working arrangement which 
ought to exist between the Exchanges and the Unions, we suggest it be 
abolished altogether so far as Trade Unions are concerned. 

An example of hardship in the case of Unions with Section 17 arrange- 
ments which may be quoted is in respect of amounts to be refunded to 
Trade Unions. Section 17 (1) of the 1920 Act reads:— 


“«.... there shall be repaid periodically to the Society or other as- 
sociation out of the unemployment fund such sum as appears to be, 
as nearly as may be, equivalent to the aggregate amount which those 
persons would have received during that period by way of unemploy- 
ment benefit under this Act if no such arrangement had been made,” 


but the words underlined were altered by subsequent legislation to read 
“‘would have been entitled to receive,” the effect being that although the 
Ministry of Labour may authorise a Union to pay certain benefit, if the 
Ministry afterwards find that the recipient was not entitled to it, the 
Trade Union has to suf‘er the loss. This is clearly a great injustice as the 
Union can only pay on authority from the Ministry, but in cases such as 
quoted above the Trade Union cannot get a refund of the amount paid 
on the Ministry’s behalf, because the latter are prevented from doing so 
by the words of the Act which confine refunds to amounts which persons 
“would have been entitled to receive.” 

We have always regarded it as deplorable that an accommodation was 
not arrived at whereby the experience of the Trade Unions and their pro- 
tective value both for the applicant and the Fund could have been utilised 
fully in the difficult times through which the nation has passed and which 
are, unfortunately, still with us. Sir Montagu Barlow, Minister of Labour 
in 1922, speaking in the House of Commons on 3rd May of that year, 
said that of 640 convictions for fraud on the Unemployment Fund, 620 
were in respect of persons claiming directly through Exchanges and 20 
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were in respect of persons claiming through associations. In other words, 
associations, covering more than 25 per cent. of all insured persons, had 
only 3 per cent. of the total number of convictions for fraud. 

We think that on every ground, relief of congestion at Exchanges, 
abatement of irritations, adequate filling of vacancies, satisfaction to the 
worker and protection for the funds, it would be an undoubted advantage 
to have Trade Unions administering Unemployment Insurance in close 
co-operation with Employment Exchanges. We, therefore, suggest that 
steps be taken to make it possible and easier for all Trade Unions to ad- 
minister the benefits and also to bring about a close working arrangement 
between the Exchanges and the Trade Unions. 


BENEFITS 


We are of opinion that the present benefits are too low and we suggest 
that the scale should be 20s. per week to workers 18 years of age and over, 
and tos. for wife or other dependent adult, and 5s. per week for each child. 
The benefit to young persons 16-18 years of age should be 15s. per week 
and to those between school leaving age and 16 years of age the benefit 
should be tos. per week. We submitted that scale of benefits to the 
Blanesburgh Committee and we see no reason to alter our view. We do 
not suggest that boys and girls should immediately receive 10s. per week 
on leaving school, but we do think that if there is no employment for 
them they should pursue their studies in suitable centres and should be 
entitled to benefit if they cannot obtain employment within six months of 
leaving school. 

We cannot see that there is any justification for the suggestion made 
in some quarters that benefit should be reduced. It has been suggested 
that it ought to be reduced because the cost of living has gone down since 
1920, whereas benefit has remained approximately the same. This seems 
to overlook the point that the contribution is approximately double what 
it was in 1920 and if the value of the benefit has increased owing to the 
fall in the cost of living, so has the value of the contribution. Apart, how- 
ever, from any question of contribution, nobody can conscientiously say 
that 17s. is more than enough to keep an unemployed man for a week or 
that 32s. is too much for a man, wife and three children. To any thinking 
person it is a constant source of wonder as to how the unemployed exist 
on such amounts. Many of those who urge a reduction of benefit would 
themselves spend such an amount on a single meal or for a seat at a 


theatre. 
The effect of reducing unemployment benefit would be either to reduce 
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the purchasing power of the people and therefore affect the home market 
or else the additional charge for benefit would have to be met through 
public assistance. In this connection we may remind the Commission 
of the evidence which they have already had, to the effect that during the 
six months following the coming into force of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act in March, 1930, the cost to Local Authorities of outdoor relief fell 
by about 4o per cent. in spite of the tremendous increase in unemploy- 
ment, as compared with the corresponding six months in 1929. 

A charge on the rates means a charge on industry in the locality 
whether it is doing well or badly. The areas in which there is most unem- 
ployment would have the heaviest charges to bear and obviously they 
could not do it. It is true that the Local Government Act allows local 
charges in respect of unemployment to fall on a wider area, but why stop 
at that area? The larger area is no more responsible for unemployment 
than the smaller one. Industry is the concern of the nation as a whole 
and the country cannot be split up into self-contained areas. The whole 
country must be regarded as one economic unit. How can it be right to 
penalise the residents in a particular locality merely because a depressed 
industry is located within it, whilst people not resident in the area but who 
benefit from its prosperity would, through not being ratepayers, escape 
any liability in hard times? The only logical way to deal with unemploy- 
ment is that the nation as one economic unit should be responsible for it. 

We note Sir William Beveridge’s statement that prior to the introduc- 
tion of State unemployment benefit, trade union benefits were usually 
sufficient with the ‘‘other resources” of the workpeople concerned to make 
it unnecessary for them to apply either to the Poor Law authorities or for 
any other form of relief. “Other resources” in the case of the workers 
means their furniture and effects which they had to pawn or sell before 
they could get relief, or else live on relatives as poor as themselves. 
Happily these conditions have disappeared to a great extent and we are 
satisfied that the nation would not tolerate a return to them. 

This is largely due to what Sir William now calls “the dole officially 
miscalled insurance.” We agree it is not insurance and we have advocated 
earlier that the pretence be abandoned, but we think it is a matter of 
pride that despite the prolonged industrial depression since 1920 the 
victims of it have been saved from utter destitution. We resent the term 
“dole” being applied to what is after all the same in principle as “com- 
pensation for loss of office’’ in the case of more fortunate people. 

We think that the suggestion for a reduction in benefits is a short- 
sighted one which would have disastrous results in the homes of the un- 
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employed and on industry generally by limiting the spending power of 
the people and increasing local burdens, which again would seriously 
handicap the industries in that area. 

Figures published monthly in the Ministry of Labour Gazette show 
that from the end of 1920 to end of 1930, the net loss of aggregate money 
wages to the workers was £4,640,000,000, and these figures do not include 
Government employees, agricultural labourers, shop assistants and clerks. 
On humanitarian grounds alone the claim for a reduction is not justified, 
but apart from that it would be extremely bad business. If the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts have any claim to be called “insurance”’ at all it is 
on the grounds that it was an insurance of the nation against worse conse- 
quences. The country has remained stable despite the extraordinarily diffi- 
cult time through which it has passed and this, we are convinced, is large- 
ly due to the payment of unemployment benefit. Viewed from that angle, 
the Exchequer would have made a very good investment even if the whole 
cost of unemployment insurance had been met from that source. 

Unemployed persons are liable to lapse from insurance under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance and Pensions legislation owing to unemploy- 
ment. The Ministry of Labour could, however, pay a sum to the Ministry 
of Health in order to preserve the rights of these persons under the Health 
and Pensions legislation. We suggest that an adequate amount should be 
allotted by the Treasury to the Ministry of Labour to preserve the insur- 
ance rights of the persons concerned, having regard to the fact that the 
arrears are entirely due to unemployment. 

The present waiting period for which a person has to sign before receiv- 
ing benefit is six days and we think that this is far too long. We therefore 
suggest that the waiting period should be reduced to three days, as was 
the position under the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924. We 
sugsest further that when the waiting period has been served, benefit 
shculd be paid from the first day of unemployment. 

At present periods of unemployment separated by not more than ten 
weeks are regarded as continuous, but we think they should be regarded 
as continuous if separated by not more than one year, as is the case under 
the National Health Insurance Act. 

Under section 4 (1) of the 1924 (No. 2) Act, no worker lost benefit ow- 
ing to a stoppage of work if it could be shown that the stoppage was due to 
an employer acting in such a manner as to contravene the terms of any 
agreement existing between a group of employers where the stoppage took 
place, or of a national agreement, to either of which the employers or 
employees were contracting parties. This position was altered by the 1927 
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Act, under which an employer can endeavour to force his workers to ac- 
cept something different from an agreement which is still in existence and 
has not been terminated in a proper manner, and if they refuse they are 
not eligible for unemployment benefit as their unemployment is regarded 
as being due to a trade dispute. This allows an employer who wants to 
take advantage of his competitors to penalise the workers who refuse to 
fall in with his plans and we suggest that the position which obtained 
under the 1924 Act should be restored, in fairness to employers and work- 
ers who sign and honourably abide by agreements. 

Sometimes it may happen that an employer, without wanting to break 
an existing agreement, endeavours to get his workers to accept a tempo- 
rary reduction in wages because of trade depression. If the workers do not 
agree to the course suggested and become unemployed in consequence, 
they are not entitled to benefit as they are supposed to be involved in a 
trade dispute. The employer says in effect: I have no desire to break an 
existing agreement, but as matters stand, I can only continue to employ 
you if you accept something less than the agreement stipulates. We sub- 
mit that the worker is quite entitled to say in reply that he cannot be a 
party to breaking the agreement. Where there is an agreement, it seems 
to us entirely wrong to hold that there is a trade dispute if the workers 
refuse to break it. 

It often happens that an offer of employment is made to a worker by 
the Exchange Authorities but is refused because the employment is not in 
accordance with an existing agreement governing conditions between as- 
sociations of employers and employees. In such a case the worker is dis- 
qualified for benefit at present, but we suggest that he should not be 
penalised for refusing such an offer of emplcyment. To accept it would not 
only involve him in difficulties with his Trade Union but would be a direct 
attack on the standard agreed to by local employers and empioyees. The 
same consideration applies to an offer of employment where no definite 
agreement exists but which is on less favourable conditions than those 
generally recognized by good employers in the district concerned. 

When cases are being heard at the Court of Referees a statement as to 
the reason for an applicant’s being unemployed is put in from his last 
employer. It is a common cause of complaint that employers’ statements 
are often quite inaccurate and seriously prejudice the applicant’s position. 

In some cases statements have been so serious that action has been 
taken in the Court against the employer and damages recovered; in many 
cases, however, the applicant would not be in a financial position to take 
action. In any case it will be obvious that many statements can be made 
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which, without being actionable, unfairly damage the applicant’s claim. 
We submit that an employer’s statement if challenged ought not to be 
admitted as evidence by the Court of Referees unless the employer attends 
personally to support it, and to be cross-examined on it. 

In areas where short-time working is prevalent there is very often diffi- 
culty in securing a workers’ representative to sit on the Court of Referees 
owing to a Ministry of Labour regulation under which a person who is 
himself an applicant for benefit is not eligible to sit on the Court. The 
result is, therefore, that if a short-time worker is notified to sit on a Court 
on a day when he happens to be unemployed he is not allowed to take his 
place and the Court has no workers’ representative. We appreciate that 
in general unemployed workers would themselves prefer not to sit on the 
Court, but in the circumstances we have referred to, there is really no 
alternative and we therefore suggest that provisions should be made by 
which a short-time worker should not be debarred in cases where it is not 
possible to secure another workers’ representative. 

The present wording of the Acts in respect of dependants’ benefit leads 
to Umpire’s decisions which undoubtedly create hardship and which we 
cannot believe the Acts intended, e.g., the Acts say that a wife is de- 
pendent, but the Umpire has held that this does not cover a divorced wife, 
even when she is quite clearly dependent on the claimant. Again, a 
mother is a dependant but not a mother-in-law and the result is that if a 
married woman worker applies for dependant’s benefit in respect of her 
mother the Umpire pools the income of the mother and daughter and adds 
to it the income of the son-in-law and may determine in the result that 
the mother is not mainly dependent on the daughter. It does seem wrong 
that if a husband could not ciaim in respect oi his wife’s mother his income 
should be taken into consideration on a claim by his wife in respect of her 
mother. 

At present dependant’s benefit is not payable in respect of a house- 
keeper unless she is employed to care for the claimant’s children under 14 
years of age, or 16 if at school. This should be extended to include any 
case in which a widower may have to employ a housekeeper. 

The present children’s allowance continues up to the age of 16 if the 
child remains at school, but the majority of secondary schoolchildren re- 
main at school after their 16th birthday. We therefore suggest that the 
allowance should be continued while the child is at school. 

There is much congestion and has been for some time in respect of 
cases which have been appealed to the Umpire. This has led to very great 
delay, with the result that months have elapsed before decisions were 
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given. We believe this is largely due to the fact that under the 1930 Act 
any claimant was given the right to appeal where the decision of the 
Court of Referees was not unanimous. We are of opinion that this pro- 
vision was quite unnecessary and has led to the reference to the Umpire 
of a great number of frivolous appeals. 

We think that appeals should be confined to all Trade Unions and to 
associations of employed persons other than Trade Unions but having ar- 
rangements with the Ministry of Labour under Section 17 of the 1920 
Act as amended, or, alternatively, in cases where the Court of Referees 
is of opinion that the case contains an important principle on which the 
Umpire’s decision would be advisable. 

We are convinced that, by limiting the appeals to all Trade Unions 
and also to associations as suggested, unnecessary appeals would not be 
forwarded, but we regard it as very important that the right of appeal 
should be confined to the type of organisation referred to. Other cases 
will be protected by the right to give permission to appeal vested in the 
Court of Referees. 

As a means of helping in the administration of unemployment benefit 
and for the purpose of enabling the Exchanges to perform more effectively 
the function for which they were in the main established, we think it 
should be made compulsory for employers who are not dealing direct with 
Trade Unions for their supply of labour to notify their vacancies to the 
Employment Exchanges. In this way, an effective check could be kept 
as between the Trade Unions and the Exchanges and definite jobs could 
be offered to the unemployed. 

In Workmen’s Compensation cases where a question arises as to total 
or partial incapacity some time may elapse before the point is decided and 
unless the person concerned can register meantime at the Exchange he is 
likely in the end to find himself without either Workmen’s Compensation 
or unemployment benefit. Up to a recent date and in accordance with 
Umpire’s decision 4070/1920, the position was that in such cases the per- 
son was entitled to make a provisional claim for unemployment benefit 
and we suggest that this right should be restored. 

There are many cases in which persons who are not fit for all kinds of 
work are refused unemployment benefit on the grounds that they are not 
capable of work whilst they are also refused Health Insurance benefit on 
the grounds that they are capable of some kind of work. 

We suggest that if a person is not entitled to sickness benefit because he 
is capable of work that should entitle him to be regarded as capable of 
work for unemployment benefit purposes. 
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We must not be regarded as adversely criticising in anything we have 
said either the Umpire or the Ministry of Labour officials, all of whom 
are discharging their duty under extremely difficult conditions. Our criti- 
cism is directed against the machine, not against those who have to 
operate it. 

Evidence has already been given to the Commission by Mr. Price of 
the Ministry of Labour in which he intimated that the reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the Irish Free State came to an end in 1924. The absence of 
such arrangements has led to all kinds of hardship as the contributions 
paid in this country do not count in the Irish Free State and vice-versa. 
Then again the absence of reciprocity between Northern Ireland and the 
Free State leads to a position in which many workers who live at one 
side of the border and work on the other are not entitled to draw benefit 
because they are resident in another Government’s territory, although 
contributions are paid in respect to them at their place of employment. 
There is similar trouble in respect of seamen on British or Irish ships. The 
Ministry of Labour are, of course, aware of all the facts and we suggest 
that a determined effort might be made to re-establish reciprocity as pro- 
vided in the Acts. 

The speeding up of industry will certainly lead to displacement of work- 
ers at an earlier age than hitherto and this must be met by provision for 
such workers. The present old age pension achieves very little in that di- 
rection, because of the smallness of the amount, the result being that 
many workers, whilst drawing the pension, remain at work and too often 
are glad owing to economic circumstances to allow the employer to ap- 
propriate the pension, in effect, by paying them less than they are proper- 
ly entitled to. Production is greater than ever and will inevitably in- 
crease and provision must be made so that displaced workers no longer 
required by industry can retire on an adequate allowance. 

As we have said previously, we are convinced that all these schemes 
which come under the general heading of social insurance sooner or later 
must be co-ordinated and dealt with in a comprehensive way. Only then 
can the question of retiring pensions, in its relation to Unemployment 
Benefits, and unemployment generally, be fitted into its proper place. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the introduction of Unem- 
ployment Insurance has caused unemployment and in proof of that refer- 
ence is made to the comparatively small number of unemployed prior to 
the War. This line of reasoning ignores the fact that there was really no 
system of registration of the unemployed prior to 1912, when the first 
Act came in. Up to that date the only records were those of the Trade 
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Unions and as these comprised the best class of workers, it could be 
reasonably claimed that the percentage of unemployed amongst them was 
less than among other classes. Even after the 1912 Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, there were no complete records as that Act only applied to 
about 2,500,000 workers. The problem of unemployment has always been 
with us, as it is inherent in the system under which we live, but the magni- 
tude of it was obscured until complete records were obtained, following 
the 1920 Act. 

This is still the richest country in the world; our credit is high; the skill 
of our workers is still unsurpassed. We were the first country to intro- 
duce compulsory provision for unemployment and other countries have 
followed our lead. It is for us now to take the next step by assuming full 
responsibility for the maintenance of the unemployed and thus set an 
example of national co-operation and team work in overcoming difficul- 
ties. 

That section of the Press which lives by sensational misrepresentation 
may go on with vituperative misstatements but as a nation we have 
nothing to be ashamed of in our handling of the unemployment problem. 
The statistics of unemployment which are held up in some quarters as a 
proof of decadence are really a proof of our efficiency and of the thorough 
manner in which the figures of unemployment have been marshalled so as 
to enable the nation to deal with the problem. 

This country has always been in the forefront of progress and we are 
confident that the people are quite prepared now as always to respond to 
a strong lead on the lines of national responsibility and national co-opera- 
tion which we trust the Royal Commission will be prepared to give. 


2end April, 1931. 
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KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


ELEGATES to the National Conference of Social Work from all 

parts of the country received the announcement that Katharine 
Lenroot was to be the next president of the Conference with genuine 
enthusiasm. Although Miss Lenroot is perhaps the youngest person ever 
elected to this office, she is old in point of service and particularly national 
service, and service in a public social agency. She went into the United 
States Children’s Bureau as a young social investigator on a civil service 
basis almost directly from her graduate work with John R. Commons in 
the University of Wisconsin, and she has remained with the Children’s 
Bureau ever since, going on to the position of Assistant Chief. And dur- 
ing a period of two decades she has been a well-known figure at many 
state, national, and international conferences of social work. Active in the 
organization of the Pan-American Child Welfare Conference, Miss Len- 
root is more familiar with the needs and possibilities of social organization 
in South America than perhaps anyone else in this country, and she has 
been an outstanding figure at various South American meetings. She has 
also represented the Children’s Bureau at conferences in Geneva and 
other places in Europe. With a rare gift of working quietly with and for 
others, Katharine Lenroot has been distinguished by outstanding public 
service generously and often inconspicuously given. To social workers 
everywhere, east, west, north, and south, as well as in the Middle West, 
which claims her by right of birth and education, the presentation of the 
name of Katharine Lenroot as president of the Conference was received 
with genuine satisfaction, and she was enthusiastically granted the unan- 
imous election rarely, if ever, given to women members of the Confer- 
ence. A Conference Bulletin of the last year, in listing the names of the 
past presidents during the sixty years of its history, recorded the names 
of only six women. The names of such great leaders of social work as 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Louisa Lee Schuyler, Zilpha Smith, Mary E. Rich- 
mond, and Florence Kelley were notable by their absence. A very strange 
record, indeed, for a conference in which two-thirds of the members in 
recent years have been women, and one that calls for renewed appreciation 
of the election of Katharine Lenroot by a gracious unanimous vote. 
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The September number of this Review will report in detail the meeting 
of the American Public Welfare Association and more briefly the meeting 
of the American Association of Social Workers both of which were held 
at the same time as the National Conference of Social Work. 


FILIUS NULLIUS 


URTHER evidence that the American Poor-law system belongs to the 

seventeenth century is found in a recent court decision in Massa- 
chusetts' regarding a homeless child for whom local poor-law authorities 
tried to enforce that section of the statute dealing with the responsibility 
of relatives. In this case the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 
listened to an appeal from the Superior Court of Plymouth County re- 
garding the question who was responsible for the care of a little girl whose 
grandfather, according to the poor-law authorities of Plymouth County, 
was able to support her. In Massachusetts, as in many other states, the 
law provides that ‘‘the kindred of such poor persons, in the line or degree 
of father or grandfather, mother or grandmother, children or grandchil- 
dren, by consanguinity, living in the commonwealth and of sufficient abil- 
ity, shall be bound to support such poor persons... . . ” (General Laws 
c. 117). 

The destitute child regarding whom the learned judges debated was an 
illegitimate child. Her mother was dead; her mother’s father refused to 
support her; and the lower court held that he could not be compelled to 
furnish assistance to his daughter’s child when that child was illegitimate. 
In that case, in the language of learned lawyers the child was really filius 
nullius, and the Court held that ‘since at common law an illegitimate 
child was regarded as the child of no one” the grandfather could not be 
charged with liability for its support. “An illegitimate child can be the 
heir of no one..... He has no ancestors.’? An earlier decision of the 
court was cited to show that an illegitimate child was not entitled to a 
share of the mother’s estate if she died intestate and, if unintentionally 
omitted in the will of its mother, such a child had no remedy.’ 

The Court was not interested in the fact that the destitute person was 
a child. ‘The fact that the pauper in this case is a minor has no sig- 
nificance. No greater or less duty is imposed by the statute on the kindred 


* Town of Plymouth v. Hey, 189 North Eastern Reporter 100 (1934). 
2 Knowlton, J. cited (Sanford v. Marsh, 180 Massachusetts 210 [1902]). 


3 Kent v. Barker, 68 Massachusetts (2 Gray) 535 (1854) and Gibson, Appellant, 154 
Massachusetts 378 (1891). 
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of paupers who are minors than upon the kindred of those who are of full 
age.” 

The Massachusetts Court went back in learned fashion to the seven- 
teenth century statute and pointed out that the family responsibility sec- 
tion of the poor law had been enacted in 1692 and, although re-enacted 
at later periods, had remained substantially unchanged. Certainly the 
thinking (and language) of the Court belong to 1692 rather than 1934. In 
any event the time has come when a public social work question of this 
kind should be left to social workers instead of, as in this case, taking the 
time of two learned courts and lawyers of many varieties only to arrive 
at a seventeenth century interpretation of the rights of a friendless and 
destitute child. Public funds can be used more usefully than for the sup- 
port of such legal controversies. 

The Social Service Review thinks that this case well illustrates the futil- 
ity of the efforts to enforce the principle of family responsibility through 
the courts. This Review votes for a good public welfare bureau ad- 
ministered by social workers of the twentieth century instead of lawyers 
and courts who go back to 1692 to find out what should be done with a 
dependent child, legitimate or illegitimate. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


PINION and practice governing the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents by state and federal authorities were reviewed during the 
spring by two regional conferences held under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, and the Bureau of Prisons, 
U.S. Department of Justice. They were a feature of the co-operative 
program being developed by the two bureaus, in accordance with an act of 
Congress passed in 1932, permitting federal authorities to waive prosecu- 
tion in suitable cases involving juvenile offenders and transfer them to 
local jurisdictions whenever suitable facilities are available and the cir- 
cumstances of the case make such transfer advisable. The southwestern 
conference, attended by 132 representatives of courts and social service 
agencies in six states, met in Dallas, Texas, March 4-6, and the south- 
eastern conference, attended by more than two hundred persons from 
seven states, met in Atlanta, Georgia, March 26-27. Co-operating organ- 
izations included the American Public Welfare Association, the National 
Probation Association, and state welfare departments. All the United 
States probation officers in the states covered by the conferences were in 
attendance. 
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Subjects discussed at both conferences included juvenile-court organ- 
ization and probation service and detention facilities and methods in the 
areas covered, and state and community organization for dealing with 
problem children and juvenile delinquents. At both conferences Dr. H. 
E. Chamberlain, psychiatrist for the Chicago Probation Demonstration, 
led a round table on methods of dealing with juvenile delinquents. Speak- 
ers from outside the areas covered by the conferences included, in addition 
to Dr. Chamberlain, Colonel. Joel R. Moore, Supervisor, U.S. Probation 
Service; Hon. Charles W. Hoffman, Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court in Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank Bane, Director, American 
Public Welfare Association; and Charles L. Chute and Mrs. Marjorie 
Bell, of the staff of the National Probation Association. 

Resolutions and committee reports adopted by the conferences en- 
dorsed the program of the U.S. Department of Justice with reference to 
juvenile offenders and suggested ways of furthering co-operation between 
federal and state authorities. Both conferences condemned jail detention 
of children, urged the provision of adequate resources for detention care, 
and recommended the development of community-wide programs for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. State leadership and 
stimulation of community programs through the department of public 
welfare or some other appropriate branch of the state government were 
recommended. The resolutions of the Dallas conference pointed out that 
agencies dealing with delinquency must be aware at all times of the needs 
of the individual child with whom they come in contact, and keep ever in 
mind that procedure and method are only a means of meeting these needs. 

A very limited number of the mimeographed proceedings of the con- 
ferences, including the programs and the resolutions adopted, is available 
for distribution by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


KATHARINE F, LENROOT 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


THE CHICAGO COMMONS 


ONGRATULATIONS have been extended to Dr. Graham Taylor 
and to Miss Lea Taylor from many parts of the world in honor of 

the fortieth anniversary of the inauguration of the work at the Chicago 
Commons. For more than a generation Graham Taylor has occupied a 
position of leadership in the social reform movement and particularly in 
reform politics which the early settlement group so vigorously and so 
successfully supported. Dr. Taylor’s interesting autobiography Pioneer- 
ing on Social Frontiers, which was published three years ago, was the 
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occasion, in this Review, for the publication of a portrait and an apprecia- 
tion of his work. Graham Taylor is very fortunate in having an able 
daughter who has been at his right hand for many years and who is now 
carrying on in the finest traditions of the Chicago Commons the work 
which he so ably began. Miss Jane Addams sent a delightful poem in 
honor of the occasion in which Lea Taylor was said to have ‘‘just growed” 
like Topsy into the settlement movement. The editors of the Review, in 
common with their fellow social workers of Chicago and other parts of 
this country and foreign lands, join in congratulating Dr. Taylor and 
Miss Lea Taylor and the city which has had the benefit of their services. 


SOCIAL WORK TODAY 


N ACTIVE group of New York social workers are to be congratu- 
lated on having organized for the publication of a new professional 
journal. This magazine is to appear monthly and should be an asset to a 
profession in which, as yet, so small a periodical literature has been de- 
veloped. The Review shares with other social workers an appreciation of 
this undertaking. A new publication in these days calls for courage, and 
the New York group has shown that courage is not lacking. 


CHILDREN’S CODE OF PERU 


ERU proposes to establish a comprehensive children’s code, based 
upon modern legal, medical, and social principles. 

Children’s code or child welfare commissions in the United States have 
their prototype in Peru. A committee of five, headed by Senor Ildefonso 
E. Ballon, has already completed and made public, in an address by the 
chairman before the Bar Association of Lima, the general principles to be 
incorporated in a proposed “‘Minor’s Code.” The statement, dated De- 
cember 15, 1933, seeks to establish the legal sanction for child protective 
services upon a basis corresponding to those theories of the juvenile court 
expressed by some authorities in the United States, who view its develop- 
ment as an expression of state responsibility and power independent from 
criminal and equity procedures, though arising out of experience in both, 
more Closely allied, however, with equity and with the chancery powers 
of the sovereign. 

The first principle proposed for the ‘“Minor’s Code” of Peru is that it is 
special law, independent of ordinary civil law, administrative law, and, 
especially, penal law. It embraces legal, medical, social, and family inter- 
ests. Since it is peculiar and exclusive in its nature it requires, as stated 
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in subsequent paragraphs, a special body of law for minors, to be carried 
out by special agencies, which are to function without any judicial or au- 
thoritative appearance, but in a homelike atmosphere of genuine friendli- 
ness and protection. (It would appear that the Scandinavian system of 
administrative boards dealing with both delinquency and dependency 
cases, instead of the juvenile court system first developed under Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, is contemplated.) 

The necessity of a unified approach to all the problems of the child is 
emphasized. The task of child protection is to embrace all minors, of all 
ages. Particular attention is to be given to the “native” or Indian children 
who constitute a very large proportion of the total child population of 
Peru, and whose needs for social assistance and protection are very great. 

Child welfare work, as envisioned by the proposed code, is to aim at 
prevention and protection, and is to be accomplished through special 
technical and scientific methods. It is to include maternal care and protec- 
tion, particularly provision for the unmarried mother, paternal rights and 
obligations, and duties and rights of both parents. Protective or tutorial 
agencies will be set up under the proposed plan to carry out the adminis- 
trative functions of the state in the child welfare field. Their work will be 
based on prompt and confidential investigation of each case, psychological 
and medical examination, and wide freedom of action. They will function 
without publicity, their work will not be based on compulsion, but on 
scientific study, and their decisions will be based purely on parental, 
medical, and educational considerations in accordance with the circum- 
stances of each case. The decisions will be subject to revision from time to 
time, and will be carried out while keeping the minor in his own home, or 
if this is not possible or advisable, in a foster home or an institution 
resembling the natural home as closely as possible. 

Compilation of scattered clauses of existing law, and a statutory ex- 
pression of a broad legal foundation for the work contemplated by the 
code, is one of the recommendations of the committee. Existing law will 
not be scrapped, but modifications will be made and the basis laid for the 
development of socialized law and the application of modern scientific 
ideas relating to the child and the adolescent. 

Such courageous and far-reaching proposals for a modern legal frame- 
work for child welfare activities will be of interest to all American coun- 
tries. 


K. F. L. 
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Social Case Work; An Outline for Teaching, with Annotated Case Records 
and Sample Course Syllabi. By a committee of the New York School 
of Social Work. Edited by Mary ANTOINETTE CANNON and PHILIP 
Kern. New York: Published for the New York School of Social Work 
by Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. vii+626. $5.00. 

The faculty of the New York School of Social Work has made a very great 
contribution to teachers of social case work in the volume, Social Case Work; 
An Outline for Teaching. The book is the work of a committee of the New York 
school and is an interesting illustration of the breadth and strength of group 
thinking upon a subject so intricate and so little explored as the content of social 
case work. Advances in social-work thinking have come largely through group 
or committee thinking, as the introductory chapter points out. This is the finest 
example we have yet had of the preservation of such group thinking in extended 
and carefully analyzed form. 

The plan of the book is finely conceived and the detail is immensely stimulat- 
ing and challenging. Of particular value are the first and last parts consisting 
of two introductory chapters, one entitled “Pedagogical Problems” and the 
other “Practice, Principles and the Curriculum,” and the Appendix, which con- 
tains an interesting Syllabus of the content of social case work. 

The Syllabus, we are told, grew out of the effort to analyze records used in 
teaching. Teachers of social case work have generally felt an inadequacy of 
teaching material. The difficulty, as here suggested, may be rather a difficulty 
in the indexing and charting of the teaching points in the material available. In 
a manner very much like that followed by the Milford Conference Group in its 
study of Case Work, Generic and Specific, the School faculty began the construc- 
tion of this syllabus by jotting down, without attempting any classification, 
everything that occurred to the minds of the various members as significant in 
the subject matter to be covered in the teaching of social case work. This re- 
sulted in some 351 items, which were then analyzed and classified under five 
headings: 

A. The Area of Social Case Work, meaning all deviations from an assumed 
norm of social life and behavior that create a situation appropriate for the social 
worker’s method of study and treatment. 

B. Technical Methods of social case work, including case-work processes and 
techniques and also the administrative aspects. 

C. Social Resources. 

D. Philosophical Questions or Values involved in social case work. 

E. Formulated Knowledge in social case work and kindred fields. 
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Part II contains five long and interesting case records, annotated for teaching 
content by reference to the Syllabus and by additional, very thought-provoking 
“Teaching Notes” interspersed in black-faced type through the record. Of the 
records selected, three are drawn from highly specialized fields of case work—a 
medical social record, a psychiatric record from a child-guidance clinic, and a 
record of foster-home care of a défficult child. If at first thought this seems a 
strange selection for a basic course in unspecialized social case work, yet, as the 
book points out, in highly organized communities case work is carried on 
through such specializations and the common factors must be shown in such 
specialized records. The fourth record is from a family welfare agency and has 
much concern with relief-giving. The fifth deals with a family disorganized by 
friction between the parents, and the record shifts back and forth between a 
child welfare and a family agency. 

The fourth record, that involving relief from a family agency, seems on the 
surface to be the simplest. It is noted that the work could have been done by 
either a public or private agency and in many places would have been handled 
by a Mother’s Aid Department. In reference to this case, however, the reviewer 
felt that the thinking was thin in certain very important places. It is a pity 
that the final teaching note narrows, and, as it seems to the reviewer, actually 
distorts thought that was suggested on a broader basis in the Introduction. 

The story is that of a Greek family in which the father has broken down with 
tuberculosis and has been sent by his union to a sanitarium in Arizona, leaving 
in the home a young mother who has limited use of English and two very young 
children. On very slight investigation as to need the society establishes an al- 
lowance for the family. One of the children has tuberculosis of the skin, and 
good health educational work is done. After some months it is discovered that 
the family is receiving regular monthly payments from insurance and that they 
are surrounded by relatives on both sides of the house who have entered into a 
definite conspiracy to misrepresent the situation in order to secure support from 
the agency. As these disclosures come to light, the worker holds zn objective, 
non-judgmental attitude and continues to be exceedingly helpful in ways that do 
much to develop independence and thinking on the part of the mother. There 
finally appears to be, after all, need of some supplementary financial aid, which 
is secured with full understanding of conditions through the Mother’s Aid De- 
partment. 

The question in the reviewer’s mind relates to the relationship between the 
worker and the community and the client and the community and the teaching 
angles of social-work philosophy involved. In the introduction to the case we 
read: “The question may be asked in how far is verification of the family’s need 
compatible with the subtle sort of study or treatment concerned most of all with 
the release of forces within the client?”’ The reviewer can but comment that, 
if it is not compatible, then young workers going out from the schools in these 
days are going to be in a sorry state of mental conflict and confusion of social- 
work principles as they get out into actual work in the present state of social 
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conditions. It would seem that the case-work thinking should be especially 
directed to help the student to make that synthesis. Perhaps that was done in 
the actual teaching, but it does not so appear in the notes. In the concluding 
note we read: ‘This case suggests certain transitional features in the case work 
process itself. On the one hand we may analyze the check-up type of investiga- 
tion and, evaluating the case only in these terms, find the worker inexperienced 
in Union benefits, insurance and invisible natural resources; on the other hand 
we may discern the beginning of a more conscious realization of the client’s 
obligation to participate in the determination of her own eligibility, a more con- 
scious use of contact or relationship, a slow moving process in which the client’s 
plans for herself are respected, even if not fully elicited, and finally an attitude 
toward behavior as objective as that displayed toward health problems.” This 
statement, “on the one hand” and “on the other,” leaves the two ideas finally 
in antithesis instead of synthesis—as though in good case work “check-up” as 
to facts can ever be mere check-up, as if indeed it can be other than an important 
element in understanding the client and even in the process of the case treatment 
itself. To the reviewer it would seem that all the fine things that were done to 
help the Theocrates family would probably have been equally possible and per- 
haps more so if the ground had earlier been cleared of misunderstandings, re- 
serves, and deceptions, and that there would have been a better chance to de- 
velop effective responsibility on the part of the relatives, which that young 
mother so sorely needed, and especially a better chance to bring to both mother 
and relatives a sense of their relation to the larger social whole. Probably every 
relief-giving agency has its Theocrates families who, either by reason of sheer 
selfish and grafting attitudes or by reason of undemocratic cultural backgrounds, 
which have not included a sense of broader social participation and responsibil- 
ity, try to get all they can for themselves out of the common store. But probably 
also every mothers’ aid department with a social administration has some cases 
like one recalled by the reviewer, in which a woman, receiving mother’s aid, 
came to the office to report a change in her affairs, saying that she wanted to 
come right away to let the office know that she would be able to manage now 
without the allowance so they could have it for somebody else. 

Certain aspects of the community relationship to social work are indicated 
both in the Introduction and the Syllabus. But there is no clear bringing out of 
the two themes of the social worker’s stewardship responsibility for a skilful use 
and proportioning of community resources and his case-work responsibility 
toward the development in the client of perceptions along that line. Yet those 
are critical problems for social-work students, both philosophically and prac- 
tically. 

Part III contains two course outlines, one on “Content of Social Case Work” 
and one on “Interviewing,” with valuable illustrative materials that come as 
a real boon to teachers of social case work. The book is one for teachers, not for 
students, except, perhaps, well-advanced students. It needs to be read slowly, 
it is so rich in detail. But both editors and publishers have done a beautiful piece 
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of work in arranging and setting up the material to make it as clear and easily 
read as possible. The teacher may or may not find case records more useful 
than those presented in this volume, but the volume will be invaluable in helping 
the teacher to analyze such material as he has. The spirit of the book is finely 
summed up at the close of the introductory chapters in a quotation from the last 
conversation of Socrates as recorded in Phaedo: ‘‘Socrates paused awhile and 
seemed to be absorbed in reflection. At length he said, You are raising a tre- 
mendous question, Cebes, involving the whole nature of generation and corrup- 
tion, about which if you like I will give you my own experience, and if anything 
I say is likely to avail toward the solution of your own difficulty you may make 
use of it.”” In such spirit, say the editors, this teaching exercise is performed, 
and certainly they have given much of which the social worker may make use. 


GERTRUDE VAILE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Individualized Service for Transients. By RoBERT S, Witson. New York: 

National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, 1934. Pp. 79. 

Under the terms of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 a nation-wide 
effort to succor the thousands of wandering unemployed was instituted last sum- 
mer under governmental supervision. The total amount of federal funds grant- 
ed to the states for this purpose was, at the end of February, $6,644,782. 

To institute so large and important a service in so short a time was a hercu- 
lean task. A sizable staff had to be recruited quickly, large numbers of whom 
knew little or nothing about the task at hand. The handbook recently pub- 
lished by the National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, Individualized 
Service for Transients, should prove useful not only to Travelers Aid workers 
throughout the country but more particularly to these neophytes in the federal 
transient bureaus. 

The author of the handbook has aimed throughout to provide a practical 
guide. The total function of aiding transients is broken into its constituent ele- 
ments, and each step in the process is then explained and analyzed. Much of 
the material is already stock in trade among experienced social workers, but 
will be exceedingly helpful to people new to the field. 

An interesting distinction is drawn between the “group approach” and the 
‘mass approach.” The latter is defined as the procedure “which herds tran- 
sients like cattle through a feeding pen and out again.”’ The heart of the treat- 
ment program must be individualized treatment supplemented by judicious use 
of the group approach. 

The suggestions relative to treatment are on an enlightened plane. In the 
past the Transportation Agreement was too often regarded as a mandate to re- 
turn destitute wanderers to their place of residence regardless of other consid- 
erations that might be of greater importance. Acutally, the Transportation 
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Agreement was never intended to connote obligation to return applicants to 
place of legal residence. Its real purpose was to insure consultation between 
communities in all cases involving migration as part of a plan of social treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, the wording of the Agreement did not stress the folly of 
transporting families for no better reason than to return them to their place of 
legal settlement. The present handbook reinterprets the Agreement in the light 
of altered conditions and emphasizes in particular the waste involved in arrang- 
ing transportation “if the transient has no heart for the plan.” 

A rather important error has crept into the text on page 9 where the following 
statement appears: “‘The Federal Act defines the transient as the person who 
has been resident within the State less than twelve months.” This definition ap- 
pears not in the Act but in regulations the administrator has formulated under 
the grant of administrative powers conferred upon him by the Act. This differ- 
ence is important. The present ruling that funds for transients shall be spent 
only upon persons who have been within the state less than one year can be modi- 
fied by executive order. Experience may prove that greater flexibility would be 
desirable. In many jurisdictions a new class of destitute persons—the state poor 
—has been created by this federal regulation. These persons, having been within 
the state more than a year, are not entitled to assistance from the federal tran- 
sient service, and, having been within the county less than the period required 
by the state poor-laws, are not entitled to continued assistance from local relief 
authorities. Thus an unemployed workman from Cairo, Illinois, hundreds of 
miles from Chicago, cannot be aided from federal transient funds granted to 
Cook County; but a man similarly situated from Hammond, Indiana, a mile or 
two from the Cook County line, would be entitled to assistance. 

Bertha McCall, general director of the National Association of Travelers Aid 
Societies, announces in an introductory note that the present handbook is the 
first of a series. The next, now in preparation, will deal with another aspect of 
treatment, “The Group Approach.” In view of the need for authoritative guid- 
ance in the present effort to serve transients more intelligently, these publica- 


tions are exceedingly timely. 
A. W. McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Emergency Work Relief. By JOANNA C. Cotcorp, assisted by WILLIAM 
C. Koprovirz and Russet H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1932. Pp. 286. $1.50. 

The difficulty with any study of work relief is that it is out of date almost be- 
fore publication and still further out of date before it can be reviewed. In spite 
of this difficulty, the study of the Russell Sage Foundation is a very useful con- 
tribution to one of our most exigent public questions. It is particularly valuable 
because there is such a dearth of carefully prepared studies or reports on the 
American experiments in this field. 
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The present volume contains an introductory section which reviews the gen- 
eral subject of work relief with special reference to 1930-31. The second part is a 
much longer section in which a detailed account is given of the work relief 
experiments in twenty-six American communities. Large and small cities, repre- 
senting different parts of the country, were visited; and, on the whole, a repre- 
sentative picture is presented. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the final section of approxi- 
mately twenty-five pages which is called “Setting Up a Program of Work 
Relief” and which deals with such knotty problems as determination of need and 
fitness of choice of work projects, work assignments, protection against injury, 
hours of work, wage rates, and methods of payment. It is hoped that Miss Col- 
cord and her collaborators will continue with their exploratory work in this 
field. A later report on current work relief projects and an evaluation of the 
CWA experiment by this group would receive a warm welcome. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Juvenile Detention in the United States. By FLORENCE M. WARNER, Ph.D. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 227. $2.50. 

The University of Chicago Press places at our disposal, in usable form, the 
results of an inquiry into present practice in a field of social work in which our 
intentions are of the best but our performance leaves much to be desired. 

It serves to emphasize once more that good social legislation without en- 
lightened interpretation and trained personnel for its administration results in 
tragic miscarriage of the purposes of the act. 

This book, Juvenile Detention in the United States, represents a study under- 
taken by the National Probation Association and financed by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene of New York and is the first nation-wide study in this field. 

The director of the study was Harrison A. Dobbs of the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago. An advisory committee 
composed of fifteen experts in the fields of juvenile dependency and delinquency, 
the chairman of which was Martha P. Falconer, assisted in planning the study. 

A limited field staff participated in assembling the data relating to methods 
of detaining children awaiting court action for the years 1929 and 1930 in 141 
selected areas in the United States. Dr. Florence M. Warner compiled the sta- 
tistics and wrote the report which is embodied in this 224-page book which is 
to be accepted as authoritative. 

The population under survey in these 141 areas in thirty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia is reported as 46,190,331, of which approximately 12,111,- 
304 were in the age range five to nineteen years, inclusive. Incomplete returns 
for the year 1929-30 showed 118,772 children detained away from their homes. 
More than one-half of these were detained only a few days, and the question is 
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raised as to whether some means should not be devised to prevent so much de- 
tention, which this study shows to be so badly handled in many areas as to be 
distinctly harmful to the children and costly to the taxpayer. 

The field study was in the hands of trained investigators who were trained 
social workers as well. They found inadequate records in almost all states, in 
part owing to the fact that detention in agencies such as jails being illegal, there 
is a tendency to slur the record. 

Eight major forms of detention are studied: public detention homes; public 
institutions for dependent, delinquent, or problem children; private shelters; 
private orphanages and homes, boarding homes; jails and police stations; hos- 
pitals and sanatoria; almshouses. 

The facts indicate that in most communities there is no well-defined policy 
regarding detention and in some areas combinations of four or five methods are 
used. The attitude toward detention varies from area to area; dependent and 
delinquent children are indiscriminately mixed in some jurisdictions. The fate 
of the child is shown to be largely determined by the relationship and co-opera- 
tion as between the police, the courts, the schools, and the social agencies. All 
too often there is no proper co-ordination of effort. 

The chapters dealing with the detained child, based upon 17,045 individual 
records, are of particular interest. 

The juvenile court holds the key position in the treatment of children who are dis- 
turbing elements in our communities. There is need for the development of juvenile 
courts where the judge is given sufficient freedom from the pressure of adult cases so 
that he can give undivided attention to the needs of children. The judge can set a high 
standard for the police who apprehend the child, for the probation officer who studies 
his problems and later carries out the orders of the court, for the workers in the de- 
tention homes who protect the child during the trying time that he is uncertain about 
his future, and for the community which is responsible for the welfare of the children. 


This statement epitomizes the method by which the present inadequacies of 
the system can be met, but the survey indicates that there are but few courts in 
which such leadership is found. 

State inspection and supervision of agencies caring for children held for the 
court is needed in almost every state and a ‘‘competent, trained admission officer 
who has authority to refuse to accept children who do not need detention” is 
stressed. 

The statement is made that “the most challenging type of care pending court 
hearing is that of foster home placements; but in only five communities are such 
homes used exclusively.”” The importance of child guidance clinics accessible 
to juvenile courts and to the children detained pending court hearing is empha- 
sized. 


* Recognizing the lack of such service in areas remote from large urban centers, a 
new social mechanism is desirable to meet the need; and experiments such as those tried 
in Cumberland County, New Jersey, by Judge Francis A. Stanger, deserve special 
study (see Proceedings of Sixty-third Congress of American Prison Association, 1933). 
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A very complete review of physical plants, methods of administration (good 
and bad), records, etc., is to be found in the text. The appendix with its compila- 
tion of laws governing detention of children, the cross-section study of population 
in the Chicago Detention Home, and the selected area summaries is particu- 
larly useful. 

The chapters covering principles and trends in detention care and the sum- 
mary and conclusions are concise and well worth reading. Throughout emphasis 
is placed upon personnel, whether on the judge’s bench, in the probation office, 
in the detention home, or in the co-operating social agencies, as providing the 
leverage by which the standards of care for the child detained by the court are 
to be improved. 

ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Body, Mind and Spirit. By ELwoop WorcESTER and SAMUEL McComs. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xix+367. $2.50. 

The founders of the Emmanuel Movement are the authors of this book. They 
may be justly proud of the work they founded but of this later work, Body, Mind 
and Spirit, they may well have their doubts. 

The publishers are extremely fair to the reader and make a note that Chap- 
ters I to [X inclusive were written by Elwood Worcester, Chapters X to XIII 
inclusive by Samuel McComb. It is only ethical that this note be made, for 
Chapters I to [IX were written in the wilds of New Brunswick, Canada, with 
access to very few books, and the author of these specific chapters opines that al- 
though in one sense this is a disadvantage that in another sense it may have 
been fortunate, for with regard to the doctrines of the great masters he could 
use only those outstanding thoughts which are indelibly preserved in his mem- 
ory. The student of the social sciences knows what a prankster memory can be 
even with bona fide references nearby, much less what it might be in the wilds at 
Palfrey Lake, New Brunswick. In one place the author refers to the fact that 
from the German universities and from German scholarship he had learned that 
there is a science of the spiritual as well as of the physical—‘‘an important truth 
which has not yet gained much recognition in this country.” This book, written 
in part by one who professes his tastes to have always been those of a scholar, 
will not help this recognition along much. 

Like many another book, were it not for Freud and the controversies and con- 
flicts that psychoanalysis has inherited and acquired, much of the body and 
some of the spirit of this book would have doubtless never been conceived. Like 
many another aspirant to the culture and renown that a zealous Freud bears, it 
is well to note before the book is read that here too the author does Freud one 
better and is not satisfied with simply a negative and positive transfer but con- 
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templates a possible third, an inward one. Had the author not been in the New 
Brunswick wilds and conscious of his German scholarship but instead had re- 
mained in Boston with its proverbial culture and many books, would he have 
written as easily and as authoritatively and as inaccurately as the following para- 
graph suggests? 

So, among Freud’s followers we find, not so much a scientific movement, nor a 
scientific school, with freedom to develop, criticize or modify the Master’s views, as a 
cult, jealous of its orthodoxy and very prone to reject Freud’s greatest disciples as 
heretics because they have shown some tendency to doubt, deny or criticize. This was 
not the way of Darwin, and these were not the means by which Evolution made its 
way in the world. In Freud’s case the tendency I have alluded to may be affected by 
the fact that many of his most talented followers are Israelites who are more accustomed 
to religious cults than to leading scientific movements, yet these are the people who 
above all others have been able to see the invisible and to bend mankind to their reading 
of its destiny. 


The technique of suggestion, the Freudian school, dreams, sex, and references 
to McDougall keep the main theme unfolding. ‘The Reality and Power of 
Prayer” and “Prayer: Laws and Methods” (by Samuel McComb and where 
written not given) are by far the most convincing chapters in the book. Al- 
though readable and in places compassionate, the book is too full of the patho- 
logic for the weary, the troubled, and the self-unforgiven to be comforted by it. 
Although frank and critical, it is too apologetic and too tell-tale for the student 
of the social sciences to be convinced by its common sense. For one who has been 
a teacher of psychology, a rector of two famous parishes (Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton), a leader in psychic research, a skipper whe outrode many a storm in the 
north Atlantic, a fisher for pearls, a hunter of big game, and above all a genius 
in healing the weary and the heavily laden (all so stated on the jacket cover), and 
for the same one by his own statement in the text to have collaborated with 
Coriat and to have been taught by Fechner, Wundt, and James, it is rather en- 
lightening to find such a one with the naiveté to write this: 


For some reason, not of my own seeking, I have been consulted by a large number of 
homosexual men and women, and my perspicacity and powers of analysis have not 
been sufficient to enable me to discover this cause in many of them. 


Again he writes: 


One of the most touching services which I have been asked to perform has been the 
preparation of patients about to undergo surgical operations. If surgeons were more 
generally aware of the advantages of such moral preparation, both to their patients and 
to themselves, they would be glad to avail themselves of it; or if clergymen would learn 
the simple arts necessary to this service, they would win the undying gratitude of some 
of their parishioners and be of greater value to them in one of the most trying vicissi- 
tudes of life. 


Did the author’s psychoanalytic collaborator or his teachers in psychology 
not ever explain rationalization or, if they did, did his memory in the Canadian 
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wilds play a prank on him? The more touching service might better be the one 
not qualified by “‘if”’ nor limited to the “simple arts.” It is indeed a frank book 
and a revealing one and shows what an active clergy may do. 


H. E. CHAMBERLAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Moral Man and Immoral Society; A Study in Ethics and Politics. By 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 8vo. 
Pp. 277. $2.00. 

A thorough review of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought-provoking book would not be 
relevant here. It is not concerned primarily with social science or social work 
but rather with social opinions and attitudes. Most of us are less engaged in 
theory-spinning than in simply trying to make life happier for the unfortunates 
of the community in which we work, and to arrange social conditions so that the 
innate fairness, decency, kindness, and noble aspirations of human nature will 
find it easier to develop and appear. Dr. Niebuhr has gone beyond all that, 
as the following “soaring of his soul” will indicate: ‘That appreciation [i.e., 
of the soaring of the soul beyond the possibilities of history] will only come when 
the new and just society has been built and it is discovered that it is not just. 
Men must strive to realize their ideals in their common life but they will learn 
in the end that society remains man’s great fulfillment and his great frustration.” 
One of the last things William James wrote was: ‘What conclusions can we 
draw? For nothing has ever been concluded!” But Dr. Niebuhr has gone be- 
yond all that, and the “soaring of his soul” into millennial, billennial, aad even 
trillennial prophecy seems to have boundless possibilities. 

In one of his high flights he does, however, chance to brush us social scientists 
with his wings. For instance: 

Most social scientists are such unqualified rationalists that they seem to imagine 
that men of power will immediately check their exactions and pretensions as soon as 
they have been apprised by the social scientists that their actions are anti-social. What 
is lacking among these rationalists is an understanding of the brutal character of all 
human collectives and the power of self-interest and collective egoism in all human 
relations. Human collectives, races, nations and classes are less moral than the indi- 
viduals that compose them and justice between groups cannot therefore be achieved 
by purely educational means. The problem is to find means of resistance which will 
not destroy the meagre resources for rational and moral action which groups do possess. 


On the contrary, few social scientists are unqualified rationalists and opti- 
mists! Some do exist who believe in reform by /aw enacted and accepted by 
social groups within a social group. Many if not most social scientists believe 
that motives of self-interest are potent to move “men of power” and “brutal 
collectives” to compromise and concession, without resort to battle or terrorism. 
Many of us read in history that (a) violence only engenders violence, high prin- 
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ciples and purposes are lost, and much more is sacrificed than is gained by a 
resort to force (cp. John Brown’s Raid, indeed the Civil War itself!); (b) that 
the methods of coercion and terrorism have usually been used more effectively 
by the superior mental cunning and physical energy of the ‘‘men of power” than 
by the oppressed, whose best weapon is the ballot-box and mass disapproval. 
All collectives are not necessarily brutal (cp. The Brethren of the Common 
Life). Ali individuals are not more moral than the collectives to which they 
belong (cp. Robespierre and the Convention that destroyed him; cp. Judas and 
the Disciples!). Indeed, the morality of the individual is the product of evolu- 
tion within his own group and is therefore to be regarded not as a unique en- 
dowment but as the potential morality of that group (cp. Karl Marx himself or 
even the Russian noble, Lenin!). Finally, a group’s progress toward equity and 
humaneness is made (1) by the moral initiative of one of its own children, with 
a super-normal vision of the largest ultimate self-interests of the group; (2) by 
the acceptance of his leadership and vision by a small number of disciples who 
finally persuade the whole group to the validity of their position (cp. Dorothy 
Dix and the reform of the treatment of the insane; cp. William Wilberforce and 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, etc.). 

Dr. Niebuhr seems intent upon shutting his eyes to anything just and hu- 
mane that human collectives have ever achieved by pacific, rational methods, in 
order that he may give the capitalists and bourgeois classes (whoever they may 
be!) horns and hoofs and a cloven tail and may justify the Communist dogma 
of the class conflict. His despair of human society remainds one of Augustine’s 
dictum: “Quid est regnum nisi magnum latrocinium?”’ Yet Augustine failed 
to except from this blanket anathema the Golden Age of the Stoic Emperors, 
although as a Christian he regarded the Davidic Kingdom as well-nigh perfect! 
Likewise it seems to be Dr. Niebuhr’s purpose in this book to exonerate Com- 
munism, annihilate Liberalism (i.e., Deweyism, Fosdickism, Thomasism) and 
then convey away his own absolutist Christian ethics to an inviolable strong- 


hold ‘above the conflict’’! 
CHARLES LYTTLE 


Tue MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Methods of Statistical Analysis in the Social Sciences. By GrorcE R. 
Davies and WALTER F. CRowper. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1933. Pp. xi+355. $5.25. 

The authors of this book point out in their Preface that it is becoming neces- 
sary in teaching statistics to place the emphasis upon those aspects of the sub- 
ject that are most significant with respect to the particular field under considera- 
tion. For that very reason this text is not suited to the needs of social workers. 

The title suggests that the authors aspired to produce a guide that would 
serve the entire field of the social sciences. It is doubtful if any volume could 
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do this. Certainly the present one does not. The authors are interested in 
economics—and particularly that specialty within the field known as business 
management. Their book quite naturally and properly reflects these interests. 

Each chapter is followed by sets of exercises. The answers of most of these 
problems are also given. The authors apologize for the data used for the exer- 
cises, some of which are merely sets of abstract numbers. Most teachers will 
share the dissatisfaction of the authors. It is a real service to dig out of the 
avalanches of numerical facts currently published sets of figures that are not 
only suitable for classroom use but that have color and meaning in terms of a 
dynamic society. Because the authors have done this only part of the time, their 
volume does not entirely supplant the need for a manual of problems. 

An innovation that will appeal to some teachers is the division of the chapters 
into a main section and a section entitled “Supplementary Theory.’”’ To the 
latter are relegated those more advanced methods frequently not suitable for 
use in a beginning course. The Appendix contains some useful mathematical 
notes, sets of the more commonly used tables, and a bibliography. To social 
workers and to teachers of social work this book will be more useful as a reference 
text than as a guide to the statistical problems in their own field. 

A. W. McM. 


Elementary Statistical Methods. By E. C. Rhodes, B.A., D.Sc. London: 

George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 239. 7s. 6d. 

In a paper presented at a joint meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Statistical Association at Princeton, New Jersey, on 
December 30, 1914, Doctor Royal Meeker, then Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, stated that “It is much more important that we give attention 
to the gathering and verification of the original data than that we devote our 
efforts to hair-splitting refinements in the methods of treating the facts gathered. 
.... I believe it is of first importance to get our facts right, but I am con- 
vinced that the most irrefragable facts are sometimes made to tell lies because 
they are treated by wrong statistical methods.”’ Although nearly two decades 
have passed since these statements were made, there is still a need for simplified 
statistical treatises for the benefit of those who have been neglected by the more 
advanced writers of recent years. 

The text prepared by Dr. E. C. Rhodes of the University of London repre- 
sents a commendable attempt to clarify some of the fundamental principles 
involved in statistical inquiries and in the assembling and interpretation of nu- 
merical data. That he has succeeded in his endeavor is best shown by the con- 
tents of the text itself, which is a very useful manual for those not trained in 
mathematics and who are not widely experienced in the gathering and interpre- 
tation of statistical information. The author seems to have in mind the workers 
who are most in need of explanation of method, and he has performed a service 
of inestimable value for this group of individuals. 
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In his discussion of statistical inquiries and of the assembling of statistical 
data the author carefully distinguishes between the different kinds of inquiries 
and presents numerous logical suggestions for classifying and arranging the 
data after they have been gathered. The treatment of averages and their cal- 
culation and the discussions on the carrying of decimals and obtaining of stand- 
ardized ratios are all very appropriate and quite adequate for a text of this 
kind. 

The explanations of measures of dispersion and the construction of index 
numbers are presented with clarity, which makes them more useful to the au- 
thor’s intended readers than they would have been had there been an attempt to 
crowd into the text a great amount of detail not of any special interest to the 
beginner. 

In his treatment of the analysis of time series, Dr. Rhodes has recognized the 
fundamental facts underlying the interpretation of variability in historical data, 
and he has emphasized the causes associated with continuous and spasmodic 
changes. For the beginner who must gain mastery over certain basic principles 
involved in the analysis of time series, there is probably no text that will more 
admirably serve his purpose than this one. 

Having written a text myself in an attempt to assist the vast group of gov- 
ernment clerical workers and others whose professions have not stimulated any 
appreciable inclination to pursue the study of statistics after leaving the high 
schools and colleges, it is felt that an elementary text such as Dr. Rhodes has 
offered constitutes a rare contribution to the endeavors already made in the in- 
terest of the individual who has been forgotten by the writers of the more ad- 
vanced treatises. The debt of gratitude owed Dr. Rhodes becomes greater when 
one recognizes that he could just as well have prepared a more technical, but 
less useful, manual. 

It is to be hoped that, in the future, other writers, awakening to a fuller real- 
ization of the needs of those who bear the real drudgery of statistical analysis, 
will continue to develop and expand the more commonly used principles of 


analytical procedure. 
F. H. HARPER 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Calculation and Interpretation of Analysis of Variance and Covariance. 
By G. W. SNEpEcor. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc. 1934. Pp. 
96. $1.00. 

The analysis of variance method, introduced by Dr. R. A. Fisher, eminent 
English statistician, in 1923, is becoming increasingly useful in America in the 
interpretation of variation between and within paired and replicate series of 
observations. Outstanding among the adaptations that have been made are those 
by Dr. George W. Snedecor of the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. The re- 
cent monograph prepared by him is a concise and masterly presentation of nu- 
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merous applications of this analytical technique, and it would be impossible to 
over-estimate its value. 

In reading this monograph, as in reading Dr. Snedecor’s other contributions 
on variance analysis, one is impressed by the evidences of his comprehensive 
understanding of the methods presented and by the enlightening clarity with 
which he describes them. 

Dr. Snedecor’s monograph will be found extremely valuable by those who 
have had neither the time nor inclination thoroughly to familiarize themselves 
with the application and interpretation of analysis of variance and covariance. 
Its simplicity is one of its principal assets. In spite of this simplicity, however, 
the author does not sacrifice any of the essential phases of the analytical tech- 
nique. The detail is adequate. 

Of special interest is the author’s treatment of interaction, Latin Square, 
degrees of freedom, and the different criteria of classification. Analysts at- 
tempting to apply the method of calculation and interpretation of analysis of 
variance and covariance will find it to their advantage to make use of Dr. 


Snedecor’s presentation. 
F. H. HARPER 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Pilgrims of ’48. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK with a Preface by Joser REp- 
LIcH. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xviii+311. $4.00. 
The Native’s Return, By Louis Apamic. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1934. Pp. vi+370. $2.75. 

These two books both recall the great tradition of America—the tradition of 
the “open door.’”’ But although they both pay tribute to our once liberal theory 
of national hospitality, they celebrate very different periods. Miss Goldmark 
writes of those who left Europe westward bound after the failure of ’48 had 
brought disillusionment and despair. To these young and ardent liberals 
“America filled from first to last her historic, her immortal réle as the land of 
opportunity and heart’s desire.’”’? Louis Adamic writes of the South Slav peas- 
ants who had resisted tyranny and injustice for a thousand years and who en- 
tered our country with “the old still living faith in America asa... . land of 
promise.’’ Now that the gates of the New World are closed on the eager, hope- 
ful, courageous spirits of the Old World, it is well to be reminded of the contri- 
butions brought to this country by the immigrant groups who have now been 
practically excluded by the quota, visa, and national origins system. 

( Miss Goldmark’s book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with “The 
Forty-eighters in the Old World” and the second with “The Forty-eighters in 
the United States.” Both are delightfully written and extremely interesting. ) 
The story is told of one man’s part in the Austrian Revolution of 1848 and the 
migration of the Goldmark and Brandeis family groups which followed the 
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tragedy of that year. The “forty-eighters” who became exiles from Austria and 
Germany are properly described as “‘pilgrims’”’ who sought political freedom in 
the nineteenth century as truly as the Puritan colonists sought religious free- 
dom in the seventeenth century. A narrative of stirring events pictures the life 
of Dr. Joseph Goldmark, the father of Josephine and Pauline Goldmark and the 
father-in-law of Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who was the son of Adolf Brandeis, 
another forty-eighter who found freedom and success in the New World. In 
reading Josephine Goldmark’s beautifully written story of the distinguished 
Goldmark and Brandeis families, one lives over again in imagination the days 
when America unfolded her gigantic panorama to those who asked for freedom 
and opportunity and when a family migration of the kind described was pos- 
sible. 

A distinguished scholar, Josef Redlich, who writes a Preface to the Goldmark 

book correctly describes it as “a very original piece of historical writing.”” The 
libraries and archives of Vienna furnished original source material for the first 
part of the book and a rare collection of letters and other family papers provided 
the material for the second part. The first part, Professor Redlich thinks is “a 
first and successful attempt by a modern writer in English to give a lively de- 
scription of this part of Austrian history,” and the second part is a valuable con- 
tribution to American history with an intimate account of the successful transi- 
tion of a distinguished family group who were able to transplant successfully 
their spirit and ideals until both became part of the fabric of American life. 
‘ In the Adamic book, the “return of the native” is celebrated as a prodigal’s 
homecoming to his native land. Returning with an American wife after fifteen 
years in the American scene, Louis Adamic found himself deeply moved by the 
world of the Southern Slavs—a world that he had known and understood so 
little when he left it as an immigrant boy of fourteen.) It is like the story of an 
undiscovered country-—Carnicla, Dalmatia, Montenegro, the coast and moun- 
tain region, Croatia and the corrupt Serbian capital, Belgrade, where he met, 
but was not charmed by, the ruthless King-Dictator. Nor did the King-Dictator 
like this American book. It is reported that no newspaper or review published 
in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia is permitted to mention the book or in any way 
recognize its existence. It is also reported that any Yugoslav subject residing in 
Yugoslavia who is caught possessing a copy of the book is liable to imprison- 
ment for two years, while any Yugoslav subject guilty of bringing the book into 
the country or circulating it there exposes himself to a prison term of from five 
to ten years. 

The student of immigration history must regret that under our modern laws 
we are to have no more exiled revolutionists like the Goldmark and Brandeis 
families, no more peasant pilgrims like Michael Pupin and Louis Adamic bring- 
ing gifts from the peasant culture of the South Slav regions. 


E. A. 
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The Family and Its Relationships. By ERNEST R. GROVES, Epna L. SKIN- 
NER, and SADIE SWENSON. (Lippincott’s “Home Economics Texts,”’ 
edited by Benjamin R. ANDREWS, Pu.D.) Chicago & Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1932. Pp. 321. $1.60. 

Marriage. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. 
Pp. xvi+552. $3.50; student’s ed. $2.80. 

These two volumes contain a further setting-out of the problem of the family 
group. In the first volume Mr. Groves co-operated with the head of the division 
of Home Economics in the Massachusetts State College and with an instructor 
in Home Economics in the Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
This volume, edited by Dr. Andrews, is intended as a text and includes many of 
the topics which a few years ago would have been thought of rather as problems 
in household administration than in family life in its truer sense. The authors 
take notice of the fact that the physical and domestic background greatly affect 
and may determine the personal relationship. Family finances, household equip- 
ment, and child care are included, as well as the subject of marriage in which 
Professor Groves is so interested and to the understanding of which he has de- 
voted so much generous and sympathetic effort. 

The second volume is the latest product from his pen and undertakes to give 
a comprehensive view of the influences affecting marriage, the scientific basis 
for the relationship, the results in happiness, as well as in community responsi- 
bility. 

In both cases, the discussion is supplemented by bibliographies, and the pres- 


entation facilitates classroom discussion. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Comparative Judicial Criminal Statistics: Ohio and Maryland. By L. C. 
MarsHALL. A Comparison of Trial Court Statistics for 1930. Pp. 83. 
$1.25. Six States, 1931: The Courts of General Criminal Jurisdiction. 
Pp. 61. $1.00. Maryland, 1931: Courts of General Criminal Jurisdiction. 
Pp. 26. $0.35. 1932. 

Ohio Criminal Statistics, 1931: Methods and Techniques of State Reporting. 
By an ASSOCIATED GROUP FROM THE INSTITUTE OF LAW AND THE OHIO 
INSTITUTE. 1932. Pp. 189. $2.00. 

The Judicial Administration in Ohio, Bull. 6-11. 1932. Pp. 77, $1.25; pp. 
47, $0.50; Pp. 45, $0.50; pp. 12, $0.15; pp. 16, $0.25; pp. 56, $0.50. 
The Divorce Court, Vol. 1: Maryland; Vol. II: Ohio. By L. C. MARSHALL 

and GEOFFREY May. 1932-33. Pp. 359; 440. $3.00 each. 
These publications of the Institute of Law, all of which are published by the 

Johns Hopkins University Press, can be grouped in four classes: (1) historical 
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accounts and description of the current organization of the judicial system, as in 
Ohio and Maryland;' (2) a study of criminal statistics of a separate state;? (3) 
the comparison of data from one state with those from five other states in crimi- 
nal matters’ and (4) in divorce litigation.‘ 

No attempt will be made here to describe the methods employed or to set out 
at length the conclusions and recommendations. Attention may be called, how- 
ever, to the fact that in discussing crime the classification used is that now being 
followed in the “Uniform Crime Reports” of the federal government, an expla- 
nation of which can be found in Uniform Crime Reporting sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police.s Two summary statements are also of 
interest to social workers: 

A summary statement of the situation with respect to sentences and treatment 
may weil run thus: 

1. The unsatisfactory character of the data available for analysis justifies neither 
elaborate interpretation nor detailed comparison of the policies of these two states in 
the matter of sentences and treatment of convicted defendants. These are more appro- 
priate to a future, more or less distant, when more satisfactory data may be secured. 

2. In particular, the results had from an examination of sentences and treatment for 
“all guilty defendants” must be regarded with skepticism. It is an “average” made up 
of varying individual offense situations which show at least two divergent tendencies. 

3. Any consideration of sentences and treatment based on Table C and Chart VIII 
should be related to the information reflected in Table B and Chart II, which deal with 
the proportions of defendants found guilty of the various offenses. The divergences, in 
the two states, in the numbers and proportions of the defendants found guilty of the 
particular offenses are significant—and are another indication of the very great difficul- 
ties attendant upon comparative use of judicial statistics. Several aspects of these diffi- 
culties have been commented upon earlier.® 

From the foregoing, it appears that Ohio, or any other state, will facilitate the devel- 
opment of comparable judicial criminal statistics by installing for itself a permanent 
system supervised by competent personnel; by co-operating with other states and with 
any approved central agency in securing comparability; by integrating her judicial 
statistics with the other branches of crirninal statis.ics; by continual sharpening of the 
definitions of statistical units and terms utilized; by not having the various categories of 
too gross a character; by utilizing the best technical methods of collecting data now 
available. At first glance, this seems a forbidding list; actually it is not. And, in any 


* Maryland, Bull. 5, Courts of General Criminal Jurisdiction, and Ohio, Bull. 8, The 
Judicial System in Ohio from 1787 to 1932. 

? Maryland, a “pioneer effort,” and Ohio. 

3 Ohio, Bull. 11. The Maryland bulletin was among the early ones published, and 
those containing the figures from Ohio, New Jersey, Iowa, Maryland, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware are not numbered. 

4 The Divorce Court, Maryland and Ohio, and Divorce Law in Ohio. 

5 Comparative Judicial Criminal Statistics: Ohio and Maryland, p. 78. 


6 Tbid., p. 36. 
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event, each item on the list holds as true of a system of reporting drawn without com- 
parability in mind as it does of a system which looks toward securing the gains of com- 


parability.7 
S. P. B. 


How To Raise Money. By Lyman L. Pierce. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1932. Pp. xiiit++295. $3.00. 

The author of this book is president of a firm of professional money-raisers 
and therefore is able to discuss his subject from the standpoint of experience. 
His treatment differs from others that have preceded it primarily in its broader 
concept of the term “campaign.” According to his terminology the short period 
of intensive solicitation is the “drive” part of the campaign. The campaign it- 
self includes the building of a constituency, the budgeting of revenue, the 
recruiting and training of solicitors, and even encompasses the cultivation of be- 
quests, annuities, and similar forms of support. 

Although the analysis and description of the drive contains little that is new, 
the material on annuities, endowment, and gifts in the form of insurance, is in- 
teresting. Obviously these types of support are a matter of greater practical 
concern to institutions of learning, museums, and similar establishments than 
to the organizations with which social workers are most commonly identified. 
Some of the illustrations and procedures described tend to strengthen a slowly 
growing conviction that the rich cannot be trusted to dispose of their possessions 
intelligently and that their capacity to hamper rational social development 
must be progressively curbed. 

The book dwells at considerable length upon the social implications of the 
community chest. The author was at one time affiliated with the Y.M.C.A. and 
perhaps owing to these earlier loyalties seems to have shared in the growing 
antagonism between community chests and the costly institutional! agencies in 
the character-building field. 

He makes an earnest effort to be impartial in his analysis, but the trend of his 
conviction is clear. Some of his criticisrns will fall on sympathetic ears even 
among social workers not identified with the leisure-time fieid, as, for example, 
his assertion, “Boards of directors of agencies to which. . . . they have given 
years of thoughtful service at great sacrifice, sometimes find their convictions, 
programs, and budgets overridden by chest officials.” 

On the other hand, the author does not counsel return to the multiplicity of 
competing campaigns that characterized the pre-chest era. In consonance with 
his doctrine that ‘a community needs frequent challenges to its generosity,” he 
proposes four annual campaigns. One campaign would be for support of the 
family welfare and relief agencies, one for child-caring societies, one for health 
organizations, and one for leisure-time activities. Pledges, he thinks, should in 


7 Comparative Judicial Criminal Statistics: Six States, 1931, p. 60. 
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some cases cover a three-year period. Whether these suggestions are feasible 
could only be determined by experimentation. Under such a system the most 
potent selling-point of the chest solicitors would be gone: “Give once for all.” 
Whether a sufficient number of competent volunteers could be recruited to con- 
duct four drives each year seems likewise highly questionable. 

Because he has attempted to consider in one volume the financing of educa- 
tional institutions, churches, foreign missions, and similar large-scale ventures as 
well as the more circumscribed problems of underwriting the social service 
agencies of a single community, the author has necessarily included some mate- 
rials that are of little interest to social workers. A useful bibliography is includ- 


ed as an appendix. 
A. W. McM. 


A Century of Public Health in Britain, 1832-1929. By J. H. HARLEY WILLIAMS. 
London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1932; New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xv+ 
314. 75. 6d. 

Edwin Chadwick and the Early Public Health Movement in England. By DorsEY 
D. Jones. (University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. IX, No. 3.) 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. Pp. 160. 

The first of these books deals chiefly with the health measures of the present day, 
and the second with one of the leading figures in the great public health movement that 
began in the decade 1830-40. Sir Edwin Chadwick’s work has been competently dealt 
with by earlier writers, particularly Miss B. L. Hutchins and Maurice Marston, but any 
new account of the work of this great pioneer is always useful. The century described by 
Dr. Harley Williams is one of great interest to social workers. 


Matters that Matter. By DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT. London: John Murray, 

1930. Pp. xi+429. 75. 6d. 

Mrs. Barnett is well known to American social workers, who will enjoy these glimpses 
into the many interests of her active and useful life. Especially valuable at the present 
time is her chapter on housing, in which she tells the story of her own notable work in 
the Hampstead Garden suburb. Her vivid picture of the needs of England’s poor-law 
children in the chapter on the Poor-Law is also especially valuable. Her comments on 
America will be read by many American friends with great interest. The “‘matters that 
matter” to Mrs. Barnett are things that are important to all social workers, and her 
vigorous suggestions about them are very interesting indeed. 
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EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 


First Report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work. For the Period 
April 5, 1933, to September 30, 1933. Washington, D.C., 1934. Pp. vi+ 
63. 

Perhaps none of the relief measures of the New Deal has met with more wide- 
spread public approval than the establishment of the camps in which the un- 
employed youths of the nation have been gainfully employed. Even newspapers 
hostile to the Administration have lauded the efforts to utilize idle man power 
in the interest of conserving natural resources. 

Only ten pages of this first report are devoted to textual comment. The 
remainder consists of statistical tables, charts, and cartograms. The total obliga- 
tions incurred in the period under review are estimated at $118,166,722.11. This 
money has produced an imposing variety of tangible projects in addition to the 
less measurable results in terms of health, education, and morale. No less than 
62 types of construction work and 54 varieties of maintenance work have been 
instituted. The following accomplishments are typical: 5,058 miles of tele- 
phone lines have been strung, largely in the forests; 3,917 miles of fire breaks 
have been completed; 1,158 lcokout towers (from which to detect incipient 
fires) have been erected; 234 public camp ground structures have been built; 
47,459 acres of land have been cleared of poisonous plants. 

During the first period of enrolment, 74,261 cases of disease and 25,370 cases 
of injury were treated. Fatal terminations resulted in 89 disease and 138 injury 
cases. These figures seem very high in view of the active and hardy age groups 
from which practically all the enrolled were selected. Recent news dispatches 
emanating from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration indicate that not 
more than 400 accidental deaths occurred among the 4,000,000 men and women 
employed during the winter by the Civil Works Administration. Fatalities were 
50 per cent below the number originally predicted, probably because of the 
aggressive safety campaign that was carried on in conjunction with the work 
program. The only reference to safety work in connection with the camp pro- 
gram of the Emergency Conservation Administration occurs on page 8 of the 
report: “Standard practices of work, sanitation, and health were observed by 
all who co-operated in Emergency Conservation Work. To a limited extent, the 
Office of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work supplemented these 
safety measures by inviting especial observance of such practices.’’ Need for a 
more positive program in accident prevention seems clearly indicated. 

Originally enrolments were restricted to unmarried youths between eighteen 
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and twenty-five years of age. Later both age and marital limitations were re- 
moved in the case of World War veterans and Reservation Indians. Perusal of 
the report inspires the wish that additional exceptions might be made. Despite 
the political chicanery and the ineffective administrative control that character- 
ized it, the Civil Works Administration nevertheless did render an inestimable 
service in giving millions of disheartened people opportunity to work. Back once 
more on the relief rolls, many of these people have few local ties and would wel- 
come an opportunity to enrol in one of the work camps. If they are physically 


able, they should be permitted to do so. 
A. W. McM. 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 


Household Employment in Chicago. By B, ELEANOR JoHNsON. USS. 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 106. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1933. Pp.viiit-62. $0.10. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the high-wage group of which this 
study treats, the largest group falling between the wages of $20 and $25 a week. 
Most of us have seen housework wages drop, during the depression, until $3.00 
was the usual amount offered, with board and room as sole recompense not 
uncommon. So desperate have the workers become that, even with these reduc- 
tions, they have had to accept not less, but more, work for these pitiful wages. 

The reader’s conviction upon completing the perusal is apt to be a sad one: 
that, by and large, women as employers have failed in this difficult relationship, 
and that they are so unconscious of responsibility for failure that it is question- 
able what improvement can be secured by the praiseworthy attempts of such 
groups as the Y.W.C.A. and the Consumers’ League to draw up standards for 
household employment. For one thing, the more simple and definite such sug- 
gested standards are, the better. An appeal phrased in general terms will ac- 
complish little, against a background of self-justification. 

There is no denying the relationship is one of the most difficult; as one worker 
expressed it—‘‘in domestic service, it is the person who is hired, and not, distinc- 
tively, the labor of the person.” This means that the employer assumes her 
right to all the worker’s time except such as she had voluntarily relinquished in 
the bargain upon hiring. Whereas, in industry, we are trying to establish the 
principal that “time on the premises” is working time and should be paid at the 
regular rate, the housemaid is not recognized as working when she stays at 
home in the afternoon or evening, subject to answering the doorbell or telephone, 
or keeping watch over sleeping children. Moreover, she is subject to constant 
requests for personal favors outside her main job, a privilege by no means 
reciprocal, of the total volume of which her employer is quite unconscious. Her 
hours, therefore, are insufferably long, and the investigation is able to hold out 
ten hours a day as the best schedule to which they can be reduced. 
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Moreover, one chief factor making up the difficulty is the fact that the maid’s 
workshop is also her home, usually the only home she possesses, and employer 
and worker are bound to have a secondary relationship more or less concerned 
with family life in a common domicil. The quality of this relationship deter- 
mines much of the maid’s daily satisfaction from life, and yet neither choses 
the other on the basis of common interests, tastes, ideas, or life-experience. 

Difficult as the problem is, almost every housewife feels herself an expert, and 
feels if it is not solved the failure is due to the human material she has had to 
practice upon. Will the Women’s Bureau study open her eyes? Will discussion 
of standards drawn up by Y.W.C.A. and Consumers’ League groups? At any rate 
the effort is worth trying, and the Bureau is doing a great service in throwing 


some light on the knotty places in the problem. 
Amy G. MAHER 


TOLEDO ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION HEARINGS 


Review of Refusals of Visas by Consular Officers. Hearing No. 73.1.2. Seven- 
ty-third Congress, first session. Washington, D.C., 1933. Pp. 42. $0.05. 

Review of the Action of Consular Officers in Refusing Immigration Visas. 
Hearing No. 72.1.9. Seventy-second Congress, first session. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1932. Pp. 15. $0.05. 

To Exempt from the Quota Husbands of American Citizen Wives and To 
Limit the Presumption that Certain Alien Relatives May Become Public 
Charges. Hearing No. 72.1.2. Seventy-second Congress, first session. 
Washington, D.C., 1932. Pp. 102. $0.10. 

These “Hearings” before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
of the House of Representatives deal with various immigration bills of interest 
to social workers. At the present time, certain consular representatives abroad 
have very great power in deciding who is or who is not to be given the coveted 
privilege of immigration to the United States. The refusal of the consul is final, 
and the relatives of the immigrant in this country cannot secure a review of the 
consul’s refusal. Mr. Max Kohler, one of the most important witnesses at the 
1933 hearings, pointed out that the important evidence regarding the propriety 
of the visa is to be found on this side of the Atlantic and in this country “the 
question of what the man or woman is likely to encounter upon arriving here as 
regards economic conditions here, and the ability of friends and relatives to look 
after him.” Mr. Kohler emphasized the fact that it is “mere guess work on the 
part of untrained officials abroad” to attempt to pass on these questions. But 
the courts have held that at the present time “there is no right of anyone to 
review the action of a consular officer in refusing a visa.”” The demand for a 
review is urged on behalf of relatives in the United States often cruelly separated 
from members of their families by the provisions of the present laws. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPORT 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the U.S. Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1933. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1934. Pp. 96. $0.10. 

One of the catastrophies of the economy wave of last year was the decision in 
Washington not to publish separate bureau reports. This year, therefore, in- 
stead of the useful reports of the United States Children’s Bureau, Commissioner 
General of Immigration and Naturalization, Women’s Bureau, and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, these bureau reports have been abbreviated and combined in a 
single Department of Labor report. 

Although Secretary Perkins is reviewing the work of the department under a 
former secretary, the report is clearly hers from the very excellent statement in 
the first few pages of “the outstanding need of the present day of fostering, pro- 
moting, and developing the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, im- 
proving their working conditions, and advancing their opportunities” to the de- 
mand for a “Division of Labor Standards and Service.” The report is brief, but 
clearly represents the vigorous and generous thinking of Frances Perkins. So- 
cial workers will look forward eagerly to the next report of the Secretary of La- 
bor in which Miss Perkins will review her first complete year of national service. 

At the same time there should be a widespread demand for the continuation 
of the independently published reports of the different bureaus. To those inter- 
ested in immigration and naturalization it is a real calamity not to have the de- 
tailed report of this important work. For social workers this also holds true of 
the valuable annual report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, which had 
come to be a very useful compendium of needs and services in the field of child 
welfare. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


Guide tc Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, Vol. XI (1932). 

London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 344. 15. 

This useful tool for those in need of official statistics from Great Britain now 
appears in its eleventh volume, prepared by the Permanent Consultative Com- 
mittee on Official Statistics. This Committee, which was set up in 1921, repre- 
sents a large number of governmental departments which have direct repre- 
sentation on the Committee. Sir Alfred Watson is chairman of the Committee. 

British statistics in the field of housing, social insurance, poor law, vital sta- 
tistics, public health, education, crime, prisons and reformatory schools, mental 
hygiene, and numerous other subjects are needed from time to time by social 
workers, who will find this volume as convenient as the ten preceding issues of 
this series. 








